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Hope from Despair 


UROPE has lived through one of the most extra- 
ordinary and nerve-racking weeks of its history. 
Never can events have tripped so rapidly and so con- 
fusingly over each other’s heels. Rarely can the emotions 
of the ordinary citizen have been so agitated, when black 
pessimism and nervous optimism have alternated in such 
fierce assaults on cool-headed judgment. Herr Hitler’s 
speech seemed to the British public to have at least the 
merit that it slammed no doors, and the general mood 
Was, as a result, a shade lighter on Tuesday morning. But 
the Sudeten riots in Bohemia, the proclamation of emerg- 
a powers by the Prague Government and the breaking- 
. of all negotiations between Czechs and Sudetens, caused 
ana on Wednesday, to the most gloomy forebodings. 
borne: es on Wednesday night, like the clap of thunder 
he = ¢ old classical dramas announced the arrival of 
that ‘aun machina, came the utterly unexpected news 
fo ¢ British Prime Minister was flying on the morrow 
- personal conference with Herr Hitler. 
tiie = ys pile up on top of each other in this fashion, 
edition A y Newspapers confront a new world with each 
none Son weekly journal can make no pretence to do 
s fonare sania the past and speculate upon the future— 
thee te ich may already be several layers deep in history 
doubts ean words are read. When we wrote last week, 
British aia arising about the firmness with which the 
a dea nant were holding to their declared position. 
» Ortaain ts were partly resolved by a statement on Sun- 
~which §—twenty-four hours before Herr Hitler spoke 
made it even clearer than ever that in the event 


of a European war breaking out over the Czech-German 
quarrel, Great Britain could not stand aside. But some un- 
certainty still remained over the extent to which, for the 
sake of peace, Britain would herself go, and persuade those 
dependent upon her to go, towards the German demands. 
Herr Hitler’s speech accordingly, though it left the way 
open for negotiation, gave no sign whatever that Germany 
was in a mood to abate any of her demands. On the 
contrary, they were enlarged to include “ self-determina- 
tion ” for the Sudetens, who were repeatedly and emphati- 
cally promised the backing of the Reich. The Sudetens in 
Czechoslovakia immediately drew the obvious conclusion : 
they began to revolt against the authority of the Czecho- 
slovak State. In less than twenty hours after Herr Hitler’s 
speech at Nuremberg, a state of emergency, approximat- 
ing to martial law, had been proclaimed in many of the 
Sudeten districts. An ultimatum from Herr Henlein 
having been left without answer by the Prague Govern- 
ment, the Sudeten leaders broke off all negotiations and 
declared that the famous eight points of Carlsbad were 
now no longer enough to satisfy their ambitions. 

This, then, was the situation which held Europe breath- 
less on Wednesday. The deadlock in Czechoslovakia was 
complete. News was coming in of fatal affrays in the 
Sudetenland, and though there were signs that the rulers 
of Germany. were at the last minute hanging back when 
they saw the depth of the abyss before them, no man dared 
hope that Herr Hitler could long refrain from intervening 
while Sudetens and Czechs were killing each other, or that 
his intervention would not plunge all Europe into war. 
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Upon this almost wholly black outlook the announce- 
ment of Mr Chamberlain’s flight to Germany burst, late 
at night, without the slightest warning or preparation. It 
has been revealed that the idea originated with M. 
Daladier, though he probably had in mind a joint descent 
upon Berchtesgaden. But no matter whose original brain 
first hit upon this very bold stroke, Mr Chamberlain de- 
serves—and is receiving—the applause of the whole world 
for his courageous action. There is one statesman at least 
who does not let pride or ceremony overcome his desire 
for peace. Courage was, indeed, needed. Journeys to 
Berchtesgaden have not, in the past, had happy sequels, 
and Mr Chamberlain is running the risk of being told that 
he is really going to Canossa. But the threatened catas- 
trophe of a general war is so appalling that the world is 
unanimously of opinion that Mr Chamberlain was 
supremely right in not allowing any consideration of 
prestige to prevent him taking the only step that offered 
any hope of averting it. 

No one will envy the Prime Minister the very heavy 
personal responsibility that rests upon his shoulders. Nor 
is it useful at this moment to attempt to foresee the out- 
come; for this dramatic move has taken us out of the realm 
of calculable factors and carried us into a region where 
psychology and the mutual influence of personality will 
play an exceptionally important réle. In this visit there are 
great possibilities. Through a sudden break in the clouds, 
the world has for a moment caught a shadowy glimpse of 
a new world in which Germany may come to live on terms 
of peace and understanding with the rest of the world. At 
the moment none can say whether this is reality or illusion. 
Herr Hitler has always held that Germany must be friends 
with England. He has not apparently understood what a 
stumbling-block his philosophy, his outlook and his 
methods place in the way of this consummation. It may be 


that the simplicity of method and the great compliment 
implied by this visit may profoundly modify his mental 
attitude—in spite of the venom of the Nuremberg 
harangue. On the other hand, a clash between the personali- 


Britain’s 


IVE years ago the Economics Section of the British 
Association performed a useful service by commis- 
sioning from a specially-constituted Research Committee 
a record of the changes produced in the economic structure 
of Great Britain by the Great Depression. This was pub- 
lished under the title of “ Britain in Depression,” and the 
Committee have now added to their meritorious labours 
by publishing a companion volume under the appropriate 
tide of “ Britain in Recovery.”* The time is appropriate 
for an analysis of our recent recovery; obituaries should be 
published as promptly as possible after expiry has been 
ascertained. The enquirer will find in the British Associa- 
tion book all the facts and figures necessary for completing 
a picture of the Great Recovery of 1933-37. 

It is very doubtful whether, as a nation, we realise how 
remarkable has been our economic achievement in the 
recovery period. It is certain that we do not make a tithe 
of the boastful noise about it that would be raised by many 
other countries with far less substantial justification. This 
is partly, perhaps mainly, the fault of the dominating in- 
fluence that the unemployment figures have come to exert 
on the popular impression of the state of trade. The man 
in the street knows that there was a steep rise in unem- 
ployment between 1929 and 1932 and that not all of the 


ee 


*“ Beitain in Recovery.” Prepared by a Research Committee of 
the Economic Science and Statistics Section of the British Association 
(London). Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd. 484 pages. 15s. net. 


ties of these two men on whom the eyes of the World g 
turned might have the direst results. For the Moment . 
can only wait for the account from Mr Chamberlain’ 
own lips which Parliament is to be summoned next Week 
to hear. 

But among these intangibilities there is one Phenomenog 
that may be noted. The state of acutest tension under which 
the peoples of Europe—and not least those of Germany— 
have been living for the last few days has been suddenly 
relaxed. Yesterday war seemed inevitable; to-day, men and 
women everywhere are feeling that agreement can be made. 
It is difficult to believe that after this sudden fall in tem. 
perature, the peoples of the world can quickly be excited 
again to fever heat. And nations—even under dictatorships 
—do not go to war in cold blood. 

This does not mean that the problems are solved. Eyen 
in the present atmosphere of great hope suddenly re-bom 
out of great despair, it is necessary—all the more necessary 
—to sound a warning. The only agreement that is worth 
while having, the only one that will give Mr Chamber- 
lain his honoured niche in history, is one that guarantees 
peace for more than a few weeks or months. An agreement 
that abandoned the Czechs would not merely be dishonour- 
able, would not merely turn Mr Chamberlain’s flight into 
an ignominious surrender, it would be short-sighted and 
contrary to the most narrowly conceived interests of 
Britain herself. The touchstone of any agrcement must be 
this: does it put a stop to the method of expansion by 
brutal aggression? If it does, if the new settlement of 
Czechoslovakia (whatever it may be) is protected by real 
guarantees of its permanence, then Mr Chamberlain’s work 
will have been well done. But if the Peace of Berchtesgaden 
turns out to be the rewarding of the aggressor in return 
for his mere promise to be good for a while, then we have 


merely gone a step further towards our own doom. “ The 
stake the Prime Minister risks,” says an American news- 
paper, “is his own prestige and the prestige of Britain. 
The world can only wait and hope that it will not be 
played in vain.” 


Recovery 


increased unemployment has since been removed. He is, 
consequently, apt to believe that we suffered from a very 
severe depression and have only partially recovered. 

If the man in the street looked, not at the returns of 
unemployment, but at those of employment, he would 
gain a corrective. If he could be shown the other economic 
indices brought together in “ Britain in Recovery,” he 
would discover that the truth is quite remarkably different 
from his conception of it. It is probable that the actual 
volume of the national output of goods and services was 
only some 7 per cent. lower in 1932, the worst year of the 
depression, than in 1929. Even this very narrow margin 
between prosperity and depression is somewhat mislead- 
ing; for the total of wealth available to any community at 
any time is measured not by its output alone, but by 1 
output as modified by the results of foreign trade. Between 
1929 and 1932 the result of Great Britain’s international 
exchanges turned sharply in our favour (though there was 
an increase in what the mercantilists, with their confusing 
terminology, call the “ unfavourable ” balance of trade). 
We continued to receive roughly the same volume of goods 
and gave considerably fewer of our own goods in exchange. 
Thus the physical total of goods and services available for 
the use of the community diminished by even less thai 
the 7 per cent. fall in output. And since most of the reduc- 
tion was concentrated in producers’ goods, the ore Z 
actual consumption by the people probably did not fall a 
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all on balance, though the wage-earner in work gained at 
the expense both of the unemployed and of the classes 
dependent on interest and dividends. 

These facts are remarkable enough. But they are less 
astonishing than the figures of expansion during the 
recovery period. If national output was only 7 per cent. 
below 1929 at the bottom of the depression, it was 20 per 
cent. above 1929 by 1937 (this is the figure reached as 
the conclusion of a lengthy discussion in the first chapter 
of the British Association book; it may be a little too high). 
Moreover, though the effect of foreign trade was to 
diminish the fall in 1929-32, it did not seriously impede 
the recovery in 1933-37. The real national income seems 
to have risen by about one-fifth in a single trade cycle, in 
spite of a very small rise in population and an increase in 
the working population that has only been moderate. 
British industry may have failed by 1937 to absorb a 
million or so of the unemployed who might have been 
absorbed; but there were four million more people at 
work in 1937 than in 1932, The British Association book 
is not concerned with the period before 1929; but, as Mr 
Keynes pointed out in an article in The Times this week, 
the pace of increase, not merely in total output but also in 
output per worker employed, has been many times faster 
in the last few years than between 1924 and 1929. He 
might have added that it is also well in excess (by all indi- 
cations) of the average pace of per capita expansion in the 
nineteenth century. 

Why has there been this truly astonishing burst of 
material progress in Great Britain, so soon after we were 
being written off as a valetudinarian nation? Can we 
pick out the vital element that gave the British 
economy such a sudden élan? Clearly it cannot be found 
merely in the normal recuperative influences of the upward 
phase of the trade cycle, though these have undoubtedly 
been very powerful; our recovery has been greater than 
that of most other countries, and greater also than most 
recovery periods in our own history. Everybody will 
have his own explanation, but most of them are very 
hard to reconcile with the facts. The protectionists, for 
example, will tell us that it was the tariff that did the 
trick. But how, then, explain the fact that the industries 
showing the most rapid expansion (as judged by the em- 
ployment they provide) are not, in the main, protected 
industries? Of eight industrial groups listed in “ Britain in 
Recovery ” as showing “ supernormal ” expansion, five are 
from their nature insusceptible of tariff protection: the 
distributive trades; road transport; miscellaneous con- 
sumers’ services; gas, water and electricity supply; and 
building. Another of the eight—motor vehicles, cycles and 
aircraft—received no additional protection. And the ex- 
pansion of still another—the miscellaneous electrical indus- 
tries—was clearly a secondary product of the expansion of 
the electrical industry itself. 

Was the depreciation of sterling perhaps the cause of 


the striking recovery? Unquestionably it helped, and 
there is much evidence, accumulated over the past decade, 
that over-valuation of a country’s Currency represses its 
enterprise in a far more insidious manner than is superfici- 
ally apparent. But complete acceptance of the theory that 
would ascribe the recovery predominantly to the departure 
from the gold standard is hampered by the fact that the 
€xport industries were among the last and slowest in 
recovery. Cheap money is another obvious explanation. 
Once again, it unquestionably helped. But once again, 
there are inconvenient facts. Cheap money ought to help 
the capital goods industries more than any others; but they 
have not been the fastest movers in recovery. Moreover, 
money to-day is almost as cheap as ever, but it has not 
prevented recovery from turning into recession. 

Where, then, are we to find the clue to the mystery? 
For our own part we would put forward, not, indeed, as 
the exclusive cause, but as the chief one, a theory that has 
been mentioned more than once in The Economist. The 
British Association book quotes from this journal a sen- 
tence that will bear re-quotation: “Wage and salary 
earners . . . after buying their food, drink, tobacco and 
clothes, had something like £250 millions a year more left 
over in 1932 than in 1924-27.” Since the rise in the price 
of food was comparatively slow in the early years of 
recovery, the figure of £250 millions would be higher in 
each succeeding year, at least until 1936. Here at least is 
a theory that fits the main facts: it explains the beginning 
of recovery and its concentration in the consumer’s goods 
industries; it is confirmed by the fact that recovery 
withered away when the expansion of the consumers’ pur- 
chasing power received its first serious check; and it fits 
in with the fact that the recession has appeared more 
clearly in the consumers’ than in the producers’ industries. 

This is, we repeat, no more than a theory, though the one 
that appears to have the most prima facie justification. 
Whether or not the rise in British real incomes through 
the great fall in the price of imported food and textile 
materials was the largest single factor in British recovery, 
it was certainly one of the most important contributory 
causes. The practical applications of this truth are so 
obvious as barely to need statement. We must defend to 
the utmost the cheapness of our food supply, doing nothing 
by way of agricultural protection or otherwise that will 
reduce the purchasing power of the people. And we must 
think twice and thrice before we submit to price-raising 
schemes in such vital industries as steel and coal, which 
would have the inevitable effect of raising the prices of 
necessaries other than imported food and textiles. Price- 
raising, or at least price-maintenance, may sometimes be 
justifiable, but we ought, in the light of our recent 
recovery, to realise much more clearly than we do that 
every time the price of a common necessity 1s raised, either 
by protection at the ports or by monopoly at home, the 
scope for the expansion of British industry is reduced. 


The Second-hand Car 


T E traffic in second-hand cars, euphemistically called 
“used ’ cars in trade circles, is most frequently 
referred to as a “ problem.” This it undoubtedly is; but it 
s also a very important business. There is probably no 
other commodity, save perhaps a house, which passes into, 
and out of, the ownership of so many “ final consumers ” 
in the course of its working life. There is a trade in second- 
hand furniture and second-hand clothes; but no other 
Second-hand trade (unless houses be again excepted) is as 
large as that in motor-cars, either absolutely or relatively 
0 the first-hand trade. Although no accurate statistics 
about second-hand cars are available in this country, it is 
lieved that their sales to users amount to some 700,000 


annually, fetching perhaps £50 millions, as against 
some 300,000 new cars, valued at something over £69 
millions; certainly the second-hand car represents a very 
important part of the business of a large proportion of 
motor dealers, besides being the mainstay of a not incon- 
siderable number of “ used car specialists.” More impor- 
tant still, the sales of new cars are intimately and in- 
creasingly linked with the state of the second-hand market. 
British manufacturers have hitherto taken little interest in 
the second-hand car, in which respect they are some dis- 
tance behind their American colleagues; but there are signs 
that they are now beginning to appreciate the important 
bearing the “ used ” car market has on their own prosperity. 
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Of late the number of private cars in use in Great 
Britain has been increasing at the rate of between 150,000 
and 170,000 a year; taking this in conjunction with the 
total new registrations, it may be said that approximately 
half of each year’s output of new cars goes to increase the 
total of cars on the road and half to replace cars with- 
drawn from registration (though it does not, of course, in 
the least follow that the actual purchasers of new cars are 
also equally divided between those who did and those who 
did not previously own a car; in point of fact, most new 
car purchasers are already car owners). It is unlikely, how- 
ever, that the total number of cars in use will continue in- 
definitely to grow at the recent rate; this means that the 
importance of the replacement market as a constituent of 
the demand for new cars will increase and the “ problem ” 
of the second-hand car will loom larger. The motor in- 
dustry faces a difficulty that no other industry has ever 
had to bother about unduly; it must work out the economics 
of second-hand demand and second-hand supply. 

The sale of motor vehicles is not a particularly profitable 
branch of trade for the majority of those engaged in it, a 
fact which can easily be verified by reference to the 
accounts of those firms which are public companies. As an 
industry, it is, like Gaul, divided into three parts—the 
main distributors whose business is essentially the sale of 
new cars of the makes for which they hold the agency; the 
small dealers; and the “used car specialists.” The large 
agents usually either do not retail second-hand cars at 
all or else confine their attention to relatively new vehicles; 
their strength lies in their close contact with the manufac- 
turer, elaborate showrooms and “ after sales service.” The 
small dealers sell both new and second-hand cars, but 
very many more of the latter than of the former; they have 
the advantage of being personally in close touch with their 
market. The “ used car specialists ” act as a general clear- 
ing house for cars and do a large part of their business 
with dealers rather than with the public, buying “ trade- 
ins ” (i.e. used cars traded by the public to the dealers as 
part of the consideration for new cars) from the main dis- 
tributors who do not wish to concern themselves with 
“used ” car sales, and selling to the small dealers who have 
found prospective purchasers. 

The profit-margin on sales of new cars as such 
is high: main distributors usually receive over 20 
per cent. The chief reason why, nevertheless, motor 
dealers as a whole do not make large profits lies 
in the lack of finality in their transactions caused by 
the second-hand car. Very few new cars are sold to people 
who do not already own a car and, consequently, in the 
vast majority of transactions, the dealer must accept a 
second-hand car in part exchange in order to sell a new 
car. This is not, however, the end of his troubles. To sell 
the second-hand car he has taken in part exchange—unless, 
as many of the larger dealers do, he knocks it down to a 
“used car specialist ” at a very low price (involving a loss 
to himself)—he must accept another and even older car in 
part exchange. The process may have to be repeated yet 
again before he makes the final sale which clears the last 
second-hand car from his stocks. A second-hand car takes 
up storage space, and its value depreciates fairly rapidly. 

The possibility of effecting a deal, right through the 
cycle of transactions, depends on the part-exchange allow- 
ances offered by the trader, as the buyer is, of course, 
primarily interested in the actual net cost to himself of 
exchanging the older for the newer car. The profitability to 
the dealer of a cycle of transactions, and the possibility of 
offering a sufficiently generous allowance to sell a new car 
at all, thus both ultimately depend on what the last vehicle 
he takes in part-exchange will fetch. And this, in turn, in 
the absence of arrangements by manufacturers to support 
the market by buying up and scrapping old vehicles, is 
controlled by the number of persons wishing to become 
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motorists and the price they are prepared to Pay to do 
If and when the total number of motorists becomes 
stationary, the lower end of the second-hand market - 
become very weak in the absence of artificial support, and 
this will have repercussions right through to the first st 

in the cycle of transactions, the sale of a new car. . 

Another aspect of the second-hand car problem is that 
as the market depends ultimately on the position of supply 
and demand at the lower end of the scale, the best second. 
hand values are maintained for small cars of eight or ten 
horse-power, which, being the cheapest to run, are natur- 
ally the most in demand in the cheap second-hand market, 
High-powered cars, whatever the price they are sold at, 
are too expensive for the motoring masses to run, and in 
consequence depreciate very rapidly. This fact deters 
their purchasers from changing them annually for the 
obvious reason that if, as statistics show, the average life 
of a car in this country is just under eight years, the 
heavier the depreciation in the first year, the slower must be 
the fall in value in the remaining seven. The problem of 
increasing the sales of high-powered cars by supporting the 
second-hand price structure would therefore be likely to 
prove much harder than that of encouraging the buyers of 
new small cars to change more frequently. 

The motor trade has always been highly competitive, 
and, partly because of the many stages through which 
every deal must pass before the last second-hand car taken 
in part exchange is disposed of, the ultimate profitability 
of any cycle of transactions is very difficult to gauge. 
Hence price-cutting has not unnaturally been rampant 
from time to time and has never been completely 
eliminated. With a view to stopping price-cutting, maxi- 
mum part-exchange allowances are fixed by the Motor 
Trade Association, but are difficult to enforce; where en- 
forcement is effective, maximum prices become standard 
prices, and no differentiation is made between the careful 
owner trading in a well-kept car and the careless owner. 
The difficulty of fixing prices increases as one descends 
the second-hand scale to the older vehicles, and, at the 
bottom, a second-hand car is only worth what it will fetch. 

It is sometimes claimed that the ideal would be attained 
if motor traders offered exactly the same price for a 
second-hand car, regardless whether it were sold to them 
outright or taken in part-exchange against the purchase of 
a new car. This is, of course, a counsel of perfection; with 
the present distributive margin on new car sales, it would 
either encourage price shading, or alternatively, if the price 
were maintained, it would make the cost of buying a new 
car every year prohibitive, and would therefore tend to 
check sales. Price-fixing arrangements can, of course, only 
be successful under conditions where control is practicable; 
no price scheme will ever prevent a buyer from receiving 
an unauthorised discount from his dealer—the rock on 
which the N.R.A. motor trade code foundered in America. 

Unfortunately for the possibility of ironing out fluctua- 
tions in sales, the purchase of a new car can almost always 
be postponed and the old car kept rather longer, a fact 
which makes the motor industry especially sensitive (0 
cyclical movements in trade. If only a minority of all 
motorists can be considered to be buyers or potential 
buyers of new cars, the annual sale of new cars will clearly 
depend in the long run on the buying habits of this 
minority. The more frequently they can be induced to 
change their cars, the greater will be the annual sales of 
new vehicles. It is therefore to the interest of the manu- 
facturers to make the cost of changing a car each year as 
low as possible, while increasing the loss on depreciation 
in the second and third years, i.e. to raise the trade-in 
value of a one-year-old car relatively both to the price of 
a new car and also to the value of an older car. Further, 
when sales are difficult in times of declining industrial 
activity, a more stable level will be maintained if the actual 
cost of buying a new car, i.e. the nominal price less the 
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art-exchange allowance, is made as low as possible, while 
conversely a rather less generous scale of allowances should 
be enforced in times of expanding activity. But any such 
suggestions are difficult to embody in practical form. 

Once it is generally recognised that the key to new car 
sales lies largely in the second-hand market, positive efforts 
may be made to control the second-hand price structure, 
which is at present treated by the manufacturers as though 
it were solely the concern of the dealers and the public. In 
the United States the Ford Motor Company has from time 
to time operated a scrapping scheme under which it bought 
up and destroyed old vehicles, and some years ago M. 
Citroen produced a very ambitious scheme on the same 
general lines. Not many months ago the whole motor trade 
of the United States co-operated in a “ National Used- 
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Car Week,” which succeeded to a large extent in clearing 
the second-hand market and opening the way for increased 
sales of new cars. The technique of Operating in the 
second-hand market has, however, yet to be developed. 
It will be necessary to learn what sort of volume of pur- 
chases will be required to raise second-hand prices under 
different conditions of the market, and how far, if at all, 
the raising of prices and scrapping of vehicles at the 
bottom end of the scale will result in a diminution in the 
total number of car owners, which would make the scheme 
a failure, and how far such a result could be obviated by 
arranging finance facilities for second-hand car buyers of 
very modest means. Both for practical men and for 
theoretical students, the economics of the second-hand 
market provide a fruitful field for inquiry. 


The Importance of Hankow 
(By a Correspondent) 


ITH the development of the Japanese offensive 
W against Hankow, the war in China enters on an 
important, and possibly decisive, stage. Yet, as the struggle 
draws near to its climax, interest in it in this country 
appears to be diminishing. This is mainly due, no doubt, to 
the European crisis. But it is also very largely due to a 
general failure to appreciate the strategic and political 
significance of Hankow for the great conflict in the Far 
East, and to the acceptance of a false analogy between the 
present and previous phases of the war. Because China was 
not crushed by the Japanese captures of Shanghai, Nan- 
king and Hsuchow, it is 
assumed that the fall of 
Hankow, if it is lost, will be 
equally indecisive. 

There are good reasons, 
however, for expecting the 
campaign now in progress in anchow ao” 
the heart of China to be . P 
much more important in its — 
effects than any previous |.-, 2 
moves in the war. If the [ 2 
Japanese are repulsed, if wAN: 
Hankow becomes a “ second ¢ 1 












Hankow is of vital importance because of its position as 
the hub of the Chinese wheel, as the essential junction of 
the main lines of communication by which the parts of 
China still free from Japanese invasion are held together 
under a central authority. Hankow is situated in the very 
centre of China, at the intersection of the great Yangtze 
waterway (navigable from Chungking to the sea) with the 
Peiping-Canton railway traversing China from north to 
south. The section of the Peiping-Canton railway north of 
the Yellow River has been lost, but the line is still held 
by the Chinese as far as Chengchow, whence there is 
contact by the Lunghai rail- 
way westward to Sian, the 
provincial capital of Shensi. 
From Hankow the Chinese 
Government thus has railway 
communication south to 
Canton, the main source of 
supplies from abroad, and 
north to Honan and Shensi 
provinces, while to the west 
it has access by river ship- 
ping to the mountain-girt 
province of Szechwan be- 
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effort to shatter China as an % Sy T alieunae / a —— If Hankow were to fall to 

organised State, and her posi- f° KWEICHOW, ‘ Ps ~—— the J apancse, this system of 

tion will tend to become more a jae : i = ~communication, on which the 

and more untenable. If, on 5 ~ —s unity and effectiveness of 
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the other hand, Hankow falls, a China as an organised State 

the Chinese defence will be eet so largely depend, would be 

Subjected to a strain far [eo S*“™" "3 ow, broken up. The northern pro- 

greater than it has yet {/ “Satine” vinces of Honan, Shensi and 
¥ —— Kansu would be cut off alto- 


endured, and, if no assistance 
from abroad is forthcoming, 
It Is even possible that the disintegration of China as an 
Organised State may come about with startling rapidity, in 
Spite of the national unity and courage which the Chinese 
have displayed up to now. In one way, indeed, Chinese 
Propaganda has rendered a disservice to the Chinese 
Cause, for it has been so successful in convincing foreign 
pinion that China must win the war, however many cities 
me loses, that hardly anyone now seems to think that 

4 is in serious danger. It has become a commonplace 
that “time is on the side of the Chinese.” But if the 
Japanese succeed in taking Hankow within the next two 
— their stranglehold on China may be more quickly 
,, clive than the slow attrition of their own economy by 
Protracted hostilities,” 


gether from railway commu- 
nication with Canton, and the Chinese forces operating in 
North China would no longer be able to obtain military 
supplies from the south. They would become entirely 
dependent for supplies on the Urumchi-Hami-Lanchow 
road from the Soviet Union; this route, which is merely a 
dirt track, cannot compare with the railway as a means of 
munitioning, and, in so far as it sustained the North China 
armies, it would involve a political orientation towards 
the Soviet Union rather than a consolidation of Chinese 
unity under Kuomintang leadership. 

A similar loosening of cohesion would result between 
Canton and Szechwan. Apart from the main connection by 
the Canton-Hankow railway and the Yangtze, Szechwan is 
in contact with the coast only by inferior roads through the 
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mountains of Kweichow and western Hunan; the Japanese 
capture of Hankow, especially if it were followed up by an 
advance to Yochow and the Tungting lake, where the rail- 
way first approaches the Yangtze, would mean the virtual 
isolation of Szechwan and a dangerous separation of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s main army from the Central Govern- 
ment. For, whereas Chungking in Szechwan is the reserve 
capital, and most of the Government offices have already 
been moved there, Chiang’s army cannot leave the rail- 
way by which it is munitioned; it must withdraw, not 
westward into Szechwan, but southward into Hunan. 

Szechwan may be regarded as inaccessible to Japanese 
forces because of the deep gorges of the Yangtze above 
Ichang, which form a gateway of enormous defensive 
strength. But the province would be very susceptible to 
blockade, because practically all its trade goes down the 
Yangtze, and with Hankow and Yochow in their hands the 
Japanese would be able to bring strong pressure on 
Szechwan to break away and conclude a separate peace. If 
they were to be successful in thus dealing with Szechwan, 
the Japanese would have cut China in two along the line 
of the Yangtze, and they would have won the war as far as 
they can hope to win it. 

For the invasion of China the Yangtze has proved 
Japan’s greatest asset. It provides a waterway for Japanese 
naval power for seven hundred miles into China. The 
Chinese have tried to obstruct the ascent of the river by a 
series of booms, but at each stage the ends of the boom 
have been captured by Japanese landing forces covered by 
naval guns and the boom itself has been cleared. Once the 
booms have been removed, the river cannot again be closed 
behind the Japanese advance, and it is a line of communi- 
cation that cannot be intercepted by guerillas as a road or 
railway can. With their cruisers and destroyers masters of 
an element on which the Chinese cannot operate (except 
by air attacks), the Japanese have been driving a wedge 
ever deeper between South and North China. 

The desperate resistance offered to the Japanese advance 


Topics of 


The Crisis in Czechoslovakia.—From the moment 
last Thursday week when Sudeten German deputies 
claimed that gendarmes had assaulted them in Moravska- 
Ostrava, events in Czechoslovakia have gone from one 
grave crisis to another. After assurances from the Govern- 
ment that the incident would be fully investigated, the 
Henlein party agreed the next day to continue negotiations 
on the basis of the “fourth plan,” admitted even by the 
Reich Press to concede 90 per cent. of the Carlsbad de- 
mands. The week-end was tense with expectation of what 
Herr Hitler would say, the strain breaking out into occa- 
sional tavern brawls which were duly exaggerated by the 
Reich Press. On Tuesday, the day after Herr Hitler had 
declared at Nuremberg that “ The Germans demand the 
right of self-determination,” armed rioting, possibly on a 
concerted plan (though this has not been proved), broke out 
in North-West Bohemia, and crowds of armleted Sudeten 
Germans marched across their districts echoing that 
demand in song and slogan, attacking Czech gendarmes 
and civil servants, interrupting essential services and using 
firearms. The Government answered this disorder by pro- 
claiming modified martial law (Standrecht) in eight depart- 
ments, by which time the number of dead had reached 
fourteen, only four of whom were Germans. At six 
o’clock in the evening the Henlein executive, its head- 
quarters by now moved from Prague to Asch, issued an 
ultimatum demanding removal of the military measures 
by midnight, failing which they “ would not be responsible 
for the consequences.” The Government did not comply, 
and all through that evening and during the night detach- 
ments of the Czechoslovak Army were moving up to the 
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on the lines covering Hankow and Nanchang shows that th 
Chinese commanders fully realise the supreme ienbttancs 
of repelling the invaders from these objectives. For a tie 
time they are engaging the enemy in pitched battle and 
their strategy does not suggest that they really share the 
belief of so many of their friends abroad that China can 
overcome Japan by guerilla warfare after all her key cities 
have been lost. The Japanese, on their part, have the 
strategic good sense to concentrate their forces against 
Chiang’s main army and not to disperse them for 
“ mopping up ” while the issue in the vital war area is up. 
decided. Despite the exaggerated publicity given to the 
Chinese guerilla units and the halo of romance which 
always invests exploits in this type of warfare, the experi- 
ence of over a year’s fighting in China does not suggest any 
need to revise the general principle that guerilla tactics 
may usefully supplement, but cannot be substituted for, 
regular military operations in a big war. In comment on 
the war in China much is made of the fact that, even in 
Hopei, the Japanese do not control the country away 
from the big towns and the railway lines, and this is quoted 
as evidence for the effectiveness of the Chinese guerilla 
formations, but their failure in the strictly military task of 
disrupting Japanese communications has been generally 
overlooked. “The measure of the ineffectiveness of 
the guerillas,” writes a correspondent in The North- 
China Herald of August 17th, “was demonstrated 
during the Hsuchow campaign. At their will the 
Japanese moved large reinforcements out of Shansi, 
Suiyuan and Hopei into Shantung to concentrate on the 
capture of Hsuchow. These reinforcements moved by rail 
almost without hindrance.” It is fairly clear that, if the 
guerillas have not had more success than this while the 
Chinese main army was still intact and fighting in strong 
positions, they are not likely to be more effective after the 
vital centre of national resistance has been lost, and it 
would be unwise to expect a miraculous salvation of China 
by such means, if Hankow cannot be held. 


the Week 


frontier. Although rioting continued on Wednesday, it was 
becoming clear that Czech counter-measures were proving 
effective, thus giving direct denial to the assertion 
vigorously disseminated from German quarters that the 
Government was no longer in command of the situation. 
Meanwhile members of Lord Runciman’s mission had gone 
to Asch to try to persuade the Sudeten leaders to con- 
tinue with the negotiations. In Prague, as everywhere else, 
the announcement of Mr Chamberlain’s visit to Herr Hitler 
caused profound interest. The Czechoslovaks hope, 4 
everyone hopes, that the Prime Minister’s move is in the 
direction of honourable peace; but the march of events 
makes it only natural for them to suspect that any agre¢- 
ment that may emerge from the Berchtesgaden mecting 
will be at their expense. Herr Henlein’s proclamation on 
Thursday evening, timed for Mr Chamberlain’s arrival 
on German soil, demanding for Sudeten Germans “ the 
right to live again as a free German people,” and to 8° 
home to the Reich,” could only make the Czechs sus 
picion the more justifiable. 


* * * 


More Democracy for Poland.—To hold parlia- 
mentary elections in the middle of an international crisis 
may seem to be in the tradition of Nero and his fiddle: 
yet it says much for President Moscicki’s cool-headedness 
(and correspondingly little for Poland’s democratic struc: 
ture) that he has chosen this moment to make the -_ 
and Senate more representative of public opinion by 0 


creeing an immediate dissolution of both Houses, whic 
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were elected in 1935. Viewed in the perspective of recent 
happenings within Poland, the decision to hold fresh elec- 
sions is not so surprising. The urgent question of Polish in- 
ternal politics is whether, and to what extent, the heirs of 
pilsudski shall seek a reconciliation with the peasants. One 
wing of the regime, to which both the President and Mar- 
shal Smigly-Rydz belong, believes in going half-way to 
meet the opposition. The irreconcilable wing will not agree 
to adequate concessions, and the election of Colonel 
Slawek, an irreconcilable, to the post of Marshal of 
the Seym last year showed that the Parliament had a 
majority of this opinion. The immediate objective of the 
Government is to liberalise the very reactionary electoral 
law that was passed after Pilsudski’s death. The Presi- 
dent’s proclamation states that this will be the chief task 
of the new Legislature, which the Government will doubt- 
less contrive to have of its own more liberal mind. It will 
also, presumably, be the only task of the new Legislature, 
since the apparent intention is to hold a second election 
after the modification of the electoral law, in which the 
People’s Party will be invited to join. Whether this new 
orientation of the policy of the regime will go far enough 
to close the serious and widening rift in the Polish com- 
munity still remains to be seen; but it is at least welcome 
news that the governing members of the regime are pre- 
pared to make an effort. The main reasons for this week’s 
move are internal. But every step away from the authori- 
tarian notions of the more reactionary legionaries towards 
the views of the peasants is simultaneously a step away 
from a pro-Nazi foreign policy to a pro-democratic foreign 
policy. Poland’s gain in unity will also be Europe’s. 


* * a 


Aircraft Strikes.—The increased pressure of work in 
factories producing parts and equipment for military 
airplanes has been marked in recent weeks by a series of 
minor strikes and disputes. The most important have 
been at Birmingham, Oldham, Dudley and Walsall, and 
there are some signs that the unrest has not yet ceased. 
In the main, the issue at stake has been the method of 
payment of wages. Workers have protested against the 
introduction of piece-rates in place of time-rates, claiming 
the result has been some reduction in the actual earnings 
of all but a few skilled artisans. Each dispute has been 
local in origin, but the meeting a fortnight ago of shop 
stewards from factories all over the country to discuss 
wages and conditions in aircraft manufacture revealed the 
existence of a determined and active minority organisa- 
tion throughout the industry. It is clearly detrimental to 
the immediate and urgent interests of the nation that 
sporadic stoppages, on however small a scale, should 
hamper aircraft production—though the men’s grievances 
cannot be dismissed as unreal. The underlying cause of 
the present situation is the failure of the Government, the 
employers and the unions (which mainly means in this 
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case the Amalgamated Engineering Union) to work out 
long ago a co-operative plan covering wages and conditions 
in armament work. The recalcitrant party at the moment 
is apparently the A.E.U., though the union’s chiefs are 
not in favour of independent local strike action of the 
kind which has lately become familiar, and strongly 
advocate full use of the existing procedure for negotiation 
before resort is had to direct action. In many cases em- 
ployers have been reluctant to recognise the union’s 
authority ; and many of their employees have been non- 
union men, whose immediate grievances have led them 
to follow the lead of the active minority rather than the 
more Cautious precepts of the A.E.U.’s central officials. 
In addition, although skilled men are commonly paid 
appreciably above union rates, other workers in aircraft 
factories have not fared so well in the speeding-up of 
production. The strikes have been relatively minor 
episodes so far, but it is now high time that all the en- 
gineering unions and all the employers realised that the 
interests of engineers and the engineering industry can 
best be served by the fullest and speediest possible co- 
operation in the planning of wages and production in arms 
factories. 
* * * 


Progress in Electricity.—There has been no more 
marked feature of the post-war period than the spreading 
use of electrical power. Since 1929 the pace of electrifica- 
tion has been strikingly accelerated; and in the eight years 
the annual output of electricity by authorised undertakings 
has more than doubled, rising from 10,294 million kwh. 
to 22,905 million kwh. last year. Not even the sharp 
reversal in the general trend of industry since the summer 
of 1937 has sufficed to arrest this expansion. Output last 
month, amounting to 1,679 million kwh., was just short 
of 10 per cent. higher than in August, 1937, while the 
quantity of electricity generated in the first eight months 
of this year was 6.6 per cent. more than in the same 
period of last year. Not only does the industry seem to 
be relatively impervious to cyclical setbacks, it also has the 
opportunity, despite the rapid and extensive progress 
already made, to make equally great headway in the future. 
A survey conducted by the Electricity Commissioners in 
1935-36 showed that out of 12,880,000 premises in the 
areas supplied by 622 authorised undertakings, only 
7,620,000, or about 59 per cent., were wired for the use of 
electricity. There are, however, certain factors which may 
tend to limit the industry’s rate of progress. Some part of 
the success of electricity undertakings during the current 
period of bad trade, for instance, has been due to the 
surprising extent to which building activity has been main- 
tained at a relatively high level. And, in the last resort, 
the industry’s future must depend upon its price policy. 
The suppliers of alternative forms of light and power have 
recently effected appreciable improvements in the economy 
and efficiency of their methods of production and distribu- 
tion and in consumers’ equipment; they have increased the 
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attractiveness of their competitive tariffs. Electricity sup- 
pliers have not always done the same. Only this week, for 
example, in order to secure that trading results in 1940 
should not show a loss, the London and Home Counties 
Joint Electricity Authority, which supplies Dorking, 
Leatherhead, Twickenham, Surbiton and Sutton, have 
announced an increase of 10 per cent. in rates and the 
doubling of hiring charges. This is, however, a special case; 
and, in general, it would seem that the cost of electricity 
to the consumer is still tending to fall. 


* * * 


Doings at Geneva.—The League of Nations has 
assembled for the nineteenth time, with a main object 
before it of interring Article 16, the instrument of 
sanctions, as decently as may be. Herr Sandler for Sweden 
and Dr Patijn for Holland began the burial ceremonies on 
Tuesday, and the procession of mourners has been dis- 
turbed only by China’s last-minute effort to resurrect the 
deceased in an appeal to Article 17, a move that, in the 
circumstances, would mean automatic application to Japan 
of Article 16. It is perhaps a pity that Chinese statesmen 
should have chosen for their appeal a moment when 
circumstances will almost certainly prevent it from having 
a fair hearing. The League meets at a solemn moment; 
but the circumstances which attended its assembly might 
well have impressed an unpreoccupied observer. Forty- 
eight nations found it worthwhile to send delegates to the 
opening session, and a prime minister was the elected 
president. Methods of barbarism may prevail elsewhere : 
at least in Geneva responsible statesmen are not ashamed 
to say, as Mr de Valera said in his presidential speech, 
that “ war settlements are almost invariably unjust, and 
this will be true in the future, no matter who may be the 
victor.” Nor is the assembly mere facade: a core of inter- 
national co-operation does remain. And should anyone 
doubt that it remains he might take a reminder from 
Mr Jordan, representative of New Zealand and the acting- 
president who welcomed Mr de Valera’s election. “ Stress 
of events,” said Mr Jordan, “have not diminished the 
technical work of the League. On the contrary, this work, 
though far short of what was possible, has developed 
extensively, and in many respects beyond what was fore- 
seen by the Covenant itself.” The diligent spirit with which 
this “ secular” work has been carried on, in spite of all 
discouragements over larger issues, saves from triteness the 
remark that if there were no League of Nations it would 
be necessary to invent one; and gives some hope that 


calmer times will see a renewed enlargement of the 
League's activities. 


* * * 


The Aland Islands.—It was announced on Sep- 
tember 8th by the Foreign Minister of Sweden that the 
Swedish and Finnish Governments were in consultation 
over a certain modification of the present status of the 
Aland Islands under the international convention of Octo- 
ber 20, 1921. The two countries’ common purpose, Mr 
Sandler said, was to ensure the preservation of the main 
object of the convention, which was that the Islands should 
remain neutralised and demilitarised under the sovereignty 
of Finland. Since the conclusion of the agreement of 1921 
the international situation had changed enormously for the 
worse, and it was therefore of paramount importance to 
the states on both sides of the Baltic that the Aland group 
of islands—occupying, as it does, a key position midway 
between Sweden and Finland, at the mouth of the Gulf 
of Bothnia—should under no conditions find itself in the 
hands of a Great Power in the event of war in the Baltic. 
It was therefore now the Swedish and Finnish view that 
the area of the demilitarised waters round the islands 
ought to be cut down on the south side far enough to make 
it possible for the Finnish armed forces to screen the 
islands from the danger of a lawless coup. Mr Sandler’s 
speech has to be read in conjunction with the friendly visit 
which is being paid to Finland this week by the Swedish 
Chief of Staff, and with the fact that the naval command 
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of the Baltic is now once more held by Germ 

years there have been rumours of a Gennen intent ~ 
use this local naval supremacy in order to attack Ris i 
via the Baltic. There have also been rumours that Ger 
many had hopes of persuading Finland to lend herself as 
“a jumping-off ground” for a German expeditionary 
force which would attack not only Leningrad, but the 5 
second, even more vital, piece of Russia’s anatomy: that 
is, the railway running northwards, parallel to the Russo. 
Finnish frontier, through the Russian-ruled but Finnish 
inhabited territory of Eastern Karelia, to Murmansk, 
Russia’s only port on the open ocean that is ice-free all 
the year round. The present Finno-Swedish consultations 
make it clear to-day—if it was not sufficiently clear 
already—that Finland has no intention of being a party 
willingly or unwillingly, to any aggressive designs, j 


* * * 


A _ Precedent.—There is a second reason why 
the friendly and good-neighbourly understanding between 
Finland and Sweden over the Aland Islands is of peculiar 
interest in the present European crisis over the Sudeten- 
land. The Aland Islands are a territory with a population 
which is 100 per cent. Swedish, but which historically 
has belonged to Finland. When Finland regained her 
independence from Russia in 1917, the Aland Islanders 
claimed the right of self-determination, too. In 1919 they 
held an informal plebiscite in which 9,735 out of 10,196 
islanders entitled to vote are said to have voted for an 
Anschluss of the Islands to Sweden. A grant of autonomy 
to the Islands by Finland in 1920 satisfied neither the 
Islanders themselves nor their big brother Sweden; and 
the consequent tension between Sweden and Finland 
moved Great Britain, in the same year, to bring the case 
before the League, which, with Swedish and Finnish con- 
sent, appointed a Commission of Three (a Belgian, a Swiss 
and an American) to report on the rights of the case and 
to draft a settlement. The Commission pronounced that 
Finland’s title to sovereignty over the Islands was incon- 
testable, but that the Islanders formed a distinct group 
within the Finnish body politic, with special characteristics 
to be preserved and rights to be safeguarded. They laid 
down five guarantees which ought to be added to the exist- 
ing Finnish autonomy statute; and they recommended that 
if—but only if—these guarantees were refused by Fin- 
land, a formal plebiscite should be held on the 
question of an Anschluss with Sweden. This story had a 
happy ending. The Finns did give the required guaran- 
tees; the Swedes did accept these as adequate; the new 
Finnish law, embodying the new guarantees, was placed 
under the supervision of the Council of the League of 
Nations; and, since then, the Aland Islands have been 
happy in having no history, while the relations between 
Sweden and Finland have changed from hostility and 
mutual mistrust to friendship and mutual confidence. 


* a * 


There is one passage in the Belgian-Swiss-American 
Commission's report of 1921 on the Aland problem which 
has so close a bearing on the Sudeten problem of 1938 
that it deserves quotation verbatim: — 


To concede minorities, either of language or of religion, 
or to any fractions of a population, the right of withdraw- 
ing from the community to which they belong, because it 1S 
their wish or their good pleasure, would be to destroy 
order and stability within States, and to inaugurate 
anarchy in international life; it would be to uphold 4 
theory incompatible with the very idea of the State as 4 
territorial and political unity. . . . The separation of a 
minority from the State of which it forms a part and its 
incorporation in another State can only be considered as 
an altogether exceptional solution, a last resort when the 
State lacks either the will or the power to apply just and 
effective guarantees. 


The whole world outside Germany will be of one mind 
in holding that Czechoslovakia in 1938, like Finland in 
1921, has offered a discontented minority guaranee 
which go so far that they should put the “ last resort’ ° 
secession quite out of court. 
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Special Areas and Aliens.—Within the very 
jimited ambit of the authority of the Commissioner for 
the Special Areas in England and Wales steady progress 
is being made. Up to the end of last month, offers of 
contributions towards rent, rates and income-tax, 
guthorised by the Special Areas (Amendment) Act of 
April, 1937, had been made to 63 enterprises to induce 
them to establish undertakings in the Areas, The trading 
estates in the Team Valley and at Treforest still regularly 
report increases in the numbers of established factories 
and projected tenants; and the experience and organisation 
of the trading estate companies are being employed to 
clear sites and found factories outside the actual estates. 


* * * 


An important feature of the trading estates’ experience, 
in view of the eflux of refugees from Greater Germany, is 
the rdle played by foreigners in their development. On the 
properties of North Eastern Trading Estates, for instance, 
Germans, Austrians and other aliens (excluding offshoots 
of established Continental concerns) have set up plant to 
produce haberdashery, cycle lamps, lamp-shades, furni- 
ture, underclothing, knitwear, buttons and leather goods. 
Most of these concerns will employ no more than a score 
of workers at first, but at least four will employ about 
one hundred people. The chief difficulty aliens experience 
in starting business in England is lack of capital. Refugees 
cannot normally bring more than negligible sums out of 
their countries; and loans from the Special Areas Recon- 
struction Association and the Nuffield Trust are not avail- 
able unless the individual can put up half the capital 
required. Yet it would seem that an influx of refugees 
building up businesses and employing British labour might 
contribute markedly to the prosperity of the Special Areas. 
Jewish exiles are anxious to make in this country goods, 
like cheap clocks and watches, fancy leather goods and 
Viennese knitted wear, which have hitherto been imported. 
It should not be beyond the power of private organisation 
and finance to provide the means of establishing such 
concerns to the material advantage of Britain and British 
workers, 


Anglo - Japanese Relations.—While rumours are 
running in Tokio that the present Japanese Ambassador at 
the Court of St. James’s, Mr Yoshida, is to be removed 
for the offence of being too “ pro-British,” conversations 
are taking place in Tokio between the Japanese Foreign 
Minister, General Ugaki, and the British Ambassador, Sir 
Robert Craigie, over the damage to British interests in 
China that has been done by the Japanese in the course 
of their war of aggression in and against that third party. 
As he proved by his conduct of a number of delicate and 
long-drawn-out negotiations over the limitation of naval 
armaments, Sir Robert Craigie is a past-master in the art 
of conciliation, There are, however, some moral and 
Psychological gulfs which cannot be bridged even by the 
ablest and most unwearying diplomacy, and it rather looks 
as though there were a gulf of this kind between the 
Japanese and the British points of view. Japanese opinion 
apparently bases its attitude almost entirely on the present 
strategical situation in Eastern Asia. In an Anglo-Japanese 
ordeal by battle in this quarter of the globe, Great Britain, 
80 the Japanese calculate, would be virtually at Japan’s 
mercy in present circumstances. Therefore, argue the 
Japanese, it would be “ unrealistic” of the British to be 
too insistent upon the strict letter of their rights in China 
—tven limiting the conception of British “ rights” to the 
sphere of “ British interests” in the old-fashioned narrow 
sense of British property, British lives and British trade. 
As for British indignation over Japan’s conduct in and 
‘wards China, it would be simply fantastic, in the 
Japanese view, for Great Britain to allow herself to be 
affected by such “ luxury feelings” in her dealings with a 

ower which (even if in British eyes an aggressor and an 
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atrocity-perpetrator) is anyway now top-dog in Eastern 
Asia. The Japanese are, of course, notoriously bad psycho- 
logists; but it is nevertheless Strange that, in dealing with 
us, they seemed determined to ignore the truth that in 
public affairs, as in private, people are never moved exclu- 
sively by material considerations. In this case, the voices 
of honour and conscience are the more persuasive because 
they speak the same language as the voice of self-interest 
when British interests are looked at on a long view and 
thereby seen in their true perspective. In the long run, the 
preservation of international order—which Japan is doing 
her best to smash—is a far greater “ British interest ” than 
the pieces of British property that Japanese looters may 
have carried off from Shanghai. 


Defending the Empire.—The traditional importance 
of India in the structure of Imperial security is greater 
to-day than ever. The British Government this week 
announced plans to assist the Government of India in 
the urgent task of expanding and modernising the de- 
fences of India. The Indian army has fallen behind in 
up-to-date equipment; the strength of the Royal Air 
Force in India is reputedly insufficient; and India’s 
coastal defences require improvement. In addition, the 
increases in soldiers’ pay, parallel with those announced 
for the home army by Mr Hore-Belisha last March, and 
the rising cost of materials threaten to augment seriously 
the burden of defence expenditure upon India’s overloaded 
Budget. The Indian Government are responsible for the 
maintenance, equipment, sea transport and part of the 
pensions of the British army in India. A contribution of 
$1,500,000 a year from this country was introduced in 
1933 towards the cost of these items, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Garran Committee. But, even so, defence 
charges account for not far short of one-third of Central 
and provincial expenditure together and more than half 
of Central expenditure alone. The increases in pay will 
entail an extra annual burden of £1,125,000 ; and, although 
India’s fervent nationalists are now convinced of the 
need to strengthen their Government’s defences, they are 
still of the opinion that the cost of maintaining forces 
whose réle in war would be to a large extent Imperial 
rather than purely Indian falls too heavily upon the Indian 
Budget, to the detriment of expenditure on social services. 
The British Government have now decided to increase 
their annual contribution to £2 millions; to make a capital 
grant up to £5 millions for equipment and aircraft ; 
and to transfer four battalions ultimately from the Indian 
to the Imperial establishment. The proposals still need 
Parliament’s sanction, and are designed to take effect 
next April. The policy they represent would seem to be 
both just and wise. The Indian taxpayer will be rightly 
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relieved ; and the safety of the Empire as a whole will be 


increased. 


* * * 


South African Cabinet Changes.—General Hert- 
zog has carried out his declared intention of bringing back 
into the Cabinet Mr A. P. J. Fourie, who was defeated at 
the General Election; and in so doing he has weakened 
his team by the loss of two Ministers, Mr J. H. Hofmeyr, 
for Mines, Education and Social Welfare, and Mr F. C. 
Sturrock, without Portfolio, who have resigned in protest 
at the way in which Mr Fourie has been nominated to the 
Senate as a representative of the natives. The contretemps 
was the greater by reason of Mr Hofmeyr’s strictures on 
the Prime Minister’s move. He asserted that the nomina- 
tion was “a prostitution of the constitution,” since he 
claimed, in disagreement with General Hertzog, that Mr 
Fourie did not have the close knowledge of native affairs 
required by the constitution in senators nominated to re- 
present the natives. Mr Hofmeyr’s charges were grave. 
He saw “one more safeguard” to native rights swept 
away. But an examination of Mr Fourie’s record hardly 
bears out this strong speaking. Having gone in with 
General Hertzog on the formation of the United South 
Africa Party against the breaking-away of his leader, Dr 
Malan, Mr Fourie incurred the full onslaught of National- 
ist displeasure when he contested his Cape seat at the 
General Election; and the fact that he lost a seat he had 
insisted on fighting against General Hertzog’s advice and 
which he had previously held with undoubted native sup- 
port, is witness to scarcely more than the success of 
Nationalist attacks upon him. The view that Mr. Fourie’s 
nomination is a direct threat to the natives is thus at least 
non-proven. But it is impossible to ignore the charge of 
playing politics with the constitution especially when it 
comes from a man of Mr. Hofmeyr’s standing and in- 
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tegrity. The Prime Minister would have been w 
had avoided all cause for suspicion. The question Now at 
issue is whether the gaining of Mr Fourie is sufficient com 
pensation to the Government for the loss of Mr Hofmeyr 
and Mr Sturrock, and for the consequent shock to Cabinet 
unity. 


iser if he 


* * * 


Health of London Busmen.—More than a year 
has passed since the sympathies of the general public were 
aroused by statements about the ill-health of London’s 
busmen—and alienated by the calling of a strike at 
Coronation time. When the strike was ended, it was 
arranged that representatives of the Medical Research 
Council, the London Passenger Transport Board and the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union should make a 
joint inquiry into the truth of these disturbing statements, 
They have not yet completed their task. But an interim 
report, published on Thursday, suggests that many of last 
year’s allegations, however true they may have been in 
substance, cannot be substantiated in statistical detail. 
Mortality figures, for instance, do not show that busmen 
tend to live for a shorter time than other workers. Nor are 
hospital records very helpful. On the other hand, the con- 
ferences have agreed that bus drivers and conductors are 
more prone to gastric troubles than tramwaymen; and the 
report expresses the view that more precise research into 
the effects of irregular meals, nervous strain and noxious 
fumes is needed. Since the strike, agreed new schedules 
have improved working conditions on the buses; and it 
seems likely now that the villain of the piece is not the 
L.P.T.B. but London itself. Busmen may suffer more than 
most workers in the monstrous, overgrown, congested and 
uncomfortable metropolis because they are employed on 
oil- and petrol-driven vehicles and are chief victims of the 
stop-and-start flow of the traffic. 


Overseas Correspondence 


From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


Trade Balances and Exchange Rates 


New YorkK, September 6.—The decline in sterling below 
the traditional parity has occasioned no little concern in Wall 
Street. While it is usually associated with the disturbed inter- 
national political situation, the decline is also attributed to 
trade factors. In the last eight or nine months the United 
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States has had an enormous export surplus, while England 
has had a substantial passive balance. Quite apart from war 
scares, these strongly diverging movements suggested 
pressure On an exchange relationship based on quite different 
trade conditions. Under former monetary practice this sort 
of pressure would have manifested itself in moving interest 
rates; under contemporary practice it manifests itself in the 
exchange rates. The world became familiar with the dis- 
advantages of fluctuations in money rates; it remains to be 
seen whether the consequences of contemporary practice are 
preferable. 


Prospects for the Autumn 


Preliminary data for the month of August are now avail- 
able. They indicate that the recovery in July persisted with 
about equal vigour in August, although the motor industry 
was in its annual transition period with production probably 
at its minimum. The residential building figures, though con- 
tinuing to be most impressive, should be viewed with some 
circumspection. 

The Housing Act passed last winter has provided a marked 
Stimulus to speculative building, of which there was little 
in 1936-37. In the vicinity of New York, where rents were 
already tending to sag, the new accommodation is Pro 
viding severe competition with existing accommodation. 7 
the recovery extends in scope, an increased demand or 
accommodation, new or old, would be presumed. It 1s = 
possible that conditions in the vicinity of New York are n° 
typical of the whole country; as there is some reason f 
imagine that the New York area is not gaining population, 
not actually losing it. 

In other words, while July and August have see? b) 
vigorous out-of-season revival, Labour Day (September st 
has not lost its conventional significance as the boundary 
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r and autumn. Opinion is nearly unanimous 
betwee summer revival will be continued in the autumn; 
the absence of unanimity Is largely attributable to the lack 
of evidence yet of any increased retail consumer demand 
comparable with the rise in production. This is quite in 
harmony with seasonal expectations; but, seasonally, Septem- 
ber is also expected to provide a marked quickening in retail 


trade. 
Family Incomes 


In recent weeks, three committees have submitted reports 
of unusual interest. The report of the committee of the 
National Emergency Council on conditions in the Southern 
States was mentioned in a recent letter (The Economist, 
August 27th, page 407). In the past week, two other reports 
were published: a report by a special committee which has 
been studying industrial relations in Great Britain, and a 
report on family incomes by the National Resources Com- 
mittee. The report on industrial relations presented a picture 
which is almost idyllic in comparison with our own, but did 
not extend its inquiry into the reasons for the different state 
of affairs in the two countries. 

The report on family incomes is perhaps the most elaborate 
study of the kind ever made; it includes, in addition to 
material taken from official sources, a detailed house-to-house 
survey of some 300,000 sample families, The report estimates 
that there are in the United States some 39,458,300 family 
units, of which about 10 millions are described as one-person 
families. The 29,400,000 family units, consisting of two or 
more persons, comprise about 116 million individuals, which 
would give an average of almost four per family group. Of 
these 29 million families, 14 per cent. receive less than 
$500 in 1935-36; 42 per cent. less than $1,000; 65 per 
cent. less than $1,500; and 87 per cent. less than $2,500. Ten 
per cent. receive incomes between $2,500 and $5,000; 2 per 
cent. incomes between $5,000 and $10,000; and 1 per cent. 
incomes above $10,000. The aggregate of these 29 million 
family incomes is given as $48,000 millions; and of this 
total the 42 per cent. with incomes under $1,000 receive 
about 16 per cent.; the 3 per cent. with incomes above $5,000 
receive 21 per cent.; and the remaining middle group, about 
half of the total, receiving more than $1,000 and less than 
$5,000, evidently have 63 per cent. of the total family income. 

Dividing the 39 million “consumer units” into equal 
thirds, the report states that the lowest third received in- 
comes of less than $780, the middle third incomes between 
$780 and $1,450, and the upper third, above $1,450. 

The lowest third (13 million consumer units) included 
1,700,000 single men, 1,600,000 single women and 5,900,000 
families of two or more. Of these 13 million units, almost 
4,000,000 were more or less dependent on relief; the mean 
income of the lowest third was $471 for the year 1935-36; 
in the aggregate, this group received approximately 10 per 
cent. of the national income. 

The middle third (incomes between $780 and $1,450 with 
a mean income of $1,076) receive 24 per cent. of the aggre- 
gate income. The upper third, with incomes from $1,450 
upwards, is estimated to have received 66 per cent. of the 
aggregate income; and of this section 20 per cent. of the 
families were recipients of relief. 


Regional Differences 


The report remarks that the data make no adjustments for 
regional variations in the cost of living. But they do show 
important sectional differences in family income. 


AVERAGE INCOME PER FAMILY 
Median me 


$ 
Now Mngfeted .ccsssccsccccccrrsccor 16290 1,810 
Nosth Catia scccccosccccocoaceees 1,260 1,786 
OU ssiciniehnsleniteeenis ara ae 905 1,326 
Mountain and Plains ............... 1,040 1,363 
PUNY <sdnidecsrtieddibedtbbcnidonss 1,335 1,775 


There is no discussion in the report of the influence of 
the so-called Negro question upon the distribution of family 


incomes; but the following calculations are revealing : — 


Median Mean 
White —_ — = ¥ 
Southern Rural .............. , 1,00 480 1,535 566 
Southern Cities, 2,500 an 
rt a°enebepeiaiienn anata 1,570 525 2,019 635 
orth Central Cities, 100,000 
COUR soniiccliitlincukbeickee 1,720 1,095 2,616 1,227 


._ From these figures, it seems clear that actual destitution 
i the United States is to a very considerable degree asso- 
“ated with the Negro question. 
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France 


Calm Continues 


Paris, September 15.—-The speech at Nuremberg was 
not interpreted as closing the door to continued negotiations 
under the auspices of Lord Runciman. After the clash be- 
tween Czechs and Sudeten Germans, which followed the 
speech, and the Sudeten ultimatum, the hope here is that 
Prague may find it possible to make further concessions. 
The country remains quite calm, in spite of, or because of, 
the many measures Of security which have been taken. The 
public funds are steady; and the 3 per cents. actually stand 
at their highest level for the last twenty months, while the 
4} per cents. are only between 2 and 3 points below their 
highest quotation this year. It must be taken into account, 
however, that the market is almost completely inactive. 

The protracted dockers’ dispute at Marseilles has been 
ended by agreement. It may be that union labour conflicts 
are pending, but the pressure of the foreign crisis is holding 
them in check. 

The preliminary work of preparing the 1939 Budget is now 
completed, and M. Marchandeau, the Minister of Finance, 
will submit the draft to the Finance Committee of the 
Chamber in the next few days. It is expected that the 
ordinary Budget will be balanced; and there will be appre- 
ciable reductions in extraordinary expenditure. 

The financial implications of the current international 
crisis are two. On the one hand, it is clear that expenditure 
cannot be drastically reduced. On the other, national senti- 
ment has so hardened that investors will be ready to support 
the Government, and there is more spontaneous aid 
for the public finances than was previously evident. It may 
be that the Government will take advantage of this new 
atmosphere to embark upon a new financial effort. 


Industry Slack 


The preliminary index of production (not all the data 
are yet available) continues to be disappointing, and it is 
likely that the belated figures for July and August will show 
no appreciable improvement, because the taking of holidays 
with pay naturally caused some slackening activity. Actually 
the prospects of solving the industrial problem depend largely 
upon the trend of prices. In August, the course of prices was 
rather favourable, as a result of the marked decline of the 
price of foodstuffs, especially secondary cereals and vege- 
tables. But prices usually tend to go down at this season of 
the year, so that any conclusion about the influence of 
prices now would be premature. And food prices have in 
fact risen again. ; 

The Statistique Générale de la France has published its 
monthly figures of industrial changes : — 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (1928 =: 100) 


July, May, June, July, 
1937 1938 1938 1938 


Bud vu ncnebuciamiensakes 86 91 93 92 
Chemical industries .......... 97 98 100 fe 
Paper ........ssccecseesseseserees 172 153 158 148 
Iron and steel .......cceesessers 84 65 63 56 
Engineering ........sseesseveres 88 78 76 73 
ATOMMODEIE .0cccscccccescccscees 84 88 91 89 
Building.............ccccoscseeses 64 61 61 62 
Gas and electricity .........+++ 125 134 135 nie 
Miscellaneous ..........seeeee0s 108 108 107 


In the motor industry, 18,840 automobiles were put on the 
road in July, compared with 18,690 in June and 18,595 in 
May. The figures for the spinning industry are as follows: — 

July, May, June, July, 
1937 1938 1938 1938 
Spinning (average per spindle 
in kilograms) :— 


RIES sai cannnamnmveres 1,783 1,874 1,914 1,772 
feeeion. ii a aeeiteiatalana 1,700 1,768 1,876 1,784 
IE |... ccncenckeisvssaseseacs 1,593 2,241 2,254 2,243 
Unfulfilled orders........... 4,746 5,523 5,551 5,520 
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The latest figures show that the marked fall in food prices 
evident in August has been arrested, and the index has 
actually risen: — 

WHOLESALE Prices (1914= 100) 
1938 


Prices Aug., June July Aug. Sept. 
1937 10 
General index ........0.cccscecssee 500 652 652 646 644 
Domestic products ........0+++0+ 602 685 673 670 668 
Imported products ........ss000+ 568 592 613 603 602 
PORRIIIED. .0cccccccccescccccceccce 572 656 638 629 632 
Industrial products ..........0+++ 606 649 665 661 655 
Rerait Prices (1914= 100) 

General index ..............-000008 615 698 698 695 
Lighting and heating (1930= 

100) sdapibeenbiadeshesanuumnete 105-2 117-8 118-2 121-6 
CRattinm .ccccccceccsccocevescececees 96-4 100-4 100-4 100-4 


The number of bankruptcies in August was 255, against 
416 in July and 472 in June; judicial liquidations and bank- 
ruptcies together amounted to 364, against 548 in July and 
613 in June, 








Germany 


War or Peace? 


[This letter was written before the announcement of Mr 
Chamberlain's intention to visit Herr Hitler—Ep., Econ.] 


Beruin, September 14.——Observers on the spot learned 
with surprise that the Fuehrer’s final speech about Czecho- 
slovakia at Nuremberg was read outside Germany with some 
relief. Such relief could only be justified if people outside 
Germany had feared the announcement by Herr Hitler of 
immediate measures by the Reich that would precipitate war. 
Actually, if Herr Hitler’s speech is taken literally, he did 
announce the likelihood of such measures—but he did not 
announce that they would be taken immediately. 

As it is, there are no really reassuring signs, except perhaps 
the significant reserve of the military, who are the con- 
spicuously intelligent element in the population. There is 
always hope that the soldiers may impose caution, as it 
seems they did in earlier crises. But no one knows what 
German generals think to-day; and it is not unlikely that 
the civil Government may pursue a policy which, as much 
by muddling as by design, will tend to bring about war. 

It is still not believed here that the Reich Government has 
decided upon the crude measure of a march into Czecho- 
slovakia—that is, without a sufficient accumulation of 
plausible motives. Such motives are piling up; and it is 


‘ likely enough that an invasion to preserve order (as in the 


case of Austria when Dr Schuschnigg arranged a plebiscite 
and summoned the leaders of Labour to help him) may soon 
be deemed necessary. Yet it is much more likely that parti- 
tion of the Czech Republic will be virtually brought about 
without such overt German intervention as would give 
Prague’s allies grounds for resorting to force. 

Any solution of the Sudeten problem except by secession 
of the territories to the Reich seems, on the face of it, impos- 
sible. It would be possible to prevent this; and, after the 
Nuremberg threats, there is a good case for saying that it 
ought to be prevented, because the result would only be 
another similar problem, or set of problems, elsewhere in 
Europe. On the other hand, it is unfortunately true that any 
outcome other than secession will not really be a solution. 
The Powers may forbid Germany to make war; they cannot 
forbid her to make trouble. It was never in doubt that Ger- 
many’s aim from the first was partition and annexation; nor 
that this was the wish of the Sudeten Germans themselves. 

When Prague made concessions which would have more 
than satisfied the Sudeten Germans, had they desired to 
remain within the Republic, the pretence that they only 
wanted autonomy within the Czechoslovak State had to be 
abandoned. In fact, it was abandoned in Germany before 
Herr Hitler made his final Nuremberg speech—first when 
the Press was ordered to print dispatches, all dated from 
Nuremberg, declaring for partition (an English newspaper 
article provided incentive and text); and, secondly, when Herr 
Hitler made a general statement in favour of the right of 
“ self-determination.” He was most emphatic, addressing the 
Army on September 12th, in his announcement that “no 
negotiation, no conference, no agreement (Abmachung) gave 
us the natural right to unite Germans.” He was y 
referring to Austria; and he added that the right was vindi- 
cated, “thanks to the soldiers.” 

Significantly, the only “agreement” in question at the 
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time of the Anschluss was the agreement conc 

the Fuehrer and Herr von Schuschnigg to reece ea 
independence. What, we may ask, would be the use - 
similar agreement about Czechoslovakia—were there an. 
chance of such an agreement—if, “ thanks to the soldiers, 5 
the agreement would merely lead to further disagreement 
and the vindication, as in Austria’s case, of the natural 5) 
to unite Germans? ght 


Faith and Reason 


It is to be feared that, in these matters, the blunt-minded 
English people do not understand the Nazi psychosis some- 
times misnamed an ideology. The substance of this is that 
there are no limits to what may rightly be done in the name 
of unity, Aryanism, might, and other national values, real or 
ornamental. It is from this that the impressive. single- 
mindedness of National-Socialism derives—the great thauma- 
turgy of doing-as-one-likes in pursuit of aims which, neither 
moral nor immoral, are always National-Socialist. From this 
single-mindedness also arise the apparent contradictions and 
anomalies of National-Socialist actions—the execution to-day 
of political enemies for shots fired in street riots six years 
ago, while shots fired on the other side are applauded; the 
impending trial of Austrian Separatists; and so on. 

: Actions like these are possible in other countries. A 

Trotskyist in Russia is, after all, no better off than a 
“Liberal” in the Third Reich. But there is one very pro- 
found difference. Outside of Germany people seek to justify 
their drastic actions on ostensibly logical grounds. They are 
apologetic and explanatory. It is not so in Germany. There 
is no pretence at logic. Thus it is quite natural for Herr 
Hitler, on the one hand, to emphasise as proof of ‘his zeal 
for peace that he has made a self-sacrificing pact with 
Poland where there are many “Germans to unite,” and 
abjured his old plan to recover the Germans in Alsace- 
Lorraine; and, on the other hand, to proclaim in the same 
breath that, “ thanks to the soldiers,” no agreement is bind- 
ing. The ordinary statesman may say and do these things; 
but he will equivocate and try to explain. In Nazi Germany 
there is a “ higher truth” which has nothing to do with the 
facts; and no Nazi statesman need seek to reconcile actual 
inconsistencies in statement or deed. 

The position in Czechoslovakia seems to leave little room 
for hope. And the course of the negotiations so far suggests 
that failure was inevitable. In Germany we have seen within 
a month assertions that Lord Runciman did not want peace, 
his mission being to assist the British Government in its plan 
for an anti-German world war, and assertions that Lord 
Runciman openly sided with the Sudeten folk. In general 
Lord Runciman cannot expect the approbation of German 
history. For by his skill and persistence in persuading the 
Czechs to make concessions he has tried to “ put Prague in 
the right.” And, were the whole Carlsbad programme con- 
ceded, Prague would still, in German eyes, be in the wrong. 





Bulgaria 


Altered Terms of Trade 


Soria, September 7.—Bulgarian foreign trade in the first 
seven months of 1938 was valued at 5,429 million leva. 
Exports were 2,790 million leva and imports 2,639 million 
leva. There was thus a surplus of exports amounting to 151 
million leva. Compared with the same period last year, 
imports have increased in volume and fallen in value, while 
exports, on the other hand, have decreased in volume and 
risen in value. 

The greatest increases in imports were in purchases of 
metals, oils, textiles and rubber. Machinery and pulp imports 
alone showed a decrease. The prices of imports, which are 
mainly industrial products, are now considerably lower than 
they were at this time last year. ey 

There was a fall in exports of nearly all commodities, 
except tobacco, pigs, poultry, wheat, dairy produce, straw- 
berries, colza and probably grapes. The greatest declines were 
in exports of haricot beans, maize, sunflower-seed and cattle. 
Nevertheless, because of higher prices prevailing in foreign 
markets for Bulgarian agricultural produce, the total value 
of exports was slightly higher than in the first seven months 
of last year. Haricot beans, maize, eggs, cattle and dairy 
produce showed the biggest increases in price, while hide 
prices fell considerably. ; 

There have been certain marked changes in the 
geographical distribution of Bulgaria’s foreign trade during 
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‘ear. Imports from Germany, Belgium, Switzer- 
oe er Sweden ‘coe fallen. Imports from all other 
_ tries have risen, especially from Great Britain, Italy, 
or tendits Poland, France, United States and Hungary. 
7 rts to Great Britain, Belgium, United States, Sweden 
nT Denmark have fallen off, while exports to most other 
vountries, and particularly to Italy, Germany, Poland, 


Hungary and Holland, have increased. 


Dependence on Germany 


The first and dominating place in Bulgaria’s foreign trade 
is still occupied by Germany. The Reich supplies 49 per cent. 
of Bulgarian imports and absorbs 46 per cent. of Bulgarian 
exports; and is followed in the list of Bulgaria’s customers 


by Italy, Great Britain and Czechoslovakia, in that order: — 
Coun Imports Exports 
ae i, milion Lv) 
ee ne ae 306 
Great Britain ......sccccsseseseseeees 213 205 
Czechoslovakia ....seseeeeeeee apeien 159 226 
Poland .....ccccccccscccccccccccsveceoes 168 176 
FLaNCe .....ccccccccccccccccccccccoccece = = 
Hungar y See ROPER HHO e eee ee . 
Switzerland  ..cccccccccesccesees seco 57 66 
United States .....cccccccsecssecesece 83 35 
Blotiend ..ccccnsccssopnenononenbenes - 33 79 
Roumania eeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeere eeeee 80 2 
Egypt ......cccccccccccccccscsesoceese ° 14 58 
Doonmnae® ...ccccesssecvnsseones aswaeen 1 54 


A number of factors are likely to improve the outlook for 
exports. Some increase in the prices of agricultural produce 
can be expected as a result of expansion in industrial output. 
Unemployment is falling. And an increase in demand in 
Central and Western Europe would undoubtedly exercise a 
very favourable influence on exports, enabling them to com- 
mand better prices. The price factor will be of great impor- 
tance this year because, Owing to the rather small crops, 
exports will be smaller in volume than they were last year. 





New Zealand 


Exports Still Falling 


CANTERBURY, August 26.—Foreign trade returns for the 
export year ended June 30th show that the decline in export 
receipts has continued. For the calendar year 1937 exports 
reached £NZ66,700,000, the highest figure yet recorded. For 
the year ended June 30, 1938, the value fell to £NZ61,900,000, 
the fall in wool prices being the chief factor in this decline. 
A comparison of the seasons 1937-38 and 1936-37 shows that 
receipts for wool fell by £NZ6,400,000 and for hides, skins 
and tallow by £NZ1,100,000. 

These decreases were offset in part by increases of 
£NZ2,600,000 in butter and cheese exports, and 
£NZ2,200,000 in chilled and frozen meat. It is a matter of 
Some concern that the export prices of industrial raw 
materials, which usually rise and fall earlier than food prices, 
fell 40 per cent. during the year, the prices of animal foods 
continuing their upward trend. Should a fall in the prices of 
animal foodstuffs occur, a further decline in export receipts 
must follow. 

Imports have been rising steadily since the lowest depths 
of the depression were passed, and they reached their peak 
in the year ended March 31st last, when they totalled 
£NZ58,060,000, Imports then dropped for the year ended 
June last to £NZ57,540,000, Over the complete year exports 
have fallen and imports have risen, and the export surplus 
has been reduced from £NZ14,540,000 in 1936-37 to 
£NZ4,380,000 in 1937-38. 

In consequence, the export surplus has been insufficient to 
Cover the amount of about £NZ10,000,000 required for in- 
terest payments, etc., abroad, and the funds held overseas by 
» banks, mainly for exchange purposes, have been reduced. 

he actual reduction in these funds from £NZ36,960,000 in 
June, 1937, to £NZ26,120,000 in June, 1938, indicates that 
the export of capital, which has been noticeable from these 
returns for some years past, still continues. 


Slackened Business 


Internal business conditions appear to have varied in recent 
the In Close correspondence with the course of imports, 
ec, rst half of 1935 = 100), reached 150 for the first half 

uring the past few months. An index of average bank debits 
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(the first half of 1935 = 100), reached 150 for the first half 
of 1937 and fell to 140 for the first half of 1938. 

Sales tax receipts in the latest quarter were also about 
6 per cent. lower than in the same period of last year. Build- 
ing Continues to expand and has now reached pre-depression 
levels, but the Government’s building programme is respon- 
sible for a large part of the increase. 

While export prices have fallen, wholesale prices have been 
fairly stable. Retail prices have advanced slightly and wages 
have risen more rapidly. The index of retail prices is now 
51 per cent. above its 1914 level, while the wages index is 
70 per cent. above that level; but the wages index, being an 
index of weekly rates, takes no account of hours or holidays 
and understates the increase in labour costs in recent years. 


Budget and Social Security 


The last session of the present Parliament has been devoted 
mainly to consideration of the Budget and a bill embodying 
the Government’s proposals for social security. Estimates 
for the present year were NZ31,710,000 from taxation (ex- 
cluding employment tax, £NZ5,370,000), and £NZ35,840,000 
for total revenue, while expenditure was estimated at 
£NZ35,790,000, leaving an estimated surplus of £NZ50,000. 
Other features of the Budget were the very high estimates 
for expenditure on public works in the present year, amount- 
ing to £NZ20,720,000, of which £NZ14,260,000 were to be 
found from loan money and £NZ6,460,000 from revenue. 
The public debt at March 31st last stood at £NZ290,200,000. 
The net increase shown for the year was £NZ2,530,000, but 
the new borrowings in 1937-38 amounted to £NZ7,450,000. 

The social security bill, at present under consideration, 
provides for universal superannuation, an extension of exist- 
ing pension schemes, and free medical, maternity and health 
services. Universal superannuation is promised for all persons 
over 65, without limit of income or prcperty, who satisfy the 
required residential conditions. Superannuation begins in 
1940-41 at £NZ10 a year and rises by £NZ2 10s. a year toa 
maximum of £NZ78 per year, which will not be reached 
until about 1970. The maximum rates for old age pensions, 
invalid pensions, miners’ pensions and Maori War pensions 
are raised from £NZ58 10s. to £NZ78 a year. Widows’ and 
orphans’ pensions and family allowances are increased, and 
in future subsistence payments to the unemployed will be 
made from the social security fund. (The bill has now been 
passed by Parliament, after several minor amendments.—ED.) 
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Letters to 


Family Allowances 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—The case for some system of family allowance is 
generally based on considerations of nutrition, of future 
population and of individual well-being. All schemes—as 
far as I know—except those emanating from our own 
“lunatic fringe,” come up against a serious limitation; that 
allowances on an adequate scale are not economically feasible 
without (1) a substantial increase in the national income; or 
2) a substantial change in the distribution of the national 
income as between the classes; or (3) a reduction of the 
general level of pure wages. 

I believe that a scheme could be evolved which would 
achieve the social ends which are the objective of the Family 
Endowment Society, and would at the same time bring great 
economic benefit to the community at large, if the third of 
our limitations set out above was not regarded as paramount. 

The basic principle of the scheme would be the entire 
abolition of unemployment insurance; the substitution of a 
system of payments to all members of the community of 
“ allowances ” on a scale similar to the existing scale of unem- 
ployment benefit; and corresponding revision downwards 
of all pure wages. The social benefits of such a scheme are 
as obvious as the titanic political difficulties in the way of 
its realisation. The economic advantages are less obvious, 
but would, I believe, prove to be of similar scale. The Labour 
Party has accepted in principle the desirability, and all other 
parties have accepted in practice, the inevitability of “ Work 
or Maintenance.” If a man cannot get work, he and his 
family must, nevertheless, be maintained. 

In terms of general economic welfare, the marginal dis- 
utility of a man spending his time in active occupation 
instead of idleness is small; yet, from the point of view of 
the employer who has to pay him wages, the marginal dis- 
utility in employing him is great. How can one expect the 
maximisation of economic welfare in anything like an 
economically free community while this disparity exists? 

I will not take up your space with any description of the 
economic effects of such a system on the relation infer se of 
prices, on the relative standards of living of different types 
of family, on unemployment, or on exports. I am sure that 
all your readers could do this for themselves as well as I 
could, and many of them much better. I believe that all the 
major effects would be beneficial except for (1) the disloca- 
tion during transition; and (2) the effect of raising the neces- 
sary funds. 

As to the latter, I believe that, even if such a crude device 
as a general sales tax on consumption goods was used, the 
disadvantage would serve only to reduce in quite moderate 
degree the beneficial results which would flow from it. On 
balance, I believe that it would enable the free communities 
to rival in economic effectiveness the totalitarian States which 
at present so obviously and so lamentably surpass them. 


Yours faithfully, 


London, E.C.2. GEORGE WANSBURGH. 


America and Britain 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—As a subscriber to your excellent periodical, I have 
been struck with what I think is a failure to understand the 
psychoiogy of my country; so I submit the following, which 
may possibly be of interest. 

It is, I believe, important for England to keep the United 
States as a friend. It is because I hope that she can do this, 
that this advice from a benighted, insular, and insulated 
Middle Westerner is offered. The surest way to lose the 
oe of — , of pee ng States is to try too 

to get them to Si side with England in 
Armageddon of the democracies. aE ne 


September 17, 1938 


the Editor 


Anglo-American friendship means little or nothing to the 
average voter in this country. The United States js not 
Anglo-Saxon any more. European immigrants, their sons and 
grandsons, care little for England; in fact, the British Raj 
means less than nothing to one conspicuous and powerful 
bloc of voters, the negroes; and our New Deal has welded 
the Northern negroes into a compact voting group. 

So far nothing has been adduced to make the Middle West 
or the Pacific Coast war-anxious. We have seen aeroplanes 
fly very fast, but we cannot see anyone conquering this coun- 
try merely because modern science has “ destroyed” our 
“splendid isolation.” We realise that our trade will suffer 
because of any European war; and there is no group of 
powerful individuals expecting to reap huge benefits because 
(1) they doubt if loans could be made to pay for the goods 
and (2) the Administration (whoever is elected in 1940) will 
confiscate war profits. We do not think, moreover, that our 
trade would be improved by entering a war, on either side. 

We are susceptible to the idealistic appeal; and there is a 
real sympathy and feeling of kinship with your people 
among those of our “upper class” who have not had un- 
pleasant experiences with individual Englishmea. We share 
a common culture, and we teach English literature in those 
same colleges where young men and women vow never to 
fight in or support any foreign war. We do not fear invasion, 
as Common sense tells us no one could conquer and hold 
this country, and we cannot see any of the European gang- 
Sters leaving their home grounds to engage us. We do not 
lie awake nights worrying about Japan starting a war with 
her best customer, although the Japs seem to fancy the 
bayonet as a sales argument. In brief, we feel secure, and I 
believe that if England were in our position her attitude 
would be just the same as ours. 

In closing, one more word of friendly caution: petulant 
demands that we “ take a stand” or “ declare ” ourselves will 
elicit a prompt and unfavourable reaction. The delicate 
flower of Anglo-American friendship must be carefully nur- 
tured. I have indicated that I think too assiduous propa- 
ganda might injure that flower. I am so sure that it would 
be hopeless to try to sell us a front line position in a Euro- 
pean war, that I hope your statesmen will not throw away 
in the attempt a friendship that can mean much to your 
country. If there is any hope for what we fondly call civi- 
lisation in a world turning brute, it is in such a friendship. 


Chicago, Your obedient servant, 
U.S.A. Harwoop E. SMEETH. 


POINT FROM LETTER 


The Long-Term Budget Problem .—It is instructive 
to put the three “ Ways of Escape,” proposed in the study 
of “The Long-Term Budget Problem” in your June 11th 
issue to a practical test. “ A reduction of the scale of expen- 
diture by the State, not merely in the defence departments 
but over the whole field of civil expenditure” would mean 
that all those who work under the heading of “ civil expen- 
diture ” would have less to eat, house, clothe or amuse them. 
“ Appropriation by the State, through the medium of taxa- 
tion or otherwise, of a significantly larger proportion of the 
national income than at present ” would mean that all those 
who do not work under the heading “ civil expenditure, 
and to some extent those who do, would have “ significantly 
less” to eat, house, clothe or amuse them. “ Discovery of 
some means by which the rate of increase in the produc: 
tivity of the average individual can be greatly accelerated 
is the most interesting “Way of Escape.” Social investl- 
gators estimate that production could be ten times what it 
is at present. But if the possibility of production being 1- 
creased, say, four times be accepted, then it follows that we 
must consume at four times the present rate. It is difficult 
to see any objection to this course.—P. R. Masson, Bir- 
mingham. 
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Economics and Society 


In these two books* sixteen American professors of 
economics re-examine the trends of modern social economy, 
particularly in the United States. The authors recognise the 
necessity of evolving a method, at once logical and practical, 
of so regulating human affairs as to eliminate social and 
industrial stresses; and they realise the importance of objec- 
tive and accurate diagnosis of contemporary ills. 

Both books are valuable contributions to social and 
economic thought, albeit in very different ways. Professors 
Dixon and Eberhart, of the University of Pittsburg, attempt 
a complete survey of history from the social and economic 
angle from palzolithic times to the present day. This broad 
sweep through history endows their theme with a striking 
sense of perspective and, within its limits, such a survey is 
undoubtedly valuable. 

After sketching in, somewhat impressionistically, the begin- 
nings of society, Professors Dixon and Eberhart go on to 
discuss, Clearly and concretely, the eras of Feudalism, Com- 
mercialism and Industrialism. The causes of the decay of 
Feudalism; the effects of the Crusades and the conquest of 
Constantinople; the significance of the Renaissance, the 
Reformation and the Age of Discovery; and the final elimina- 
tion of feudal elements in the all-important Industrial Revo- 
lution, which paved the way for capitalism and its present 
malaise—all these are passed in skilful review. 

No better introduction than this survey of the past origins 
of present discontents could be suggested for the symposium 
prepared by fourteen professors of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration at Harvard University. The ultimate 
theme of the Pittsburg professors, for instance, may be 
summed up in their own words: — 


The Industrial Revolution solved the technical problems 
... but it created the much more difficult problem of the 
distribution of adequate purchasing power . . . the problem 
of industrialism has been the distribution, not the production 
of wealth. Social planning has become ever more urgent as 
the forces of technology have brought society at an accelerating 
rate from an economy of scarcity to one of potential abundance. 


And, following this very theme, the Harvard studies, 
severally, make no pretence of rigid consistency of thought, 
but, collectively, constitute a shrewd analysis of the signifi- 
cant social and economic problems of to-day, as they are 
illustrated in the American economy. Some of the papers 
deal with relatively domestic problems, such as those of 
accounting reform, the Federal debt, American agriculture 
and the rate-making of public utilities, the balancing of the 
Federal Budget and the development of new uses for agri- 
cultural products. Professor Slichter’s suggestion that 
government, traditionally “a policeman and & judge, .. . 
needs to assume the new function of economic manager,” 
summarises many of their implications. 

Chief interest, however, lies in the contributions of more 
Seneral application. Professor Donham, Dean of the 
Graduate School, opening the symposium with a thoughtful 


mg of “ Material Progress and Social Discontent,” avers 
t 


business faces grave problems of transition . . . transition to 
an age of human understanding, in which advancement of 
scientific knowledge and increase in material efficiency shall 
hot reign as sole gods. 


This theme is echoed in the plea of Professor Gras (dis- 
Cussing price regulation) for “a policy of social justice.” 

rofessor McNair contributes a brief but suggestive 

analysis of the trade cycle. He concludes, not very specifically, 


Sete 
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*“ Economics and Cultural Change.” Di 
‘ ge.” By Russell A. Dixon 
53) vgXingman Eberhart. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Ltd. 
“ oe Ss. 
va Bsns and Modern Society.” Edited by Malcolm P. 
ford U, t and Howard T. Lewis. Harvard University Press. (Ox- 
hiversity Press.) 411 pages. 2ls. 
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that there is a combination of diverse factors inherent in the 
Capitalist system which tends to produce fluctuations; and 
he Classes monetary influences and psychological factors as 
contributory causes. Interestingly, in view of Sir William 
Beveridge’s recent paper to the British Association, Professor 
McNair is ready to support the theory that fluctuations in 
agricultural output may initiate disturbance in business. 

To Professor Tosdal falls the task, implicit in a great 
number of the contributions which have gone before, of 
analysing the difficulties involved in the important problem 
of assessing consumer demand. Since feudal times producer 
and consumer have become more and more widely separated, 
and it is precisely the difficulties so created that are respon- 
sible for the fact that the technique of consumption lags 
behind that of production. 

These are not works of uniformly outstanding importance. 
But they are representative to an unusual degree of the out- 
look of intelligent academic people in the United States upon 
society, its growth and organisation and the straits to which, 
at the height of its technical powers, it has currently come. 
And they are monuments to the industriousness of American 
professors. 


Shorter Noticcs 


* The Battle for Peace.’’ By F. Elwyn Jones. Gollancz. 
352 pages. 8s. 6d. 

Mr Jones, with the aid of the inimitable Horrabin, seeks to 
show the process of Fascist penetration at work. Sometimes 
he mistakes old and familiar processes of Imperial growth 
for what he calls “a new technique of aggression”: the 
world and its frontiers have never been static. As the Rome- 
Berlin Axis appears more and more menacing to the popula- 
tions of, in particular, Europe (Mr Jones declares) the sup- 
porters of peace in all countries, including (underground) 
the Fascist States are made alive to the danger. Peace knows 
no frontiers, not even German and Italian, and a great Inter- 
National Peace Front is possible, if not probable. This is 
the only way to save civilisation from the destruction of war. 
So, taking short cuts through a complex world, Mr Jones 
argues; his picture is grim, but his conclusion is full of hope. 


“This Modern Age.”’ By F. C. Happold. Christophers. 

319 pages. 5s. 

Mr Happold has set out to draft in simple terms a guide 
to the understanding of our own complex and confused 
times. He shows how its organisation has evolved from the 
satisfaction of primitive needs, how government has grown 
and how the relations between nations have been determined 
in the past. He unravels a tangled skein of history and 
economics, and shows at the end the England we know, its 
industry, commerce and finance, its political structure, its 
world setting and its social habits. His task has been 
enormous and the result of necessity sketchy, incomplete 
and somewhat elementary. But the book is very readable and 
may be more influential than more authoritative or expert 
works in persuading people to look beyond their noses for 
explanations of the lives they lead and justification for their 
hopes and fears. 








BRITAIN IN RECOVERY 


This book has been compiled by a Research Committee 
of the British Association, under the chairmanship of 
Professor J. H. Jones. It traces the effects of recovery on 
British industries, and provides a factual, authoritative 
survey of a vital period in the industrial history of this 
country. It should be read and studied by all interested 
in the urgent economic questions of the day. 484 pp. 
15s. net from a bookseller, or 15s. 6d. post free from 
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Wheat in Abundance 


HE long-term downward trend of wheat prices, born 

of human ingenuity in devising means to increase 

the efficiency of cultivation and harvesting, has been a 

boon to mankind. But violent short-term fluctuations in 

the price of wheat, due to the vagaries of the weather, are 

an affliction which is one of the major causes of economic 
instability. 

The unsettling influence of wide short-term fluctuations 
in wheat prices is revealed by the fact that, on the basis of 
average British import prices, the value of the world wheat 
crop, exclusive of U.S.S.R. and China, was of the order 
of £950 millions during the season ended last July, against 
£530 millions in 1933-34 and £1,100 millions in 1928-29. 
This instability has again been demonstrated by the course 
of prices during the past twelve months. Thus, the price 
of wheat on the Liverpool Futures market fell from 8s. 3d. 
per cental on September 13, 1937, to 4s. 8d. last Tuesday. 
A fall of such dimensions spells hardship for the farmers of 
the great wheat-exporting countries and causes unemploy- 
ment among the industrial communities because ot the 
shrunken purchasing power of the wheat growers. 

The immediate cause of the collapse of wheat prices was 
Nature’s unexpected generosity this year. But, as we 
pointed out in our last review of the wheat situation in 
The Economist of September 18, 1937, a slump in prices 
was to be expected. As a result of a series of crop failures 
and rising prices, the area under wheat had been steadily 
extended without bringing a corresponding increase in 
output. This year the area under wheat in the principal 
countries was actually 10 per cent. above the average for 
1932-36. But it was not to be expected that we should 
have an indefinite continuance of sub-normal yields, and 
a normal yield was bound to produce a crop in excess of 
requirements at current prices. This is precisely what 
has happened. As the sharp recovery in wheat prices this 
week has shown, however, wheat has also its importance 
for war. It is only natural, therefore, that attention is 
focussed on this year’s crop estimates by statesmen as 
well as farmers. In the circumstances it may be useful to 
examine the latest estimates of this year’s wheat crops. 

Although the actual yield of this year’s wheat crop is 
net yet available, preliminary estimates give an indica- 
tion of its approximate size in a large number of coun- 
tries. The accompanying table shows the probable yield in 
the principal countries of the world, as given in the latest 
Monthly Review of the Wheat Situation published by the 
Canadian Ministry of Trade and Commerce. 

Both Canada and the United States produced excellent 
crops this year, that of Canada being about twice the size 
of last year’s harvest. The bountiful harvest in Canada 
and in the United States, indeed, was a major factor in 
the headlong decline in prices. Poor crops in 1935-36 and 
1936-37 compelled the United States to import wheat. 
In 1937-38, however, she again exported over 100 million 
bushels, and supplies this season are appreciably heavier. 

Europe’s crop this year is expected to yield 82 million 
bushels more than in 1937. Roumania and Hungary—two 
of the principal exporting countries—have produced heavy 
crops. Among importing countries, Britain’s output shows 
an increase of about 9 million bushels; the major increase, 
however, has occurred in France, whose crop is expected to 
be nearly 50 million bushels heavier than last year. Italy’s 


crop is estimated to be 30 million bushels smaller than in 
1937, but not as small as the poor harvest of 1936. Ger- 
many’s crop is expected to produce a better yield than 
in any of the three preceding years, though there have 
been some doubts concerning the reliability of this opti- 
mistic forecast. Spain’s crop is likely to be appreciably 
smaller and Poland’s crop substantially higher. No striking 
change is expected in the smaller producing countries. 

_ Among the remaining countries the outstanding feature 
is the increase in production in India. The crops of Argen- 


_—_—_— SS 
ESTIMATES OF WHEAT PRODUCTION 
(In million bushels of 60 Ib.) 


1935 1936 1937 1938 
Northern Hemisphere 
North America— 











Canada scachdbbkdbbadaiageecnebe lune 281-9 219:2 182-4 359-0 
SN iil thetnated 3 626:3 626°8 874:0 9%56-0 
Total (incl. Mexico)...........00 919-0 859-6 1,067:0 1,327:0 
Europe— 
(a) Importing Countries— 
United Kingdom............s0000 65:4 55:2 56:3 65:2 
lala a tn 6:9 7:8 7:0 7:9 
ee 23:6 21:6 25:7 23:9 
I edi eee 4-7 23-3 13°55 12:5 
Netherlands SAsadaenaadan beunnenes _ 16:7 15°4 12:9) 15-4 
ET ROR ‘ 16:1 16:2 15:6 16:2 
France ebebethe bbaibabenabebandioeens 285:0 254:°6 253°5 301:3 
TE er - 158-0 121-5 132-0 102-9 
BOM ccccoseccssnccccceseesecesescoes . 282:8 224-6 287:0 257:2 
a icant ede ee 6:0 4:5 6:1 6:2 
GORI ccosecvessccccvesecestoves - 171°5 162-7 164-1 176°4 
IIE Gicadécctiéntdahuchesanbnndin ~ 155 140 #145 15-4 
Czechoslovakia .......sccscccess ~ 62:1 55°6 51:3 57:0 
ill aii hina leet 27-2 19:5 32:4 27:6 
cae ae 73:9 78:4 70:8 79:0 


Total (inc. other countries)..... 1,274-8 1,097-1 1,186 31,2086 
(b) Exporting Countries— 





IID / saiquhintnimes.demepiadadbiienen 47-9 60:4 64:9 591 
ERRATA RR 84:2 87:8 72:2 %44 
ST cicbtosinctbtéatcudsisieds 06:4 128-7 138-2 181°5 
Re 73:1 107°4 86:3 863 
teenie 
I cathe trrinidvaiantnice ania 301-7 384°3 361-5 421°3 
A cee 
Web Miites isi  s.. 1,576-5 1,481 -3 1,547°7 1,629°9 
North Africa— 
A ka ili 33-5 20:8 33:1 331 
i cnnitetnitiaitec teenth 20:0 12:2 20:9 261 
MII Ghobentenéunpinaiautntnnteen 16-9 8-1 17:6 140 
ENIEE -schotaimnciiisinciacenninoailad] 43-2 45:7 45:4 45°9 
i 
NT ssscebediebectedetusisonnnoniaah 113-7 95-8 117-0 1190 
Asia— 
SUID ssctbiiliditonchatiaepabsabioieais 363-2 351-7 3641 402°5 
BPOR:. ccncnssstensibictiseineivchinss 48:7 45:2 50:4 500 
Sere cicccsnnsinibescdieichasemneiteni 92:6 141-6 136°5 1470 
Fe ane 


_Total (inc. other countries).... 536°7 565-0 583-9 6324 
Northern Hemisphere (exc. 
U.S.S.R. and China) 


3,225 -0 3,067 -0 3,383:0 3,755°0 
Southern Hemisphere 


RIB sosncsecsegssssuevasssecveosas 141°5 249-2 184:8 2500 
CIE cacisisesick te ssarvicksiiaes 144-2 151-4 186-9 150°0 
Union of South Africa ............ 23-7 16:1 10:2 110 

alicia 
WEED ssscsnviiinnesbititaiineraaveass 309-4 416-7 381-9 411-0 


0 


World exc. U.S.S.R. and China 3,601 -0 3,540-0 3,826-0 4,227" 
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eee area renter eassnnaasyteentsasemsuetutnntitistnn anaeann 


_.. and Australia are provisionally given at about 250 
Und bushels and 150 millions respectively, but as the 
ae of the crops in these countries depends on 
= — conditions in coming weeks, these provi- 
eet estimates are no more than guesses. In the 
sone e of reliable information it is difficult to esti- 
sn the probable size of Russia’s crop. Such reports 
Pi are available, however, point to a satisfactory 
' his year. . 
a ian these estimates, many of which have to 
be conjectural at this time of year, the world’s wheat crop 
in 1938, exclusive of U.S.S.R. and China, is expected to 
yield 4,227 million bushels, an increase of no less than 401 
million bushels over last year’s harvest. As this is the 
biggest wheat harvest ever garnered, the collapse in prices 
is not surprising. Last year’s crop, excluding the U.S.S.R. 
and China, was already in excess of world requirements; 
for the stocks in the United States, Canada, Argentina and 
Australia, the four biggest exporting countries—plus grain 
on the high seas—rose from 228 million bushels at the end 
of the 1936-37 season to 316 millions at the end of the 
past season. If world production reaches anything like the 
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present provisional estimates, the carry-over at the end of 
this season may again reach the levels registered during 
the depression. In the absence of crop failures in Argentina 
and Australia and an appreciable downward revision of the 
estimates of other coutnries, prices can hardly be expected 
to rise—except in the event of war. 

As we suggested a year ago, the wheat cycle has thus 
been reversed, not by an unusually high yield per acre, but 
by a normal yield on an acreage which was extended under 
the influence of rising prices in an attempt to offset the 
niggardliness of Nature during the past few years. The 
disastrous consequences of the vaga.ies of the weather 
provide a strong inducement to organise international con- 
trol of cultivation and stocks. But the sources of supply 
are so widespread that this objective is extremely difficult 
of attainment, and there are no indications that a suffi- 
ciently comprehensive scheme will see the light of day in 
any near future. If, however, the world should be over- 
taken by war, wheat would immediately become a very 
precious commodity; and, in that event, the European 
nations would, of course, be thankful for Nature’s 
generosity this year. 


Stable versus Fluctuating Profits 


HERE is a tendency among many investors to-day, 
whether they are employing their own money or 
someone else’s, to give special attention to securities whose 
service is dependent, directly or indirectly, on industrial 
earnings, and to invest for the long rather than the short 
period. In an earlier article we applied a simple method 
of measuring the long-term trend of profits to the last ten 
years’ earnings of fourteen leading British companies, 
covering a wide industrial range. By calculating five-year 
moving averages of profits and expressing the results as 
index numbers with the earliest quinquennium equated to 
100, we showed that the various companies fell into three 
main groups, according as their trend curve of profits was 
stable, retrogressive or progressive. We suggested that 
every investor, before purchasing a “ seasoned” share, 
should decide into which group it fell; and that, other 
things being equal, he should be prepared to accept a lower 
immediate return on a “dynamic” share than for a 

“stable”"—much less a “ declining ”—equity. 
Broadly, the last contention is valid. It is recognised by 

market practice, though the market’s classification of 

securities is frequently haphazard and unscientific. It must 
be admitted, however, that the use of moving averages to 
bring out trends has one considerable disadvantage—it 

obscures intermediate fluctuations, which may have a 

material bearing on the investor’s problem. If a company 

could rely with complete certainty on earning profits 
which never varied by as much as a penny, then, in theory 
at least, all its shares, by whatever name it called them, 

Would be fixed-interest shares and their yield (in theory 

again) would rightly approximate to that on gilt-edged 

Securities. People will pay for stability, and a share with 

a flat trend may, consequently, have a higher investment 

ranking than one with a progressive trend whose earnings 

are susceptible to wide variations from year to year. And 
if two companies have the same general trend, the one with 
the smaller annual variations in profits can afford to have 
the higher gearing—i.e. the higher proportion of deben- 
tures and preference shares in its total capital. Finally, 
intermediate fluctuations may affect the relative attraction 
of a share at the moment of its purchase; for shares with 
inore than average liability to variation tend to be dear to 

YY IN prosperous periods and cheap, on their long-term 

Merits, during a depression. 

«)0¥ Can investors obtain a common measure of 
liability to fluctuations ” among different companies? 
erely to compare highest and lowest profits, over a 

Period of years, may give misleading results, as will be 


evident from the following table, which gives the last ten 
years’ net profits of the largest British joint-stock bank 
and one of the biggest electricity supply companies : — 

PROFIT FLUCTUATIONS 
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Col. (5) as % of Col. (3) 


highest profit recorded by the Midland Bank dur- 
we i me pot 1928-37 was £2,508,000 and the lowest 
£2,019,000. Profits thus fluctuated by £245,000 (10.8 
per cent.) on either side of a mid-way figure of 
£2,263,000. . P 
The highest and lowest points of N.E. Electric profits 
were £910,000 and £574,000, respectively, i.e. £168,000 
(22.7 per cent.) above and below a mid-point of £742,000. 
It would be wholly erroneous, however, to conclude that 
the “ liability to fluctuate” was twice as great in the case 
of N.E. Electric as in that of the Midland Bank. The pro- 
fits of the former, as our table shows, have a well-marked 
rising trend, while the trend of Midland Bank earnings 
is relatively flat. By “ fluctuation” we mean, in fact, the 
extent to which the actual profits of any one year deviate 
from the trend line. If we take five-year moving averages 
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EL LLL 
PROFIT TRENDS AND DEVIATION PERCENTAGES OF FOURTEEN COMPANIES 


(Based on Five-Year Moving Averages of Ten-Year Profits Series) 


| ay 


Imperial | Midland | Alliance | Watney | 
Tobacco | nk 


(Oct. 31)\(Dec. 31) (Dec. 31) (Apr. 31) (June 30) 
| { | 


Companies _ | 
(and Dates of 
Balance Sheets) 
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| | | (Sept. 30) 
| — 
Moving ow pay 
(1928- = 100) :— | 
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and pivot them on the middle year of each period [column 
(3) in the table on page 545], calculate the “ deviation ” 
of that year’s figure from the average [column (5)] and, 
finally, compare the total of the deviation column with the 
total of the average column—then we shall have a more 
accurate measure of relative fluctuation. Whether the de- 
viation from the trend, in any given instance, is plus or 
minus is immaterial; fluctuation is fluctuation in either 
case. The table shows that the “ deviation percentage ” 
of N.E. Electric profits, calculated in this way, is actually 
not twice as great as, but little more than half of, that of 
Midland Bank profits. 

In the table at the head of this page we show trend index 
figures and deviation percentages for the fourteen com- 
panies, together with the current Stock Exchange prices 
of their ordinary shares, and their percentage income yields 
on the latest dividends. Broadly speaking, flat trends are 
generally associated with low fluctuation percentages, and 
retrogressive or progressive trends with higher percen- 
tages. That rule, however, is by no means invariable, and 
some of the exceptions are particularly significant for in- 
vestors. The disclosed profits of J. Lyons have the best- 
marked upward trend of any of the “ stable ” companies in 
our list, combined with an extraordinarily low deviation 
percentage. This association of attractions for the conser- 
vative type of investor scarcely finds recognition in the 


higher yield obtainable on Lyons equity shares than on 
those, say, of Alliance Assurance and Midland Bank. The 
earnings of Imperial ‘Tobacco, it will be seen, have as high 
a deviation percentage as those of L.N.E.R.—the repre- 
sentative of a depressed industry—but the trend of the two 
companies is very different. Vickers and I.C.I. come out 
with very similar deviation percentages, though the 
former covers a range of industries whose liability to 
fluctuation is proverbial. The two textile companies 
(Courtaulds and J. & P. Coats) have considerably higher 
percentages than the two representatives (Vickers and 
Staveley) of the “ heavy ” industries. 

If one were to draw a discreetly practical conclusion 
from these figures it would be that investors should buy 
in depression shares with a long-term upward trend and 
a moderate to high deviation percentage. They are likely 
to be among the cheapest wares in the market, in such 
conditions. Generally, however, the methods of measur- 
ing trend and deviation outlined in these articles should 
be used merely as a preliminary to a much more 
detailed examination of individual companies, including 
their capital structure and technical prospects. They are 
avowedly rough and ready, but they give a sufficiently clear 
impression to enable the investor to decide, at least, which 
shares deserve further scrutiny for the particular invest- 
ment objective he may have in view. 


Is Sterling Over-valued ? 


HE very heavy pressure on sterling in the last few 
weeks has been due, in overwhelming degree, to 
the flow of capital funds from Europe to New York. 
But in addition to this capital movement there has also been 
a considerable volume of sales of sterling (or purchases of 
dollars) for more normally commercial reasons. In dis- 
cussing the position of sterling, an article in this section 
of The Economist last week asserted, though without 
adducing proof, that the pound is over-valued in relation 
to the dollar. The present article returns to this particular 
point. Nobody would argue that the commercial over- 
valuation of sterling has caused the recent depreciation, 
in which it has played only a small part. But the fall in 
the pound would hardly be justified, and would certainly 
not be long enduring, unless it reflected a shift in the 
real relationship of the two currencies on the ordinary 
commercial plane. 

In detecting and measuring over-valuation, the tradi- 
tional method is that of calculating purchasing power parity 
based on a comparison of the internal prices and costs 
of the two countries. This method is useful up to a point, 
but its defect is that it yields results which are usually 
indeterminate and always subject to serious qualifications. 
The usual assumption is that immediately prior to our 
suspension of the gold standard in 1931, the pound was 
over-valued against the dollar by 10 per cent. If so, its 


fate in 1931-32 made it under-valued until the later 
depreciation of the dollar in 1933, and this period of under- 
valuation may be one of the reasons why we led the world, 
including the United States, in the subsequent recovery. 
Since early 1933, however, there is some evidence that the 
pound has been consistently over-valued, again by approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. The evidence of internal prices, 
though significant, is by no means conclusive. For 
example, since December, 1936, British primary product 
prices have fallen by only 19 per cent. and American by 
as much as 33 per cent. This points to a growing over 
valuation of sterling. On the other hand, the complete 
wholesale price index numbers have fallen by about 10 per 
cent. in both countries ; the cost-of-living indices are 12 
both countries much the same as they were in December, 
1936; while American wages appear to have risen by 
12 per cent., against an increase of only 7 per cent. 1A 
Great Britain. These last three pairs of indices do net 
suggest that sterling is any more over-valued than it was 
nearly two years ago. So far the indictment against a 
pound that it has recently become more over-valued ony 
leads to a verdict of not proven. There is suspicion, but 
no conclusive proof. er 
There is, however, another and more direct ee 
approach to the problem, namely, a comparison of Brits 
and American export trends. The British position, per ° 
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is illustrated in the following chart, which shows the trend 
over the past eleven years :— 


TERMS OF TRADE AND VOLUME OF EXPORTS, 
UNITED KINGDOM 





The thin line shows our “ terms of trade,” i.e., the 
average price of our exports divided by that of our imports. 
Obviously, the lower that ratio is, the easier it is for us to 
compete in the world’s markets, since it means that our 
goods are cheaper in terms of the goods our customers have 
to sell. Hence it is no accident that the volume of our ex- 
ports moves in inverse correlation to our terms of trade. 
The movement of the terms of trade since 1929, though 
technically in our favour (and, as an article on page 530 
argues, very really in our favour) has limited the possi- 
bilities of the export trade. What is more significant at the 
moment is that the terms of trade have recently again 
started to move in the direction that limits our exports. 
The explanation is easy to find. Our imports are largely 
food and raw materials, whose prices have fallen heavily 
as the result of the recession. Our exports are mainly 
manufactured goods, and as is the common experience in 
a period of falling prices, these prices have lagged behind. 
Thus, comparing the second quarters of 1937 and 1938, 
our average import prices have fallen from 119.9 to 113.4 
(1935= 100). Our average export prices have risen from 
109.2 to 111.9, this movement reflecting in part the con- 
tinued upward trend of wages during the past year. 

The vital question is how the recent trend of British 
export prices compares with that of American export 
prices. This is illustrated in the following chart :— 


AVERAGE EXPORT PRICES, 1933-38 
(1935 = 100) 
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This chart brings out the most fundamental fact of all. 
While British export prices have hardly fallen at all, and 
are still higher than they were a year ago, there has been 
a substantial fall in American export prices. The equality 
of 1935-36 has now disappeared, and there is the same 
Spread as in 1933, In reality the spread is greater, for in 
1933 sterling was quoted at a much lower rate in dollars 
than it is to-day. It is probably true to say that for the 

t ume since 1931 American exports are on the average 
Substantially cheaper than British exports. This is, 
or Course, very largely the same phenomenon as was 
‘epresented in the earlier chart, since the fall in the average 
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price of American exports is largely due to the large part 
played in those exports by foodstuffs and raw materials. 
But it is important to realize how differently a fall in 
primary product prices affects the two currencies. 

It is equally a fact—again of fundamental importance 
—that the recent shrinkage in the volume of British exports 
has not been paralleled in the United States. A compari- 
son of the second quarters of the past few years brings to 
light the following divergence :— 


VoLume oF U.K. AND U.S.A. Exports (YEAR 1935 = 100) 


Second Quarter U.K. U.S.A. 
Nos ait oes ieeaahinadonatiis 95-8 86-2 
DED ck nnechnsconscnsassansueentecennnce 94-6 100-0 
DEED siconssdsusdseasiiunnsesonsneebents 112-0 129-8 
TE inccocacsssasseanshenatsodecetinns 94-3 132°8 


This increase in American exports is not entirely a 
question of relative cheapness. It also arises from the 
recent recovery in American harvests after several bad 
crop years, and American wheat exports have now been 
restored to their “ normal ” level of the ’twenties. There 
is also the world re-armament demand for metals. Thus, 
comparing the first half of 1937 and 1938, American 
exports of metals, etc., have only fallen by 17.6 per cent. 
in value, in spite of the much bigger decline in metal 
prices ; there must have been an increase in their volume. 
Copper exports, for example, have increased from 345 to 
378 million lbs., or by nearly 10 per cent., in spite of the 
recession in world trade. 

In addition to the recent shrinkage in the volume of 
British exports and increase in the volume of American 
exports, there is also the fact that American import trade 
has been hit by the recession : — 


VOLUME oF U.K. AND U.S.A. Imports (1935 = 100) 


Second Quarter U.K. U.S.A. 
SND natsnstinsiscrdspnisencdisncestbints 96-3 95-9 
SED scegeohbieneonasanuennannesannbeing 102-9 107-2 
ET sacouenusneebennmnninheeecadnenane 110-5 133°8 
REE cskabdbcesavesbunpsabniaeksinawaniich 104-4 81-3 


Since last year there has been a drop of nearly 40 per 
cent. in the volume of American imports and after allowing 
for the fall in their average price, a still greater decrease 
in their value. The United States is, in fact, buying less 
from the whole world, and in particular imports from the 
sterling area have fallen heavily. In its turn the sterling area 
both acquires a passive balance of payments and also is able 
to buy less from Great Britain. Meanwhile, the world, in- 
cluding the sterling area, is continuing to buy on its pre- 
vious scale from the United States. Our own imports, in 
fact, from the United States were £23.3 millions in the 
second quarter of 1937 and £26.1 millions a year later, 
whereas our exports fell from £7.5 to £3.8 millions. The 
table at the head of the next column shows some of the 
changes in American trade with sterling area countries. The 
enormous drop in imports, not only from England, but 
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AMERICAN TRADE WITH STERLING AREA 
(First half of each year: $ millions) 


Imports from Export 

1937 1938 1937 ” ” i98e 
United Kingdom... 112-2 51-4 207-7 255-6 
Australia ........000. 33-9 3:7 31-5 35-8 
New Zealand ...... 15-1 2:6 11:1 11:4 
South Africa ...... 6:6 7:8 41:0 35-1 
Denmatik ..0..0ccce00 3°8 1:4 8-1 13:5 
ae 14-8 7:0 10:9 12-7 
Sweden  ........0006 26:4 20-1 30-0 30-4 
Argentina .........0++ 86°4 20:7 39-9 49-5 





also from such countries as Australia, New Zealand 
Denmark, Norway and Argentina is very significant. 
Meanwhile, exports are higher in every case with the sole 
exception of South Africa. 

There is no need to look any further for the immediate 
causes of the present commercial pressure upon sterling 
and the strength of the dollar. Is it also true to say that 
the pound is over-valued? The chart illustrating the 
trend of export prices in the two countries might be 
thought to answer this question definitely in the 
affirmative ; but this is not quite the end of the story, 
The fact is that British export prices are mainly the prices 
of manufactured goods. American export prices are a 
combination of primary product prices and unmanu- 
factured goods prices, with primary products slightly 
predominating. Therefore, the present lower level of 
American export prices, and, indeed, the over-valuation 
of the pound itself, reduces to a particular case of a general 
economic proposition. This is that in times of recession, 
particularly in the opening stages, the primary producer 
is hit worst by a fall in his prices, whereas the manu- 
facturer finds that he is unable to reduce his prices and 
so is unable to sell his goods. The present over-valuation 
of sterling against the dollar is, so far as England is 
concerned, nothing more than a particular though 
striking symptom of this general disease, and so must 
be regarded as one of the necessary and automatic 
consequences of the world recession. The extent to which 
sterling is over-valued is difficult to define. It depends 
whether it is thought best to measure British manufactured 
goods prices against American primary product prices 
or against those of American manufactured goods; or 
whether it is thought best to attempt a compromise 
between the two categories of American prices, which 
differ fundamentally from each other. 

The result of this examination is to reinforce our 
plea of last week for an elastic exchange policy. It is 
impossible to say what the “ correct” value of sterling 
is, and all that can be done is to strive after a rate which 
gives neither country a persistent bias to its balance of 
trade. Such a rate clearly will not be immutable, for the 
terms of trade are continually varying upon both sides of 
the Atlantic. We must, therefore, pursue an elastic and, 
indeed, a frankly opportunist exchange policy. 


Finance and Banking 


Sterling’s Vicissitudes.—The London foreign ex- 
change market has been dominated this week by fears of 
war and by the varied fortunes of the bullion market. 
Broadly speaking, up to Wednesday evening the demand 
for dollars was reinforced by the feeling that it was safer to 
hold dollars than gold. Thus the British Control could no 
longer rely so much upon arbitrage dealings as an indirect 
means of support to sterling, and so had to depend more 
upon direct intervention on its own account. The course of 
sterling can be recited very simply. After closing at $4.814 
on Saturday, the pound dropped on Monday morning to 
$4.803. Control support and a small amount of selling by 
arbitrageurs who had the courage to take advantage of 
the prevailing discount in the bullion market brought the 
rate temporarily back to $4.82 in a sensitive market, but 
the evening’s close was $4.814. Limited profit-taking after 
Herr Hitler’s Nuremberg speech raised the rate to $4.813 
on Tuesday morning, but that day’s ominous news gave 


rise to a fresh big demand for dollars, and in spite of heavy 
sales by the Control, sterling lapsed to $4.80}. This down- 
ward trend continued in London during the whole of Wed- 
nesday. Gold that day was again at a discount, and this 
brought out a little fresh arbitrage support, but never- 
theless the London close was $4.793. New York, however, 
was still dealing after the news of Mr Chamberlain’s visit 
to Herr Hitler was known, and sterling was quickly bid up 
to $4.81. On Thursday’s opening in London, Swiss sales 
of dollars raised sterling to $4.823, but by the end of the 
morning the rate was back to $4.81. Gold was fixed at 4 
discount of 14d., based on the old shipping parity without 
allowing for this week’s increases in insurance charges. This 
brought out a certain amount of arbitrage business, and 
gold was bid up from 144s. 3d. to 144s. 6d. after the 
fixing, with reports that the Control was only selling 4 
144s. 7d. The reactions of this arbitrage demand were ' 
create some demand for dollars, but the market was Very 
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ree months’ dollars strengthened between Satur- 


erratic. eased from 1} to 1} cents premium. 


day and W 


* * * 


Gold Cross Currents.—The London gold market 
has during the past week been the point at which many 
divergent currents emanating from a complex amalgam of 
fears and suspicions have met. The gold market, fed as it 
has been by business arising directly and indirectly from 

litical tension, should, as a matter of course, provide a 
somewhat disturbed and confused picture in a week such as 
that through which we have just passed. The chief factor 
at work, until the dramatic twist given to the position by 
Mr Chamberlain’s departure for Berchtesgaden, was the 
effect on the gold price exerted by the steady fall of 
sterling. The Exchange Equalisation Account has fought 
its retreating battle partly by direct sales of dollars in the 
foreign exchange market, and partly by helping to satisfy 
the whole of the effective arbitrage demand for gold to be 
shipped to New York. Within the limits of shipping and 
insurable facilities and of maximum permissible commit- 
ments the arbitrage demand for gold has been persistent. 
The conditions under which it operates were, however, 
severely disturbed on Wednesday afternoon owing to the 
introduction in the cost of shipping charges of a new and 
unsavoury item, namely, insurance against war risks. The 
rate quoted by most underwriters to arbitrage operators 
was 2s. 6d. per cent. The inclusion of this new factor 
reduced the London gold parity for shipment to New York, 
expressed, as it normally is, in terms of dollars, from $34.77 
to $34.734. The continuance of congested conditions in the 
arbitrage channels may be gauged from the fact that over 
the week to noon on Thursday no less than £13,931,081 
of gold left this country for shipment to the United States. 
On the “ Queen Mary ” alone the gold carried amounted 
to the record figure of close on £11 millions. The result 
of this unprecedented concentration of gold on one ship 
was that quite fantastic rates were paid for reinsuring the 
normal marine insurance risk. The rate is normally ls. per 
cent. under the floating cover policies; but the risk was 
reinsured at rates ranging up to thirty times the normal 
figure, 


* * * 


By far the most interesting feature of the gold market, 
however, has been the unexpected appearance of heavy re- 
selling from holders of the hoarder type. This reselling has 
in the main been stimulated by imagined fears that in the 
event of war an embargo might be placed on gold exports 
from Great Britain, and that some form of sequestration 
of gold might even be resorted to. As the very emergency 
in anticipation of which many hoarders acquired their gold 
seemed to approach, they decided that dollar balances 
might after all prove a more liquid and desirable asset than 
bars of gold. It is this reselling which has during the past 
week largely fed the arbitrage demand for gold. It has 
done more. On certain days the Exchange Equalisation 
Account has been called upon to take up large amounts of 
gold both at the fixing and in subsequent operations. Hence 
the reason for the sterling price of gold falling at times to 
an appreciable discount under the shipping parity to New 
York. It should be added that the amount of gold thus 

“ing resold has not assumed proportions at all comparable 
with the rate at which gold was being hoarded at the begin- 
hing of the present political scare. The resulting sales of 
Bold to the Exchange Account have certainly been insuffi- 
Clent to make good its current losses. 


* * * 


The Money Market and the Crisis.—The discount 
market has been affected by the crisis in two different ways. 
rst, there was the fear of war, which it was realised 
might lead to an immediate increase in Bank rate and in 
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money rates generally. This gave rise to a general 
reluctance to hold bills. The banks were not eager to buy, 
while the market became keen sellers. By Wednesday only 
one of the banks was buying, and its rate was } per cent. 
for Treasury bills. There was also some special buying at 
8 per cent., but this was confined to October Treasury bills. 
The longer-dated bills, which naturally carried a greater 
risk of loss, were quoted at 1 per cent. for Januaries and 
at 1} per cent. for six months’ bills. On Thursday morn- 
ing, after the announcement of Mr Chamberlain’s visit to 
Berchtesgaden, one or two of the banks bought a little 
more freely, but only at § per cent. for October and } per 
cent. for November Treasuries. The other influence on the 
discount market was that of the continued outflow of funds 
to New York combined with the Exchange Equalisation 
Account’s gold sales. This has reduced the supply of 
money in London, especially as the Exchange Account has 
not yet been able to substitute Treasury bills for the whole 
of its gold losses. Evidence of this was to be found in last 
week’s Bank Return (though not in this week’s), in the 
high level of public deposits with bankers’ deposits 
on the low side; and also in the fact that since the tender 
of August 19th tap issues of Treasury bills have only risen 
by £20 millions, which must be less than the full amount 
of the Account’s gold losses. It is true that special buying 
has provided some additional relief, while the Exchange 
Account’s need for bills probably explains why £3 millions 
was Cut off last week’s tenders; this last reducing the tender 
issue to £537 millions, compared with £555 millions three 
weeks before. Still, the depletion of money has outrun the 
reduction in the supply of bills, and during the past fort- 
night the syndicate has been able to lower its tender price 
from £99 17s. 5d. to £99 17s. per cent., and at the same 
time increase its allotment percentage from 36 to 60 per 
cent. Bond money has also been scarce as the result of the 
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outflow of funds to New York. The bigger houses were 
still able to borrow on Wednesday at §-} per cent., but 
some smaller firms had to take money from the clearing 
banks at } per cent. On Thursday morning conditions 
generally in the money market pointed to greater ease, but 
it appeared that the status quo might not be completely 
restored for some time, even if there were no further 
external disturbances to contend with. 


* * ” 


August Clearing Bank Averages.—Partly because 
of a slight narrowing of the credit base, and partly because 
public deposits were swollen during August by the final 
Defence Loan call and Exchange Equalisation Account 
gold sales, there has been a small contraction since July 
in clearing bank cash. The aggregate rates of cash to 
deposits, however, has fallen from 10.57 to 10.49 per cent., 
so that the decrease in deposits is not proportionate to the 
shrinkage in cash. 


(In £ millions) 





























} 
Aug., | April, May, June, July, Aug., 
1937 | 1938 1938 1938 1938 1958 
{ 
ial otal ‘amide 7 & 
Capital and reserves | 132°5 | 136-0 136-0 | 136-0| 136-0 136-0 
Acceptances, etc. ... | 116 1 111-7 115-8 115-8 114:9 115°5 
Deposits (including | 
undivided profits, | | | 
ELC.) ...scceccecseee | 2245-9 | 2,229-8 | 2,225-0 | 2,262°2 | 2,272-1 | 2,262-4 
Total liabilities ... | 2,494-5 | 2,477-5 | 2,476°8 | 2,514-0 | 2,523-0 | 2,513 :9 
ED cccncndisiecbebees | 231-0 | 242-8 | 227-9 | 243-2 | 241-0 | 237°8 


Cheques, balances 
and items in transit 64:6 63:3 66°00 71-3 | 63:2 59-2 








Money at call ...... | 156-7| 145-2) 141-2| 149°6| 154-9) 150-2 
Discounts ............ | 275-8 | 247-0) 278-1 | 287-9 299-9 | 303-2 
Investments ......... 630-4 623-4) 616:3| 615°3| 6188 | 627-2 
Loans and advances | 9526 | 976-6 | 963-8 | 963-3| 962-8 | 953-1 
Investments in affili- 

ated banks......... | 23-5] 23-9| 23-9] 23-9] 23-9] 23-9 
Cover for accept- | 

ances, premises, | | 

th chbeenaceedvsalens | 159-9 | 155-3] 159-6] 159-5) 158°5| 159-3 


Total assets ...... 2494-5 | 2477-5 2,476°8 | 2,514-0 | 2,523-0 |2.513°9 
j } 


| 





Clearing bank advances have at last begun to shrink in 
sympathy with the trade recession, the month’s contrac- 
tion being £9.7 millions. Call and short loans and discounts 
show little change on balance from July, but cheques in 
course of collection, etc., are £4.0 millions lower. The result 
of the contraction in advances is that in spite of the 
shrinkage in their total resources, the banks have’ been 
able to add £8.4 millions to their investments. The 
September averages will reflect the present transfer of 
funds from London to New York, and the attendant gold 
sales of the Exchange Equalisation Account deposits are 
likely to be lower, and cash will probably also show a 
contraction, as the Exchange Account has apparently not 
kept pace with its gold losses by acquisition of Treasury 
bills. Early in September, bankers’ deposits at the Bank 
of England were definitely lower than in August. 


* * * 


‘* Black ’’ Currencies.—Owing to the existence of 
Strict exchange control, and the decline in the turnover 
brought about by the operation of clearing agreements, a 
number of exchange rates do not in any way indicate 
market tendencies. The official reichsmark rate, for in- 
stance, has actually appreciated in terms of sterling during 
the last few weeks in sympathy with the dollar, to which 
it has been pegged. To form an idea of the degree of 
pessimism prevailing in the foreign exchange market about 
the reichsmark and other controlled currencies, one has to 
follow the price quoted in the “ black” exchange. Strictly 
speaking, it is not correct to describe the London market 
for reichsmark notes, lira notes, etc., as a “ black ” market, 
The term implies illegitimate dealing, and there is no 
British law whatever to prevent anyone from transacting 
business in London in currencies that are subject to 
exchange restrictions in foreign countries. Nevertheless, 
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the leading banks are reluctant to deal, unless jt js 
account of some valued client. The bulk of the business is 
transacted by small banking firms, who specialise a 
“black” currencies. During the past week the ups a 
downs of the political outlook have resulted in. liye! 
fluctuations in the rates of “ black” currencies, The ocics 
of reichsmark notes underwent a sharp depreciation from 
37 to the pound at the end of last week to 41 on Wednes. 
day. It recovered, however, by two points on Thursday on 
the news of Mr Chamberlain’s journey to Berchtesgaden 
Similarly, Czechoslovak inland crowns, which depreciated 
to 265 on Wednesday, recovered to 260 on the following 
day. The accentuation of the crisis during the first half 
of the week also affected other “ black ” currencjgs such as 
the lira, the Hungarian peng6 and the drachma. mittedly 
the limited turnover in these markets tends to increase 
the sensitiveness of the rates; and it is also necessary to 
bear in mind that holders of “ black” currencies are par- 
ticularly anxious to liquidate whenever they sense political 
trouble, for fear of a complete cessation of demand, 
Nevertheless, the “black” rate provides a moderately 
reliable barometer of the market’s opinion about the value 
of the respective currencies—certainly a great deal more 
reliable than that provided by the officially controlled 
rates of currencies subject to restrictions. 


* * * 


Interest-bearing Currency .—One section of currency 
reformers, those who revere the name of Silvio Gesell, 
have for years been preaching the doctrine that holders of 
bank notes should be induced to spend more freely by 
charging interest on the notes in the form of stamps which 
have to be periodically affixed to the notes if they are to 
retain their validity. Whether or not the scheme would 
work we have no means to judge, since, apart from the 
short-lived experiment of the small Austrian town Worgl, 
it has never been applied in practice. On the other hand, 
the Czechoslovak National Bank has just inaugurated a 
novel system which may well be described as an inverted 
Gesell scheme, since the notes issued under it yield interest 
instead of being subject to interest. The notes are repay- 
able in three, six or twelve months, but their holders are 
in a position to convert them into the ordinary variety of 
currency notes at any time before maturity. Curiously 
enough, the declared object of these inverted Gesell notes 
is the same as that of the Gesell notes: to attract hoarded 
notes from their hiding places, and to make them available 
for the requirements of trade. As a matter of fact, the new 
Czech notes are bound to become hoarded, since their 
holders will prefer to spend their non-interest-bearing notes 
so long as they have any, and retain the interest-bearing 
notes. The latter will thus tend to replace in stock- 
ings and safes ordinary notes which become available for 
the requirements of trade or of the Government. The 
scheme was adopted because the increase of hoarding, 
caused by political uncertainty, has necessitated an increase 
of the note issue. It is true that the replacement of ordinary 
notes by interest-bearing notes does not reduce the total 
note issue, but strictly speaking the interest-bearing notes 
are more in the nature of Treasury bills, so that the in- 
crease of their volume need not be regarded as an infla- 
uonary expansion. 


* * * 


Commonwealth Bank of Australia.—The atest 
report of the Commonwealth Bank, covering the year to 
June 30, 1938, takes as its main theme the impact of the 
world recession upon Australia. So far the main reactions 
have been a set-back in a few manufacturing indices an 
a sharp fall in Australian export prices from 80-9 last 
December (1927 = 100) to 71.0 in June. Carry-overs of 
wool and wheat on June 30, 1938, were also above the 
average. The most significant change is that the export 
surplus has fallen from {stg. 35 millions in 1936-37 t0 
£stg. 12 millions in 1937-38. As Australia’s annual 
external interest charge is £22 millions, an active balance 
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of £stg.l 
those of t 


millions. This has depleted London funds, Co : 
"ia Commonwealth Bank alone having fallen ae 
from £stg.52.5_ to £stg.44.3 millions during the year 
1937-38. As 2 further result it has rendered the banking to be relativ 
system a little less liquid, for the cash at the disposal of 
the trading banks is partially conditioned by the size of public works ex 
London funds. The trading banks also experienced during —_ which the bank 
the six months to June, 1938, increases in their deposits In the bank’ 
from £A314-5 to £A315 millions, and in their advances 
from £A273°7 to £A284-9 millions. This last movement 
is the normal concomitant of the opening stages of a 
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of £stg.13 millions has given way to a passive balance recession in a primary producing country, and the 
> 


monwealth Bank report very wisely discusses the 
possibility of an extension of the recession. Here it argues 
that public works expenditure should be regulated so as 
ely low in times of prosperity, with plans 
ready for expansion in times of depression. Unfortunately, 
penditure was on a high scale in 1937-38 
regards as a period of general prosperity. 
S opinion, this must affect the available funds 
for Loan Council operations and narrow the margin for 
any expansion in the programme should the recession 
become general and cause a falling off in employment. 


MONEY MARKET NOTES 


Foreign Exchanges 


Tue fluctuations of the New York 
exchange are described in a Financial 
Note. On Thursday afternoon sterling 
eased from $4.814 to $4.803 in spite of 
selling by the Control and also by ar- 
bitrageurs. Wednesday’s turnover in 
dollars was one of the largest for the 
past six months. French francs have 
remained very steady in an idle market 
at Frs.178:%* for spot and Frs.3}% dis- 
count for three months. The French 
Control has had very little to do. 
Guilders have remained at FI1.8.92, 
with the Netherlands Bank buying 
guilders against dollars. Swiss francs 
have tended to move with the dollar. 
Belgas have been stronger this week. 
In London they fluctuated with the 
dollar, but in New York they have been 
comfortably within the export gold 
point. The recent gold shipments from 
Brussels to London are thought to re- 
present gold sent here for safe custody. 
Three months’ belgas stand at 53 cents 
discount, while the abundance of spot 
belgas is keeping the one month’s rate 
down to 12 cents discount. Registered 
marks have again depreciated, the 
week’s movement being from 59 to 63 
per cent. discount, the latter percentage 
representing a rate of Rm.32.46 to the 
pound. The demand for travel marks 
must now be microscopic, while the 
desire to liquidate standstill commit- 
ments must have been increasing. 


* 


The Bank Return 


For the second week in succession there 
is a slight drop in the note circulation. 
This is a purely seasonal movement, 
and at least shows that the demand for 
Currency has not been affected by 
anxiety over the political outlook. 


Sept. 15, Aug. 31, Sept.7,Sept.14 
19371938” D8 


38° 1938 1938 
tinue Dept: £ mill. £ mill. £ mill. £ mill 
OE inten ° ° , , 
Neldswwsewieee 326-4 326-4 326-4 326-4 
OO: scctetitbesins . . . ‘ 
5 lag Dape:: 488-1 480-4 480-1 478°6 
aa eoocnsese 39:9 47:3 46:3 47:8 
Public Deps. ... 12-5 27-8 32-2 21:6 
Othe f 108-4 94:7 91:3 99-6 
Sean 1091 1021 10h 98-5 
Disco = bhi 1 101: 98-5 
een 5:0 5:4 5-4 5-9 
Other Secs, .-°°"’ 21-2 22:3 22-1 22-1 
OPOTHON.... ese 25-4% 29-17% 30-1% 31-2% 


This return also shows that the 
a Of the authorities to restore to 
I ¢ banking system the proceeds of the 

xchange Equalisation Account’s gold 

» Whether direct to the American 





authorities or through the London 
bullion market, have been more success- 
ful than might have been expected. 
Public deposits are £10.6 millions lower 
than a week ago, while bankers’ deposits 
have risen by £8.3 millions. A more 
even distribution of Treasury bill 
maturities this week may account for 
part of this movement, but there is little 
doubt that it is also due to specific 
action taken to ease the banking posi- 
tion. This action has taken the form of 
special purchases of Treasury bills, and 
also of the five million under-allotment 
of Treasury bills a week ago. Other 
methods may also have been employed, 
and one way and another the authorities 
Seem to have achieved a fair degree of 
success, ‘ 


The Money Market 


IN spite of the more favourable tone 
in the City, due to Mr Chamberlain’s 
visit to Germany, there was no real 
change on Thursday in the money 
market. While the clearing banks are 
anxious to keep reserves in hand, over- 
night money has been easily obtainable. 
The banks, however, are still not 
anxious to buy bills, and only isolated 
transactions were reported. Market 
rates for Treasury bills are consequently 
nominal, This week’s Bank return 
shows that the authorities have been 
able to put a certain amount of money 
back into the banking system, but on 
balance the banks are still a little less 
well supplied with funds than before 
the recent tension, and so the market 
finds no difficulty in appreciating their 
reluctance to buy bills. 


Sept. 16, Sept. 8, Sept. 15, 
“7037 938 


1938 1 
% % % 
Bank Rate  .....0..ss0000+ 2 2 2 
London Deposit Rate... 12 1g 2 
Short Loan Rates : ‘ _— 
Clearing Banks ...... In-1* = Ip a-l 
CGOEEE: pccicsccoveroaoccs 1p—5g 19-34 5g-34 
Discount Rates : 
Treasury bills ......... 12 1p 34 
Three months’ bank ‘ 
ED eedesstneceveccves 1739-916 1732-916 15i6-78 


* Viz. 1p per cent. for loans against Treasury bills 
and other approved bills and British Government 
securities whhin six months of maturity. 54 per 
cent. for loans against 1 per cent. Treasury bonds 
and other gilt-edged stocks within six months of 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other collateral. 


The discount houses are equally 
anxious not to take up too many new 
bills, and in some cases their own Cus- 
tomers receive the preference. Bond 
money was perhaps a little easier on 
Thursday, and the largest borrowers 
would obtain it at 3 per cent. in the 
morning and § per cent. in the after- 
noon. The market generally still 
seems to desire to maintain a fair degree 


of liquidity and to avoid too many new 
commitments. Reference to the week’s 
general trend is made in a Financial 
Note. 


* 


The Bullion Market 


THE increase in insurance charges for 
gold shipments has had the effect of 
lowering the “American shipping 
price” parity. Thus, while judged by 
the old parity, the price of 144s. 3d. at 
Thursday’s fixing represented a dis- 
count of 14d., in reality it was impos- 
sible to determine any definite relation. 
The general impression was that the in- 
crease in insurance charges was equiva- 
lent to about one per mille or, say, 1jd., 
which would make the fixing price 
somewhere about par. The real answer 
is that the new uncertainty of insurance 
charges provides yet another problem 
for the arbitrageur. Nevertheless, there 
Was a certain arbitrage demand on 
Thursday, matched by profit-taking 
and Continental re-sales, with the 
authorities mainly content to hold a 
watching brief. The price was bid at 
from 144s. 3d. to 144s. 6d. after the 
fixing. 





Silver, 








Gold price per 02, 
standard 
Date | 
Price ww Amt. A ae 
per fine} pj, | dealt Cash i 
count | | | 
* 7 a ae n 
i938. «Cf. | a [goo] a | 
Sept. 9 ... |144 1 | par | 957 1914 | 19 
» 10 ... [144 4l0\ par 743 | 1933 | 19lig 
oo 12) wee (144 Tio 'edis 1,311 | 19716 | 19516 
» 13 .. 144 7 | lopm 582 | 1996 | 195g 
» 14 . \14411 dis 1,422 | 1911j5° 197ig 
15... 144 3 Lodis$ 1,313 | 19% | 1933 _ 


* Above or below American shipping price. 

+ At fixing. t Atold shipping parity, excluding 
any recent increase in insurance charges. 

he New York price o1 silver remained at 43 cents 
per ounce +999 fine during the week. 


Silver prices have also risen in sym- 
pathy with the dollar. There has been a 
fair American trade demand, while the 
Bombay price advanced sharply on 
Wednesday from Rs.50 I5as. to 
Rs. 52 4as. as the result of war fears. 
In London there have been some 
Eastern offerings and also some specu-~ 
lative re-selling, while India and the 
Continent have bought in addition to 
the United States. Prices eased on 
Thursday in sympathy with the rise on 
sterling. They are still thought to be 
above the American parity; but, as in 
the case of gold, the uncertainty over 
insurance charges makes it difficult to 
calculate the exact parity. 
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Investment 


Markets and the Crisis.—The Stock Exchange this 
week has been at the mercy of the political storm, which 
reached its height on Wednesday. Investors may at least 
congratulate themselves that, in the circumstances, they 
have preserved a relative degree of calm. The fortitude of 
the average holder during the week has been remarkable, 
and it has well deserved its reward in the sharp recovery in 
all sections of the market—but particularly in the Funds— 
which occurred while the Premier was en route for Berch- 
tesgaden on Thursday. His decision to visit Herr Hitler in 
person released the Stock Exchange from a degree of 
political tension which, had it gathered force for a few 
more days, might have become unsupportable. The Stock 
Exchange was not designed to provide normal dealings 
when Europe seems to be hovering on the brink of war, 
and on Wednesday this danger was real. Gilt-edged stocks 
experienced the worst falls since September, 1931. Tension 
was already acute on Monday, for as the Fiihrer’s speech 
approached, dealers took the only available precautions— 
to lower their prices, and to quote abnormally wide dealing 
margins. War Loan was dealt in at par before “ bear” 
covering produced a slight rally. The immediate reaction 
to the Nuremberg speech was a slightly steadier tone, but 
incidents in the Sudetenland on Tuesday drove War Loan 
below par before it closed, rather uneasily, at 100. Yet 
the volume of selling still remained moderate. On Wed- 
nesday, however, the Sudeten ultimatum and its rejection 
by the Czech Government seriously shook the market. 
Throughout the gilt-edged list, jobbers were only prepared 
to deal on a wholly abnormal two-point margin, and they 
lowered their prices to the same extent. Business was 
marked in War Loan as low as 96. Appreciable Continen- 
tal selling was reported, but sales by domestic holders 
were also significantly higher than in the previous two 
days, although some buying orders steadied the market 
later in the day. European bonds were more seriously 
affected, despite the support which they received from 
Continental sources, presumably for sinking fund purposes. 
The best home rail fixed charges also fell severely, but 
pressure on the industrial market was less intense. True, 


SECURITY PRICE MOVEMENTS 





























| Sept. 14 
High | Mar. | May | Sept. | Sept. |---| § 
1938] 14 | 23 | 9 13 | 
OWES! Close 
want | 

Consols. 219%... | 794! 7514 | 7412! 731o/ 72 | 6812| 70 | 72s 
War Loan 31> %.... | 1035g| 10214] 101 -| 10134| 100 | 96 9712 | 100 
Conversion 3% ... | 1045g/ 101 | 102 | 101 | 9912} 97 | 971} 
L.M.S. 4% deb. ... | 10534! 10112/ 101 | 9919} 99 | 95 9612| 97 
L.P.T.B. 412% “A” | 11912, 11812! 116xd 11712) 11512) 112 112 | 113 
S.R. 5% pref. ...... 11512, 113i2| 111g) 9012] 8912) 86 88 | 88 
German 412% ...... | 46 | 40 | 39 | 37 | 35 | 20%! 31 | 3319 
Czech. 8% .....00+ | 10553; 85 | 70 | 76 | 76 | 69 | 71 | 7% 
C. & Wireless Ord. | 6833) 63 | 5312) 4212) 301)! 37 | 37 | 401, 
Courtaulds (£1) ... | 48.1.2 39/- | 36/6 | 30/9 | 306 | 28/6 | 29/41.| 309 
General Electric({1)| 79/3 | 72/- | 70/6 | 77/- | 77/-| 72/6| 749 | 766 
eee | 35/3 | 29- | 2916 | 30/3 | 30/- | 28/6 | 289 | 30/- 
Turner & N. (£1) | 87/6 | 78/9 | 77/6 | 77/6 | 75/-| 68/9 | 70/-| 75/- 
Vickers (10/-) ...... 27/6 21/- | 2l/- | 20/- | 20/- | 18/9 | 19/- | 19,7lo 
Anglo-Iranian (£1) |113/112} 77/- | 81/3 | 101/3| 100/-| 90/- | 93/9 97/1022 
“Shell” (£1) .....- | 101/3 87/- | 82/- | 87/6 | 85/712) 77/6 | 826 | 86/3 
United Sua Betong s | 

SE cochancibtlien 59/~ | 47/6 |47/6xd| 56/3 | 55/71) 50/- | 52/6 | 52/6 
Int. Nickel (N.p.).. | $5312 $49 | sass $493; | $5014) $4612 | $471» | $491, 
N.Y. Cent. (N.p.)... |$21/3;6) $1512) $1212! $1812! $1812| $15 | $1512 | $105, 


Financial News 
Indices : 
Fixed Interest secs. | 131-0) 129-2) 128-4) 
3 83-1) 


U.S. Steel (N.p.)... | $64 oe $431 | as $6112| $5514) $5612| $59 
Ordinary shares ... 97-2 | 86- | 
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substantial losses were recorded by the leaders, and the 
Financial News index of ordinary shares touched a new low 
level of 78.2, but there was no evidence of widespread sell. 
ing. The recovery on Thursday was as dramatic as its Cause 
Gilt-edged stocks were immediately quoted 2 to 3 points 
higher, and War Loan recovered to 994. The initial gains 
in the European bond list, however, were not fully held 
German 5 per cents., for instance, jumped from 433 to 47. 
but later reacted to 464, and the movement in industrial 
shares was comparatively moderate. In the accompanying 
table we set out the movement of leading fixed-interest and 
equity securities this week, with a comparison of their 
prices after the Austrian and Czechoslovakian crises of 
March and May. Two factors stand out in the week’s 
record. The first is the sensitiveness of the gilt-edged mar- 
ket to hour-to-hour fluctuations in political sentiment, 
The second is the temperate response, in all the circum- 
stances, of the industrial market. 


* * * 


Watchword for Investors.—The immediate invest- 
ment prospect depends almost entirely upon the chances of 
success of Mr Chamberlain’s efforts to seek solution of 
the Sudeten problem by agreement. In its initial response 
to the news the market has acted in a perfectly justifiable 
manner. It has corrected the steep falls of Wednesday, 
whose only reason—and it was a real reason at the time— 
lay in the fear of European conflagration. But it has not 
lifted prices to the point which would be justified by a 
positive amelioration of the European situation. That 
must be postponed, for the present, until the outcome of 
the Premier’s discussions becomes clearer. The central fact 
for the investor as we go to press is that tension is no 
longer strained to breaking-point. He is—at least for the 
moment—no longer compelled to attempt to hedge the 
possibility of immediate war. But the time has scarcely 
arrived for the consideration of positive investment action, 
on the assumption that political difficulties will be removed. 
The investor, indeed, still has no better option—as he 
appears to have realised during the past week—than a 
well-diversified holding, with proper emphasis on domestic 
equities and a suitable proportion of sound gold shares. 
Such a portfolio, carefully acquired on its long-term 
merits, will not be lightly disturbed, if the alternatives are 
properly weighed. 


* * * 


Wall Street’s Movements .—The hour-to-hour move- 
ments on the New York Stock Exchange this week have 
been feverish to a degree. Wall Street, of course, took the 
first impact of the Sudeten ultimatum on Tuesday evening 
and thus paved the way for London’s trial of nerves on 
Wednesday. In the last hour on Tuesday a million shares 
were sold, with little regard for price, and the Dow Jones 
industrial average fell 5 points in the final hour of trading. 
Changes almost as violent were recorded on Wednesday, 
although the major part of the day’s fall had been 
recovered by the close of dealings. In the following table 
we set out the hourly dealings and industrial share move- 
ments in New York for each day of the week, up to the 
close on Thursday: — 


— — 


Mon., Sept. 12| Tues., Sept. 13| Wed., Sept. 14 | Thur., Sept. 15 





Dow | Trad- | Dow | Trad- | jones | Tt 
ones | 5° | Jones | joo8 | ing 
average ing average average 

| pt 
141-35 | 280 (135-72 | 580 135°63 | “ 


141-03 | 400 |134:59 /1,020 135°40_ 
530 (132-57 |1,500 135°33 770 
630 |131°17 2,290 135-19 | 3.340 
1,700 |132°93 | 2,820 136°21 | , 


140-28 
139-82 50 (139-89 
Close...... 140-19 | 600 roo 





—— 


* Cumulative, in thousands of shares. 


These hourly movements show that the market was at the 
mercy of every report and rumour until Thursday, wheo 
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is recovery Was consistent and widespread. Perhaps New 
York's capacity for alarm is greater than that of London, 
for on TU sday evening, when the “ ticker” was left 
behind by excited dealings at the close, the possibility of 
closing the exchange was under active discussion. The 
Paris Bourse has not experienced the same note of panic, 
and dull trading has resulted in net losses of tolerable 
dimensions. Amsterdam, whose bonds with New York are 
closer, was more disturbed, but, like the Berlin Bourse, 
it recovered partially in mid-week. 
* * * 


Insurance Share Index.—The Economist index of 
twenty-four insurance shares showed some improvement 
during the second quarter. The following table shows the 
course of the total index and of the component shares for 
1936 and 1937, and for each quarter since June, 1937: — 


$$$ $$ ee - — a 


—_—_—— 











1937 | 1938 
an 1936 | 1937 , 

—? | June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Mar. 31 June30 
Alliance......+ scoe | 2,525 2,341 | 2,184 | 2,226 2,268 2,058 2,142 
AUIS ......0eeeeeeeees | 37968 3,698 | 3,619 3,619 3,809 3,428 3.873 
Caledonian se 5,457 | 5,284 5,284 5,032 4,655 4,906 
Commercial Union... 4,870 4,490 | 4,571 4,354 4,354 4,136 4,408 
Employers Liability | 2,540, 2,509 | 2,522 | 2,567 | 2,432 2,117 2,342 
Equity and Law ... | 5,909 6,986 | 6,428 | 6,428 6,517 5,604 5,439 
General Accident... | 14,716 14,582 | 14,332 | 14,666 | 14,332 11,999 12,333 
Gresham Fire ...... | 5,016 4,571 | 4,381 | 4,381 | 4.286 4,190 3,619 
Guardian ........0+6. 3,793 3,548 | 3,436 | 3,384 3,384 3,128 3,487 


Legal and General 13,716 12,944 | 11,913 11,749 | 11,475 9,836 10,929 
LifeAssn.ofScotland 3,932 3,792 | 3,828 3,638 | 3,590 3,447 3,400 
London&Lancashire 5,676 4,962 | 4,769 | 4,692 | 4,616 4,231 4.308 
London Assurance.. | 3,293, 3,172 | 3,153 | 3,056 | 3,056 2,668 2,814 
North British and 


Mercantile ...... | 6,975 6,433 | 6,306 6,115 5,860 5,096 5,414 
Northern .......s000s 2,597 2,395 | 2,388 | 2,448 | 2,388 2,149 2,328 
GID « nnccacveveceen 2,177. 2,025 | 2,063 2,030 | 2,097 1,860 1,962 
Prudential .....000+ 3,669 3,369 | 3,213 3,261 3,261 3,069 3,309 
Royal Exchange ... | 5,499 5,090 | 4,990 5,052 | 4,805 4,436 4,929 
pe 3,366 3,129 | 3,054 3,011 | 2,925 2,753 2,925 
Scottish Life......... 4,761 4,192 | 4,270 | 4,101 | 4,101 3,933 3,933 
Scottish Union and | | i 

BEE “cdsssions 5,490 5,352 | 5,028 | 5,176 4,880 4,584 4,880 
OG NE vcicesmnnnas 3,316 3,093 | 3,022 | 3,02 2,933 2,667 2,933 
LS eee 3,375 3,193 | 3,274 | 3,123 3,224 3,174 3,375 
ID vacstsccttns 4,091 3,762 | 3,711 3,504 3,556 3,401 3,504 


Average  ....es00- 5,031 4,795 | 4,656 4,620 4,549 4,109 4,312 













Dr. H. PEROW (Chairman). 
8I1R ABE BAILEY, Bart., K.C.M.G, 
W. A. MACKENZIE, 


Total Working Revenue a ae of = : 
Total Working Expenditure... 0 cc. 0 ccs tee oes 
Working Profit... 9...) ccc teen 


Net Profit for the year ia sae —_ vee 
Balance unappropriated at 30th June, 1937 eee eee tee se 
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NEW MODDERFONTEIN GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


Extracted from the Annual Report for the Year ended 30th June, 1938 
issued Capital, £1,400,000, in 2,800,000 Shares at 10s. each 


DIRECTORATE 


R. 8. G. STOKES. J. MA RTIN. 
Rk, W. FFENNELL, 8. C. BLACK, 





This amount has been dealt with as follows :— 8 10 
Miners’ Phthisis—Provision on account of Outstanding Liability as at Sist July, 1937... see ove eee Serene 9 8 
Provision for Taxation oa aa as ool eink eee eee eee oe one oo oe tS 565,271 18 7 
‘Troe 'e 
daa 770, 
Dividende declared during the year—No. 63 ef 27) per cent. and No. 64 of 27} per cent. ow ove eee oce eee _ we 
vue was, £205,786 18 7 
Leaving a balance unappropriated of... 0. 00 es. teste “ ee 
The Ore Reserve has been re-estimated as at 30th June, 1938, and is as follows er oe RAS I kr erie cee, 
a tad > - -_ | j , TOTAL. 
UNAVAILABLE. 
AVAILABLE. os io ~~ | ——— - ess = 
Value Width Value Width. se alue idth. 
D Inches. Tons. Dwt. Inches. ; —. —_ ae 
7; ‘ 7 36 ‘ 42-7 ,554,: Q- ; 
Pen Ret me we ee em oem | ta | EST | i ks ea | em 32 | 
ay 6 and 7 eco eee eee eee eee eee ere 44-4 92,500 2-7 45:9 384,700 .; = 
ry Oe, weve es) om we om 393°700 49°5 205,600 3-9 6:1 gece | S5 oe 
NA. 1 and 2 me we ewe | STURT 54:5 ee) ee) eee See means 
Total ean 7,308,200 9-2 683,400 43 47:0 7,996,600 3-8 49-0 





Compared with the previous year, the available reserve shows a decrease of 
The total tonnes, aunt, has decreased by 733,400, a large ———— 
ne, and previously classed as unavailable, having been transferred to available. 


The full Report and Accounts (with Plan of Workings) may be obtaine 
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The group has not fully recovered the ground lost during 
1937 and the first quarter of 1938, for the total index, at 
4.312 (1913 = 1,000) is still lower than the end-1937 level 
of 4,549, and substantially below the high level of 5,111 
recorded at the end of 1936. It would be interesting to 
know how far the improvement of 5 per cent. which 
occurred during the second quarter of the current year was 
directly attributable to buying on behalf of the several 
unit trusts which specialise on insurance shares, for it was 
appreciably greater than the improvement in undated 
gilt-edged securities and in bank shares over the same 
period. 
* + * 


John Brown-Petters-Westland Deal.—A complex 
series of transactions, involving John Brown, Petters, 
Westland Aircraft, and Brush Electrical Engineering, was 
announced at the end of last week. They are pivoted on 
the acquisition by John Brown from Petters of control of 
Westland Aircraft. John Brown, like Vickers, Harland and 
Wolff, and Swan, Hunter and Wigham Richardson, has 
thus added an air arm to its existing interests in heavy 
industry and naval armament. At the same time, the Yeovil 
works of Petters have been sold for a consideration of 
600,000 ordinary shares to Westland Aircraft, whose pro- 
ductive capacity will be more than doubled, with space, 
moreover, for further extensions. John Brown’s decision 
to enter the aircraft industry is evidently based on a 
substantial development programme at Yeovil, and it will 
provide further diversification for the parent concern, 
whose interests are already spread over mercantile and 
naval shipbuilding, and special steel. Secondly, Petters 
have agreed to transfer their oil-engine manufacturing 
plant to Brush Electrical Engineering at Loughborough, 
for £265,000, to be satisfied by the allotment of £200,000 

} per cent. preference stock and £65,000 in ordinary 
shares, coupled with an annual commission on turnover for 
ten years. For some time Petters have been working 
towards the achievement of greater co-operation within 
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the oil engine industry—the directorate was linked with 
that of Mirrlees, Bickerton and Day earlier this year—and 
the transfer to Loughborough is expected to reduce 
operating costs. Petters will then become a holding com- 
pany, under a changed name. 


* * ~ 


From the information published, it is possible to obtain 
some light on the resultant position of Petters, after giving 
effect to the different phases of the deal. It already owned 
500,000 Westland Ss. shares (out of the total issue of 
1,000,000 shares) and this number has been increased to 
1,100,000. Of the latter, John Brown has acquired a con- 
trolling number, and the remainder are under option for 
a limited period. The 600,000 shares allotted in respect 
of the sale of the Petters’ site represent a purchase price 
of £187,500, or 6s. 3d. per share. Presumably, therefore, 
the sale of control to John Brown has been arranged at a 
price at least equal to this. If the market price at the time 
of the announcement—7s.—is taken as a basis, Petters 
would hold £385,000 either in cash or in Westland shares, 
together with Brush Electrical shares, nominally valued at 
£265,000. These, together with other holdings, would 
impute a break-up value to Petters’ ordinary shares even 
in excess of the improved price of 46s., assuming that hold- 
ings other than Westland were worth their book value. 
The proper valuation of the shares, however, depends less 
upon such calculations than upon the realisation of more 
satisfactory profits from oil-engine production than has 
been obtained in the past. And the immediate investment 
interest in the deal must be centred on John Brown’s control 
of Westland, whose future development may well be more 
rapid even than in the past. 


*” * * 


Calico Printers’ Report.—The preliminary profits 
statement of Calico Printers was published a month ago. 
The full report, therefore, adds little to the particulars 
published in our issue of August 20th. Total profits 
amounted to £406,186, compared with £627,402 for the 
year to June, 1937. Maintenance, depreciation and repairs 
absorbed £367,228, debenture interest requires £128,000 
and directors’ fees £4,500, the latter sum comparing with 
£10,800 charged in recent years. A net loss of £93,542 
compares with a profit of £116,174 for 1936-37. No com- 
ment is offered on the year’s results in the report. The 
balance sheet, which contains a note that the preference 
dividend is in arrear from January, 1936, displays an 
essentially sound liquid position. Gilt-edged and other 
securities have increased from £1,408,172 to £1,609,820, 
though this increase is more than offset by a reduction in 
cash holdings from £853,717 to £579,376. The report, 
which is not remarkable for the volume of information 
which it | sew contains an additional complication. The 
directors have transferred £200,000 from the balance of 
£1,060,258 standing at the credit of depreciation account 
to capital reserve account. A net sum of £860,258 thus 
remains on depreciation account, which reduces the book 
value of fixed assets from £5,559,203 to £4,698,945. The 
disclosed increase in the capital reserve account, however, 
is from £1,000,000 to £1,100,000. In other words, a 
transfer from the fund amounting to £100,000 appears 
to have been made, although it is not shown directly in 
the balance sheet, nor explained in the directors’ report. 
The Association’s strong financial position has enabled it 
to meet a decade of difficulty with greater success than 
many textile concerns. But the absence of any dividend on 
the £2,010,736 of ordinary capital since 1929 suggests 
that ultimately the capital structure may have to be brought 
into relation with present-day earning power. If the out- 
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look for the preference stock, now quoted at 6s, 114 i 
obscure, a price of 4s. 44d. for the ordinary stock must 
surely be regarded as over-generous. 


* * * 


Lower Staveley Profits.—The reduction in the 
Staveley distribution from 12} per cent. to 11 per cent 
was announced a fortnight ago, and a partial explanation 
of the fall in profits which evidently was responsible 
for the decision was suggested in our issue of Sep. 
tember 13th. The 13} per cent. fall in total profits for 
the year to June 30th from £835,646 to £723,725 is, never. 
theless, somewhat disappointing. The report refers to g 
falling-off in activity in some departments in the second 
half of the year, but it lays no stress upon the gravity of this 
decline from the satisfactory level of the first six months, 
Recorded earnings include a profit from the sale of the 
company’s interest in Markham & Co., Ltd., but no indi- 
cation is given of its extent. Our suggestion that compari- 
son with 1936-37 was somewhat unfair to the latest year 
appears to stand. In that year exceptional revenue was de- 
rived from Yorkshire Main Colliery, which distributed 
accumulated profits not assigned to the merger company, 
Doncaster Amalgamated Collieries. And it is to be 
presumed that the accident at the Markham pit adversely 
affected profits. As we show in the following table, stock- 
holders are spared the full force of the decline in total 
profits, and the 11 per cent. distribution is covered by a 
greater margin than the 1935-36 dividend: — 


Years to June 30 


1936 1937 1938 
£ £ £ 
DUNES. .consbeicesccccietedediatons 594,634 835,646 723,725 
Dapeechethee ccccccvscccoccccccses 207,791 242,042 234,812 
UD ecuunsvednquecthoonweseebnsnns 6,558 6,667 10,345 
Ordinary stock (tax free) :— 
SNE citiccticvensentisotanetins 380,285 586,937 478,568 
PN -wesncgvecurecouseuemeetanien 304,682 423,169 372,389 
Mame B  anconteanansanennness 11:2 17:3 14:1 
EE Ticnuesecrmnieninennne 9 12} ll 
General reserve ....ccccscscseseee 50,000 100,000 100,000 
Carey Gorward « ccocesccoccescoces 124,346 188,114 194,293 


The allocation to general reserve is maintained at 
£100,000. The balance sheet shows continued progress 
in developing the company’s products. Net expenditure on 
additions to fixed assets during the year amounted to 
£321,688, and the report states that the sodium chlorate 
plant, which had been delayed during 1936-37, has been 
completed. Some decline in turnover, at any rate towards 
the end of the period, is confirmed in the balance sheet by 
a rise in stocks from £592,819 to £709,088, and a moderate 
fall in sundry debtors. The company is interested in a 
variety of products, but in iron, building and road- 
making the outlook is less favourable than it was. A cur- 
rent gross yield of £7 9s. 6d. per cent. on so sound an 
industrial equity as the £1 stock units of Staveley Coal 
_ Iron, which are now quoted at 40s. 7}d., seems reason- 
able. 


* * * 


Hawthorn Leslie Prospects.—In view of the nature 
of the company’s work, the 108 per cent. increase in R. and 
W. Hawthorn Leslie’s profits from £37,689 to £78,577 for 
the year to June 30th is a matter for satisfaction rather 
than surprise. The business includes naval shipbuilding, and 
the armaments programme has undoubtedly contributed 
largely to the latest results, despite the chairman’s em- 
phasis, a year ago, that the company was primarily 
equipped for mercantile shipbuilding and aimed at 4 
steady flow of work. The financial year opened with a well- 
filled order book, and during its course the difficulty of 
obtaining materials has been relieved. Profits are struck 
after all expenses except directors’ fees, and consequently 
the increase in the amount earned for dividend almost 
exactly corresponds to the rise in total profits. Some 16. 


per cent. has been earned on the ordinary shares, against 
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10.6 per cent. in 1936-37, but the amount ranking for 
dividend was increased from £358,275 to £537,413 by the 
50 per cent. share bonus distributed in June. The 9 per 
cent. dividend is maintained on the larger capital, and is 
thus equivalent to 13} per cent. on the old capital. The 
eneral reserve, which formerly substantially exceeded the 
jssued capital, is now, at £270,000, equal to about half of 
it, A sum of £24,137 (i.e. £155,000 less than the amount 
absorbed by the bonus) has been put to reserve, and nearly 
£5,000 is added to the balance carried forward. Since the 
revious accounts were issued, the locomotive section has 
been combined with that of Robert Stephenson and Com- 
pany, of Darlington. As a result, investMents have been 
increased to £104,000, against £41,000, to reflect the 
acquisition of a holding of 481,250 5s. shares in Robert 
Stephenson and Hawthorns, Ltd., and fixed assets are 
£20,000 lower at £579,000. The maintenance of satis- 
factory profits seems assured. Stocks and work in progress 
have jumped from £1,180,000 to £2,115,000 gross, and a 
substantial increase in naval work is being carried out this 
ear. At the current price of 15s. 3d. the 10s. shares yield 
£5 18s. per cent.—a return which seems reasonably assured 
for some time to come. 


* * * 


Odeon Report.—The full report of Odeon Theatres 
clarifies certain obscurities of the preliminary profits state- 
ment, discussed on page 510 of last week’s issue of The 
Economist. The first accounting period runs from June 14, 
1937, to June 25, 1938—approximately 54 weeks, and 
total income for this period amounts to £371,589. From 
the directors’ report, it appears that this figure is struck 
after providing for “ administration, depreciation, equalisa- 
tion, reserve for repairs and renewals and amortisation of 
leasehold property.” The amount of the latter reserve in 
the balance sheet is £37,956, and it is to be presumed that 
this balance bears some relation to the undisclosed charge 
on profits. Profits for 73 of the cinemas acquired by the 
company for the period from January 2, 1937, to June 14th 
of that year were placed to reserve. It is stated that the 86 
“owned ” theatres—their number has since been increased 
to 91—produced profits which were within 74 per cent. of 
the prospectus estimate. Of the “ managed ” cinemas, how- 
ever, as many as 27 were completed during the first 
accounting period, and certain of them were operating only 
for a few weeks before the accounts were closed. The 
directors consider that the first year’s results are satisfac- 
tory, and that profits in a “full year”—to which the 
current year should approximate in the prospectus sense— 
should at least reach the estimate of £460,000. Of the 
available balance of £122,225, after tax and N.D.C., the 
10 per cent. ordinary dividend absorbs £61,625, general 
reserve receives a transfer of £20,198 and the sum of 
£18,000 is written off debenture discount. The latter trans- 
fer will reduce the preliminary expenses, shown among the 
assets, from £188,640 to £170,640. Meanwhile, the balance 
sheet itself shows the result of the group’s rapid expan- 
sion, for net liquid assets are no higher than £47,775, com- 
pared with a balance sheet total exceeding £5,000,000. It 
Would seem, therefore, that if prospectus estimates are 
realised, the board may well lean on the side of caution 
in their dividend policy. The maintenance of a 10 per cent. 
dividend, in these circumstances, would permit an appre- 
Ciable strengthening of the balance sheet. Meanwhile, the 
anomalies in the prices of the different classes of capital 
remain. The debenture stock, covered four times by earn- 
ings, stands at 834, the preference stock, whose dividend 
Was covered one and three-quarter times (reckoned cumu- 
latively) at 13s. 6d.; and the ordinary shares, which receive 

0 per cent. out of earnings of 19.8 per cent., at 6s. 14d. 


~*~ - * * 


Eastwoods’ Position.—The market had been pre- 
pared for the decline in Eastwoods’ profits by the reduction 
in dividend from 15 to 124 per cent., and, even in the 
normal course of markets, the investor’s first reaction 
Would not have been greatly modified by the full report. 
~ 145 per cent. fall in total profits for the year to 

tch 31st to £78,532 is the third in successive years. 
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And as the accounts are made up to March 31st they do not 
reflect the further deterioration in the building trades 
generally during the last six months. The following analysis 
of profits, however, shows that the ordinary shareholders 


do _ bear the full consequences of the reduction in gross 
profits : — 


Years ended March 31 


re 1937 1938 
£ 
late tla 101,664 91,903 ra/iae 
Expenses and fees 14,910 . 15,425 12,7 
See eee ee eeeeee 5 5 > 55 
Bad debts Piseddncawaneavecincsacians 4,668 5,574 5,916 
Taxation veinwsechanpesiniaeeeonscces 5,000 5,000 es 
Preference dividend ............ 10,500 10,500 10,500 
Ordinary shares— 
Si sccunsostnbevtecuicsesvees 66,586 55,404 49,361 
Paid Dense stececeeecececccecseesess 45,000 45,000 37,500 
Earned Te -shidasieddneghinndiacas 24-4 19-7 18-0 
lla aetna 15 15 12} 
iki ctilicsiseenctueneie 22,500 10,000 10,000 
Carry forward ......cccccocsccccces 15,811 17,161 15,301 
Profit on salest ..........scceceeee 3,635 13,012 1,680 


T Profit on sale of investments, transferred to investment and 
general reserves. 


The directors have decided to make provision for N.D.C. 
from the existing taxation reserve, to which no allocation is 
made in the latest accounts. The net result is a reduction 
of only £6,000 in ordinary earnings, against a fall of over 
£13,000 in total profits. Last year the chairman explained 
at the annual meeting that the decline in speculative house 
building, coupled with the increases in industrial and 
public building, represented a beneficial tendency, since 


Consolidated Main Reef Mines & Estate, 
Limited 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


Extracted from the Annual Report for the Year ended 30th June, 1938 


Capital, £1,247,602 in 1,247,602 Shares of &1 each (all issued) 


DIRECTORATE 
DR. H. PIROW (Chairman). SIR ABE BAILEY, Bart., K.C.M.G. 
R. 8. G. STOKES. G. CARLETON JONES. MAJOR C. 8. GOLDMAN. 
| w. A. MACKENZIE. A. A. AURET. W. H. A. LAWRENCKH. 


Tonnage Milled, 1,935,000. 


Per = ame. 
| Total Working Revenue £2,496,976 4 2 5 
| Total Working Expenditure 1,913,391 10 7 


Working Profit 


Total Profit for the year 
| Balance unappropriated at 30th June, 1937 
Forteited Dividends Account 


| This amount has been dealt with as follows :— 
Net Expenditure on Capital Ac- 
count for the Year 
Miners’ Phthisis—Provision on ac- 
count of Outstanding Liability as 
at 8let =, 1937 so1'ses % Z 
Provision for Taxation 292,180 11 10 


£517,028 14 8 


ividends declared during the year :— 
tan. 56 of 124 per cent., and No. 67 of 12} per cent.... 311,900 10 0 


Ore Reeerve.—The available ore reserve has been re-estimated, and is 
- Value, Stoping width, 
Dvwt. 


Inches. 
4.0 65.1 
4.7 
45 
3.2 


1 


y 4.7 
ition, there are 1,079,900 tons of payable ore, of a value of 
awe on standing in shaft and safety pillars, which are not at 
| present available for stoping. 
h the previous year, the available reserve shows an 
| eres 00 tone ube estimated stoping width is greater by 1-9 
, y 0.1 dwt.. 
| inches, and the average value is lower by 0. 
d Accounts (with Plans of Workings) may be obtained 
ee eee teenctacien. A. MOIR & Co., No. 4 London Wall Buildi ag-, 
0. 
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buildings of the latter type needed more materials in rela- 
tion to space than houses. It would seem, however, that 
this factor has not operated to the benefit of the latest 
profits to any important extent. The company meanwhile 
continues to show a strong balance-sheet position, and the 
directors have distributed available earnings with their 
usual conservatism. The current yield of £7 13s. 9d. per 
cent. on the £1 ordinary shares at 33s. 9d. indicates the 
investor’s doubts whether the group’s profits are proof 
against any further decline in turnover or increase in 
trading competition. 


* * * 


Johannesburg Consolidated.—* Johnnies ” shares 
have never recovered from the disappointment occasioned 
by the omission from the dividend announcement in July 
of the 1s. bonus which had been paid, in addition to the 
3s. dividend, in the four preceding years. The sharp reduc- 
tion in profits revealed in the report may be attributed in 
part to the lack of income from the company’s diamond 
interests since the second half of 1937 and also to the much 
less favourable conditions for market operations throughout 
the year. An additional factor suggested by the report may 
be found in the provision which has been made for various 
contingencies. As usual, the holdings for which quotations 
are available are taken in the balance sheet at or below cost, 
and in the aggregate they show a large surplus over book 
value. An increase of moderate extent has been made in 
the portfolio, one of the items doubtless consisting in the 
provision of additional capital for the East Champ d’Or 
Gold Mining Company. The most striking features of the 
balance sheet comprise an expansion of £434,300 in cash 
and a decline of £231,200 in sundry creditors. The appro- 
priation to reserve is lower than in recent years. A com- 
parison of significant items in the accounts for the past 
three years is given below: — 


Year ended June 30 
1936 1937 1938 


£ £ £ 
Stocks and shares* 6,075,080 6,204,110 6,375,550 


Mining properties andadvances 426,480 572,080 526,490 
Real estate and buildings ...... 173,640 112,050 105,530 
Loans on mortgage ............ 117,350 102,340 103,830 
Loans at short call ............... 234,310 798,290 314,270 
Sundry debtors and dividends 523,450 556,320 382,370 
SEE. - nih eaeacatieltemethedeimepben 694,830 601,210 1,035,500 
Sundry creditorst .........see00s 1,535,210 1,884,710 1,653,520 
TURIN. dccadsunsecsednentbqnevsese 2,600,000 2,950,000 3,050,000 
URE, csconcccecsiuiidbbeieses 1,086,200 1,172,990 720,380 
PIED’ cnccstseneatbeneenioees 790,000 790,000 592,500 
PRIDE, cconcaccscsennancvese 20% 20% 15% 

aa ee ee 300,000 350,000 100,000 
Carried forward ...............2++ 166,870 168,750 196,630 

* At or or above market value. + Including dividend. 


No specific reference is made in the report to the sub- 
sidiary gold-mining concerns. Shareholders in the Rand- 
fontein would doubtless have welcomed an elucidation of 
the position. Rand Leases, in the financing of which a par- 
ticipation was taken a few years ago, is described as having 
been “‘ launched on a long and successful career.” The out- 
look for the company’s copper interests is considered pro- 
mising. It is announced that the additions to the plant at 
the Rustenberg mine are now functioning satisfactorily; 
but platinum has, of late, fallen appreciably in price. On 
this point the directors observe: “Given any substantial 
improvement in business in America the market for 
platinum would respond quickly.” The company’s colliery 
interests should soon provide an additional source of 
revenue. Having regard to the position of the diamond 
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industry and to market factors, the outlook for the curr 

year must be regarded as somewhat uncertain. At a nalenet 
47s, 6d. the shares yield 6} per cent. This is identical with 
the return based on the 1936-37 distribution at the i 
ruling a year ago. Paice 


* * * 


Consolidated Main Reef.—Although the record 
quantity of 1,935,000 tons was treated last year, a small 
decrease in working profit is shown by Consolidated Main 
Reef, for the decline in average yield more than offset the 
higher tonnage and the small reduction in working costs 
Taxation absorbed £201,340 as against £206,360 in 1936. 
37, while net capital expenditure amounted to £89,150 
compared with £66,020. The payment of dividends at 
the reduced total of 25 per cent., against 274 per cent, 
for the previous year, entails a draft upon the carry for- 
ward. Operating and financial results for the past three 
years are analysed below: — 


Working 


Carried O Reserve 
Profit re eserves 


forward Value 
Tons dwts, 


Dividends 
0 £ 
215,880 9,688,700 4-4 


£ /o0 
1955-36 686,540 374,280 30 
19 56-37 616,790 343,090 27 214,390 11,154,300 4.2 
1957-38 583,590 311,900 25 205,130 11,184,400 4:1 


The outstanding feature of the report is the decrease 
in the tonnage of payable ore opened up. Development 
work, totalling 86,610 feet was 25,340 feet short of the 
1936-37 amount, but the quantity of payable ore opened 
up fell by 1,256,600 tons to 2,098,400 tons. The pay ore 
disclosed per foot of underground work last year amounted 
to only 24 tons as against 30 tons in the preceding year. 
The available ore reserves, however, show a small increase 
in quantity, while the material locked up in shafts and 
safety pillars, at 1,079,900 tons, has increased by 330,900 
tons. These figures suggest that a large quantity of 
more or less developed material not previously taken 
into account has now been included in the estimates. 
Capital expenditure for the current year is expected to be 
reduced to £50,000. It would seem that the company 
should have no difficulty in maintaining last year’s 
reduced rate of dividend. 

* * + 

New Modderfontein.—The 1938 report has been 
awaited with especial interest in the hope that it would 
throw some light upon market rumours (responsible tor 
the rise in Government Areas and Modder Deep 
shares) of discoveries on the Black Reef ore body. 
The consulting engineer’s report states that towards the 
end of the year drilling started from the surface near the 
southern boundary—that is, the boundary which adjoins 
the Modder Deep Levels (in liquidation), whose position 
has lately been improved by developments on the Black 
and Kimberley Reefs. The first drill was put down 739 
feet through these two ore bodies, but failed to disclose 
payable values. A second hole passed through dolomite into 
Black Reef at 241 feet and from Black Reef into Kim- 
berley at 312 feet. The upper bands of the Black Reef, 
the consulting engineer reports, were unpayable; but the 
remainder, together with 114 inches of Kimberley Reei— 
a total of 342 inches—assayed 3.1 dwts. Further prospect- 
ing is in progress. These ore bodies lie at shallow depth, 
and their extent is at present uncertain, the view expressed 
by the expert being that “ it is unlikely they will be found 
to extend over more than a relatively small area in the 
southern portion of the property.” Thus the official state- 
ments are far from confirming the extravagant stories 
recently in circulation. Comparative results during the 
last three years are given below: — 


Working Carried Ore Reserves 

Profit Dividends forward Available Value 

oe ee 

1935-36 2,049,106 1,365,000 97} 206,940 7,736,500 4:5 
1936-37 1,626,220 910,000 65 206,190 7,436,800 4:1 
1937-38 1,335,530 770,000 55 205,790 7,308,200 3°8 


A small decrease in tonnage milled was accompanied by 4 
fall of 2s. 4d. in average revenue and a trifling advance I" 
costs. Operating profit therefore fell enough to entail 4 
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further reduction in dividend, although taxation required no 
more than £542,920, as compared with £668,490 in 1936- 
37, The quantity of payable ore developed during the year, 
at 737,800 tons, compared with 1,104,800 tons previously, 
the average being 2.6 dwts. over 49 inches against 2.9 dwts. 
over 48 inches. As a result the ore reserves show a further 
contraction in both tonnage and value. 


* * *” 


The Week’s Company Profits.—Reports have been 
received this week from 21 companies, excluding three 
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for which comparable figures are not available. These 
show net Profits of £1,706,000, a decline of 13 per cent. 
as compared with £1,957,000 earned in the previous year. 
Much of this fall, however, is attributable to the Calico 
Printers’ results. Net profits of 1,756 companies whose 
reports have been received this year amount to 
£240,152,000, and continue to show an advance of 11 per 
cent. over the total of £216,613,000 earned by the same 
companies in 1936-37. We analyse the profit and loss 
accounts in a table on page 575 and discuss the results in 


preceding notes and on page 574 under the heading 
“ Shorter Comments.” 


THE STOCK 


London 


SETTLING DAYS 


TICKET ACCOUNT 
SEPTEMBER 20 SEPTEMBER 22 


MARKET movements in this critical 
week (which are reviewed in detail on 
page 552), have been led by the Funds. 
The latter are invariably sensitive to 
political tension, and this week their 
wide movements have accurately signal- 
ised the extreme fears of Wednesday, 
and the relief which the market felt on 
Mr Chamberlain’s decision to discuss 
the problem with Herr Hitler in person. 
Movements and the volume of business 
in industrial shares have been on a 
smaller scale, though jobbers have 
naturally taken steps, on the one hand, 
to stem any extreme selling (of which, 
fortunately, there was no sign), and, 
subsequently, to mark quotations up in 
the hope that success would attend Mr 
Chamberlain’s discussions. Thursday’s 
handsome recovery was attributable 
partly to the latter factor, partly to 
“bear” covering, and partly to public 
buying. It was remarked, however, that 
buying was generally small in character. 

Tension in the Funds was apparent 
on Monday, and despite a late re- 
covery, falls of } were recorded in War 
Loan and “ old Consols.”” Opening en- 
couragement on Tuesday did not last, 
and War Loan declined further to par, 
while Consols touched 724. On Wed- 
nesday, severe selling, on which jobbers 
lowered quotations in self-defence and 
quoted wide dealing margins of almost 
unprecedented extent, marked the in- 
Crease in tension. Despite the recovery 
at the close, substantial falls, ranging up 
to 2} points, were recorded on the day. 
These falls were practically reversed on 
Thursday, to the discomfiture of the 

bears,” on the Premier’s visit. De- 
tailed price movements in the gilt-edged 
and other markets will be found on 
page $52. 

The gilt-edged market set the lead 
for the rest of the “ House.” Home cor- 
poration stocks, for instance, were to 
all intents and purposes nominal on 
Wednesday, but rallied smartly on 
Thursday. Difficult conditions also pre- 
Vailed in the European bond market. 

fter a certain degree of resistance (re- 
Putedly due to buying by their 
nationals), German and Czech bonds 
slumped from 4 to 54 points on Wed- 
nesday, and did not fully maintain 
Fr ir smart recovery on Thursday. 

tench railway bonds were also 
Seriously affected. 
pee falls in home rail debentures 
— due less to the traffics (although 
coll Were not favourable) than to the 
= om of gilt-edged prices. In mid- 
tek, falls of up to 3 points were re- 


corded by the debentures. The guaran- 
teed and ordinary lists were more 
moderately affected, and improved 
readily on Thursday. Foreign rail 
stocks lost ground, although selling was 
small, except for Cordoba first deben- 
tures. 

After making a show of indifference 
to serious week-end news, the industrial 
market’s resistance broke on Wednes- 
day, though a considerable part of these 
losses were recovered in early dealings 
on Thursday. The paucity of business, 
however, has hardly been changed. 
Even Wednesday's falls were largely a 
matter of precaution to discourage 
sellers, and the relief of feelings on 
Thursday was marked by a succession 
of small buying orders rather than 
“ good ” buying in the traditional sense. 
Iron and steel shares were a dull and 
weak market, and prices gave way be- 
fore the general improvement on 
Thursday. Hawthorn Leslie responded 
to the good results. Weakness in the 
coal group was practically unrelieved. 
There were a few small rises in electrical 
equipment shares at first, but the entire 
list succumbed to Wednesday's weak- 
ness. Electric supply shares fell back 
on the 10 per cent. increase in charges 
in the Home Counties. Quite apart 
from general influences, motor shares 
were depressed by the August registra- 
tion figures. Aircraft shares did not 
escape the universal uneasiness in the 
first half of the week, but declines were 
small, Petters went ahead on the John 
Brown deal (see page 553), until profit- 
taking brought a reaction. Hawker- 
Siddeley, which were a weak feature on 
Wednesday, recovered sharply on the 
following day. Brewery issues began 
well, but became sensitive to general 
conditions later on. Store issues were 
generally weak, but among provision 
and catering shares, United Dairies re- 
mained relatively firm. Textiles were 
more than usually friendless, but were 
correspondingly less affected by general 
market sentiment. Movements in the 
miscellaneous group were not consis- 
tent, though mostly downwards. 
Leaders such as Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries and Turner and Newall were 
highly sensitive on Wednesday, but re- 
covered smartly on Thursday. Shipping 
shares were neglected and prices sagged. 

Oil shares started fairly confidently, 
for Continental support helped to 
counteract the subdued tone of other 
markets. Prices were then lowered as a 
precautionary measure, and a little sell- 
ing, accompanied, however, by some 
bargain hunting, was in evidence on 
Wednesday. The leaders were well sup- 
ported in Thursday’s recovery, though 
business did not expand greatly. The 
rubber market was too affected by 
political tension to respond to the 
Regulation Committee's quota decision 


EXCHANGES 


Or to the accompanying news of satis- 
factory American consumption — in 
August. It did not escape the general 
weakness, though selling was not of 
large proportions. 

Movements in the mining markets 
were rather more erratic than in other 
sections. Kaffirs, while fully occupied 
with international politics, managed to 
Keep an eye on Paris and the Cape, and 
support from these quarters, combined 
with occasional bargain-hunting, 
checked the downward tendency in in- 
dividual cases. With developing mines 
in the lead, there was a sharp recovery 
on Thursday, when the “bears” had 
sore heads to nurse. Rhodesian copper 
issues followed the general trend after 
showing good resistance on Monday. 
Base metals paid more attention to 
politics than to movements in com- 
modity prices, and the maintenance of 
the tin quota, as expected, failed to 
arouse any interest. 


“ FINANCIAL NEWS” 








INDICATORS 
j | — 
| Security Indices 
| Corres. | 
Total | : 
1938 ; | Day | | 
Bargains?) 1937 =| 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
| | shares* | int.¢ 
l 
Sept. 9} 5,460 6,180 81:8 127:7 
Sept. 12) 5,585 6,915 81-4 126-9 
Sept. 13; 5,560 6,405 80.5 126°5 
Sept. 14 6,470 7,150 78:2 123:6 
Sept. 15} 5,275 , 6,335 80°5 125°5 
1936 | 7 
High.. | 97° 2 151°0 
Jan. 1 Feb. 4 
Low... eee oat | 78 2 123 6 
| Sept. .4 | Sept. 14 


+ Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. * July 1, 
1935 = 100. +1928 = 100 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


International anxieties are reflected 
in the Actuaries’ Index of 151 indus- 
trial ordinary share prices, which on 
Tuesday last (September 13th) had 
fallen to 62:6—the lowest for the 
year. A week earlier the index was 
63:3, and a month ago, 64:8. The 
corresponding average yields are 6:01, 
5:07, and 5-85 per cent. We give 
below a selection of the component 
indices of prices and yields): — 


Prices (Dec. 31, 
1928 -= 100) 


Group (and No. of , Prices 
Securities) { 1938 
| Aug. | Sept. | Sept. | High 
| 16, » 3, 
| 1938 | 1938 1938 
_ = , —-——— 
Banks, etc. (10)...... 114-0 112:7 110°3 117-0 
Bldg. materials (6). | 79°6 77°8 76°5 | 87 1 
Cae CB) csavvececcevess | 78-1 | 74:5 | 73°6 106-7 
Cotton (6) ccccccceceee | 27°5 | 25:2 | 23-3 | 37:1 
Motors (6) .......++6+ | 34:4 | 32-°7 | 33°1 | 39-0 
Pe ken ssccenatescens 86:9 | 86:5 | 83:4 | 92:1 
Breweries, etc. (20) 121°9 121:2 


119:°9 |133:6 
} j 


“(Continued on page 560) 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELps 


erest iowance is made for interest accrued since the last on * pagment, iene omepe cat es @ che sandard rat c ries 
calcu ields of fixed int stocks all > eee any profit or loss on redemption ; — [ me semable et. befor etn date 
och ae mtely aaa —_ a teeun and the earliest date when the quotat bove 
| a hen the st st 
date of repayment is taken w 




























































































Shares js 
inaleen ¢ or reduction of interim dividends. Allowance is made for accrued dividends ig 
culated by reference to the latest ,dividends, account being — - iat ee a se P tay 
eg cal th ield on “ cum div.” shares. gS ae Prices, | 1 } 
. colculsting the y 5 innegh nentinene + ark see iee 1 | Year 1938 Last two | | Price, oe Yield 
es rices, | | | —s sun Ic 
Year 1938 | | Price, Sbe Yield | = § it, | Dividends | Name of Security } “" £73 Sept. 14, 
Prices, Jan. ito | ity || Sept.) ESS Sept. wa | 1938 Oy 1938 
Year 1937 Sept. 14, || Name of Security | 1938 7 | 3938 High- | Low- (a) (6) (oc) § 
. j ' | e o/ o 
‘High- | Low- || High- | Low —_—-72.e | a2 1 Sigel 38¢6!| Com. Bh. of Aus. 10/ 12/6 | —Thod 417 
a. = < — _ British Funds — | eo 5 12 6 | 13/412) 12/- | 7 veil Com. 8 B. £1 fy pd. || 526) | 5 16 3 
1g | 68i2 | Consols 212%........+ | Sos | —a5¢| 314 On| 53/0 -| So/- 1b] 3in@ En.S.&Aust.£303p.. 75. ~3/-| 512 9 
8413; 73l¢ 7914 —" Do. 4° (aft. 1957) 105 | - a 218 71 9/- | 73/- af : Hambros £10, £2)>p. 10 2 410 9 
sa ene| oem |i cael | es Cam. She teaees | os —33g| 3 3 4) 103, | 91d S3 | £2120 Hong. and S. $138; | £83 £4) 611 9 
10116 | 945n | 1005, 063. Do. 3° 1948-53 . 98 ai,| 314 In £9614 | £82 £ te +: Lloyds £5, £1 pd... || 566 | -~3-| 4's 0 
% 103%6 | 9753 | 10314 9514 Do. 32% after 1961 9612, — 412 3 40 646 | 559 6 7 Martins £30, £210 pd. 83g) ~ 15) 415 9 
, los | 105 | Jost | 10233 ‘De. ai%, 1940-44 Mit | 388} 3 3 0 eos’ | vertell Sot of |i Meine {l, fy. pd. 81 | -3- 319 9 
~ 108 555 10912 | Do. 5% 1 61 | 85ix —4i2) 3 8 3 89/3 5 Sa} 55 | Nat. Dis. £212 fy.pd. | 5%) — 3, 4-7 9 
11712 | L1L1g | 11559 852 | Fund. 212% 1956-61 | 85iox 21 36 0] 6516 | 55g a | Nat. of Egypt £10 .. 31 | —312 417 9 
9215 | 89 911 he DL lo Fund, 233% 1952-57 9319 —3i2 3 510 41 | 2954 11 } | 4a N. of Ind. £25, Li2lop 36l2x) — 1 5 16 0 
967, | R9%¢ 971516 - Fund. 3° 1959-69... | 94%ox 2 315 0) 4114 | 362 || 96) 8a 32} -5§ 45 6 
: ~ . ; io} —61 Tioga N. Prov. £5, £1 pd. | . : 
10153 | 9275 99026 106 Fund. 4% 1960-90... | 10612, 612 | 219 4 378 3716 | a2 bi lob Roy. Bk. of Scotland | 442!;| — 15 316 6 
11633 | 109 1l47g | 96 | Nat. D. 210% 1944-48 | 96x | —41) | 316 7f 488 | 4421, || 8loal 8 aa £20, £5 pd.) 1433) -11,! 5 1 4 
993;,' 6 1011116 Victo: > Bonds 4% ... || 10419) — 512 | 3.17 8n' 161350 1373 | 5 a | 106 ro Dis. £1 426|-26 414 ] 
5g | 107Ig 112116 104! ey 52 || oF — 44 | 3S 1306 || 6146) 33¢¢ Union i Midndecois © | ~2/6 4 
1052! 6 9958 1035, | j 4 ttiote ie | | 3 4 : . ; cae 89/1015 1lé 9a West. BA BE BE cossee 91 2 7-6 
9675 Any = 9Ble Austria 3% 1933-53 || 982 aH 428 | Insurance | 2% | -1 393 
102 | 2 |  aecen pense ae |! at pen 4 
: 72 | 62 = = — 3a. : erecccccccose | a an : : . | 2859 24!» i 40a ae -,| Altance £1, fully pa 141, | = J 215 OF 
oss, | a7! |) 9sse | 4 | Do. 312% “i hua 4 -2n| 310 2 el te El $0 $0 4" Com. Ga. Sh fy. pd. |) 912] — 55) 440 
854 | lo |} 41 op 2) > | 1036 8 | _ & |! 2; =~ 5 
vor, | 108 | aoen, | too, Bem Se SakGorm) vss | ct) c || athe! gis | Boe" be tetera of") =k 3 
ij ? 100 Austr. 5% ioisae see |] 10312! — 2 4094 31 2613 i 25 @ 2 6 | N.Brit.&Mer.£1i,f.p 1015} ~ 15, 39 9 
10973 | 105 | 1087, | % 1940-60 || 99lp —2 | 47 915 3/2a; 3/1 ; 1812} ~ 1), 3 0 
ty” | gy | ig Toy | Seen Se todoae | a8) ti) 23 3 thy | 2 | 3h | $22 § | beets od | ieee] - a) 3 8 a 
e) 1 112!9 ige | —J1 | 6/= 6/-6 | Phenix y- 
“ 118 | L4lp | 11S | N. Zealand 5% 1946 || 1001s P 00) 16 1354 || 6/~a Wal 34-1 | 216 oF 
> 110 =| 10414 || 108 | iz % 1940-60 i 1 -hi 3 yg) 2919 || ¢7214b) +254 prudentia oe 92/6 | -5/-| 23 
° 10753 | 1031g | 1071%9) . Stain a i 109% Hg) FM 6] 35thg) 81/3. | 1% € | t50c | o fi; = aby a 5s) — %| 320 
1141, 11012 112156) « Foreign Governments | 5 12 6f | 10316 8l,4 | 11 a 19 6 | pia - L, 4 - _ 83,| — os, 316 0 
Arg. 412% Stg. Bds. } 8112, —4 15 3 || 96] 72 || 3/3 @| 3/36 SU ania aoripd.|| 16°| — i] 3 1 3 
| 93 | 61, | 80 B- 42% Stg. 4217} —3l2/ 11 | ls || 6/6 a) 6/66 £ ve 
103 | 24 | Austria 1930 5% coerce 2) ‘eg 17 1514 | | : I Liwith5/pd.| 82/6 | ~2/6 356 
wliaie lis le 419% 1934-56 || fe ee! 3 Sl avs 69/844) 13.4 | 16 b | Sun tl kee gited) 6 | 2°) 3a 
13 | ge | 92 | SF, | Belgians) 361970 | 99 | —6 oo. et \-- > - SA eee 
rt 37 379 14 , Brazil 5% Fd. — Al = 4 9 Ov) 267 =. | ° Sie «| Anica Ord. ... | al ‘ : ; 
4 | 5 lg || Chile 6°% (1929) ..... . 14 1019 Of) 651s 2 |i A Trust 5/- || 11/ 
28 15 | 195g 1614 : > 4510) —4lo j , Tlocl 10¢ Brit. Assets | 4130 
- oe China 5% (1912) 9 5 3f| 11/3 7/6 é Cc Stk. || 215 
9554 | 5412 || 60l2 | 40l2 06 (1913) ...... “—< | 208 6 4 | Debenture Corp. 6619 | | 615 3 
1017s | 59 | Be | © ee Bo. - || 72.) 4) a 8 J | = 5515 Iga} 3.6 | For. ot, oe | 12015 | 516 0 
ioe lees fe “ lDaaton | 9712 Zip! 4 1 3|| 13712 | 11915 | 4125) 213.4 ee rereeaeat \| 220 | ~10 | eat 
1 2 il | 9715 || Egypt Unified 4% “| — 512 6¢) 254 | 201 . Def.... || 225 | —5 
10612 | 10012 || 104 | 971, French 4° (British) 10 | —12| | 27512 | 223 3.2) 85 | Invest. Trust 10/= || 15/- | -6d| 6 0 0 
1815 11 | 13 Ql4 renc o | 507 43 —8/ 1112 6 i 2 14/9 2loa 6106 Lake View Inv. 10; || 2321.) —9 5 33 
. i 2 2 oe 25 | Greek 6% Stab. Ln. || 30 | —1p 13.17 OA 154 12212 4135) +t —— Trust... | 2221)| —7 | 5 710 
a'|aeiarlis ngary 712%........, 3) =| 1215 9f/ 231%, | 2208 || 7 i. nel atl | 388 
" 62 | 473 i 38l2 38 } jeonae 512% 1936-65 | 43 ss 6 8f| 5H 3/4l2|| 2lec} 4¢ | Scottish Inv. -_" i] 1781» | | 5 6 5 
eh 8835 | 53 || +4 40 Do. 6% (24) red. 1959, 45 —1) 13 | 218 170 312@) 6 6 | Scottish aaa Ord. || 2051. x 417 6p 
; an | oct ot) & pba! 712% 1922...... || 40 | —3 "S 6:| 221 | 1901) || 31 95 || ‘Trustees Ge Deb... | 17512) 2 | 514 0 
6112 | 40% || 50 | sa Poland 7°, ........... | 7512)... 7 9 Ol 103 167 || 66 4a | United States I a. 
83 i 56 Hl 75\0 10 | Roum. 4% Con. rm i; 12 —19) 15 2 || | | Financial _restes 10/ | 9/ 419! af. 8 il 5 
20 | 13 |} 1534 . \Ux & Arg. C | 84 | —1l2| 3 13 i one 6/3 2 4c _ Argentinean “ty. pd. || 22/6 | -2/9' 8 17 3 
ars | | BE age | Be] Bsc RES os at 32/8 8 
i k 1 71 1 . ¢ = 5 
ng, | aus | sie | soon | Semenson Sask wy | FH [Sie PT ode] at | Saal] Be | Fh 
e lp | Bristol 5% 1948-58... | i 2 |} 33/9 | 25/71»!| 2a | 4 5 653 | 
11854 | 11254 | 117 e ltceme 82 73} 313 2] lig || 446) 3a Dalgety £20 £5 pd.... 6|-16 10 5 6 
ote | $2l2 | S72 | 80 Lec ere 954-64) 9512) -112| 3 6 3) 7 lane®| 331 83! Focal Land £1 -.. | 17/6 <i es 
101, | 93 || 9712 Middx. 312°, 1957-62 "| -3| 310 0) 236. 18/- || Nile | 2 4(c) | Hudson’s Bay Co. \| 15/Tle|—1/10129 13 0 
10453 | 1005; i 10554 | 100 i 2 } it = 2| 13/9 2loa 55 Java ‘Cop. él; eccece i Zip a wa . 
ee pooner : 3 Nil | Nil | Peru. se. tes 
Prices, | . saad qJ- 3¢ 3lo¢ Primitive fi ld . | 13/9) 7 10 19 
Year 1938 Last two | Price, | 147 3 12/6 Tlgcl Tle ree rus' * ll 28/91 -1/3| 814 0 
lto i - | || Sept. 4. |i 17; 10 12! ¢| Sudan Plant. £1...... ' / ’ 
Sepr 14, | Dividends | Name of Security } 14, | » || 34/2012) 23/9 c 1 ew 1 || 67/6 -1-| 5 39 
inclusive oe | 1938 | rF 3 12126) 5a) Gaeds'o Reeweny 6| —6d| 610 6 
‘High-  Low- | (a) (6) © Dk Lg a8 Po 2° a’ wee Bo Ord. {1 | 120. | —4/- : ; Hy 
a Seong ~ | _ Public Board oe 8 | os oe | “ a i b nemnanes BS él | sae | | =i! 510 4 
— t 2 21g || C. Elec. 5% 1950-70 | | 109 | 826 | 70/- 14 5 6a Courage Ord. £1 ... 91/3 | —4/9| 418 6 
11512 | 108 . | Lon. Pass. Transport | 1 8 Tiga) 15 6 || Distillers Ord. £1 ... | 3/-7/3) 5 9 0 
1191p | 112 [| tq | 2g |! 419% “Aa” oss-20a3 | ere 2 | gu? [ioe || 121 49 || Dimillers Ord. A} 2: | 100/3 -5/3| 514 0 
te | i % “A” 1985-2023 | 2 1113/6 | 91/- || 206 | 719! Ind. /-36| 61 
12934 | 121 || 234 219 | | 3% NA 11719. 4113/6 | 91/ Ra | 32/6 | 0 
Ma? | ie | 2a] 2a, | Bee Be 1965-2023... | 741, of $3 | 325 3 ge) Ze) Michels Bader | $0 | -3-| 318 8 
84 | 7278 | od ig | Met. W.B. “B” 3% | 831 o | 93/~ = | 5a! 12126) Ohisson’s Ca pe AL | a. /-1/3| 5 8 9 
Bt] te] Bee gi Lon. 5% 50-70 | 11419 9} 7/- | 6x9 | 5 6 4 a | Simonds (H.&G) £i 02/6 |—46| 4 8 ot 
~~ iw i = ; | 8 cite Raliweye | o | 1os6 | Sie 134 |f 17120 |S. African Bws, £1... lal —ea| 5 4 @ 
see | , | 1} er 3. i | | 
“fs | “3s | Ni) Na“) Dewi bee 2 6/3 | isa suo 3° | Walker @ekCaingt) 21/9") e471 3 
i Do. 5% Pref. Ord. i ; 6a| 12 6) Watney oe ? a 
83) 3s || Nil | Nil 5° Pref. 1955 || 4415 Sf 77/9 | 62/6 | Iron, Coal and Steel '10 6 8 
97 441, | 354d Nila} Do. / 1019) 0 | Ml, 1. || 19/419) —7lod ; 3 
27g 954 || lec niis c!| Do. 4° gad Ph... PH 9 | 24/6 | 19/3 4a ‘ ’ I Babeock Wilewe Gh | 35/— |—1/10125 “ ; 
Sols | 12g | tind NS Do. 4% Ie meee fee ¢ | *tia,| 22%, | 102] 106 | peidoine gene | 2? | ‘1/3| 714 0 
mo, | dar! 26) Nils | 4 Pe 1923 2 2712 é | 46/3 | 339°] 106| 306 | Bolsover Col, Grd. £i | 35/- | 1/3) 7 1$ i 
4 . } |) ap emibtaamas eee . hi . Ord. ad P. ; 8 
S2le | 4812 | fe] 38 stare ay ceosee | Ag 9 | 32 | as- |) $33) T1245) Butterley Co, Ord. £1 | or | iG] 516 3 
’ 2 | 3% Pf Ord.... || 4919) Britis | Cammell Laird ne I cial is) 8 5 4 
87 481> 36 1a | Do. 5% 88 8 || 11/334 6/6 Bis c) 4a | ; d. £1 ... || 19/412) —1/3 | 8 0 
ta | pel nm] ae Boas Brg baal Pie woe | mmegteonds| 7" =a f 4S 
“ . . ll 2 | ili Ord. +W10le 13 
3, | Jue] No | Ne | Antoiagasa Ord. 7/6 | 5a 10 ¢ || Doran Long Ord £1) 18/9 1/02 1) 12 0 
| Biwi B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord... || 101 343 | I8/1i, 14¢| 18 ¢|| Do Pref On at | oni" 134 oF 
13%» eis Nil Nil || B.A. West. Ord. ...... 79) aa sore fe t111p 6) Firth Brown {1 af. 22/9 -3d | ‘& 6 
lo ho peaks. Ose 
“| $2 || Ni | Na |S Asp. Ord... 6 3392| 30/9 |) 42a tated) GuestKe | ~9d ’ 
~ c. Com. $25.. ! Ofm nesses 7 16 
8716 | =. . ,- } oa Rica Ord. ....., 1p 0 || 33/9 | 26/- a ane aie ei el ieries £1 | ayn ~ | 619 0 
zee | 25k id | i¢ || Nitrate Riys £10". 37/6 | —2/6 $+ 2h/ale| 21/6 : 12 ¢, Lambert Bros. Ord. £1) 27/6 700 
43/9 | 33/9 ys #25 | SanPaulo site Sti) 29/— | 25/= ¢ 312 oe Coal, &c. 4/~ Hp] —Tiod| 12 8 0 
16/3 11161, Le | “Le | Talal Rly. Ora, Z3 — : 13/5” 7/6 Se] 10% | Pease and Partners 10/- 14/415 -1/7i9 | 10 9 oe 
’ | || Banks Disc , | Duff “: | 9| 7 
| b | tiga! Alexanders carte | sep 0} 23/9 | 14/419] 29 7126] Sheepbridse C&LZi || 34 -x —3/9 912 0 
a. | 22 ‘Sa | 36°) BE of N. Zealand £1 =o 3° $5/4ig 24/412 Oise yi Shipl ey Coll, Ord. t 5 | 1/3| 9 9 ° 
ee England ...... || 32 2 = Ej 4 
35202 | 325 75 | Fo | peck eees se 69/6 o| S- | 29 | we} 13 ¢ | Steet & Iron PBOraeT 126 | SS 
76/7°2| 69/6 35/3 || Bare, (Dee) A {1 || 43/- z a 5a/4le : Sa! on | Stanton Iron. £1..... ‘ a 1,31 3 is st 
ie | coe] S24 Bee Bk: of Mont, $1007.” 3 | se | tad toiP | Staveley Soeb ete. 1 || Ate Typ |?8 0 0 
Sor | Bl Sed be | Be eat | Set, es 5 | 8, | 38 | aa) 3 | Swan, Hunter £1... || 25/-|-1/3) 8) ° 
2 2 ‘i % : pe Nee 
a. art | 75 ~_ Chita. of Teds India 5 | 4A 5c 5c | Thomas( ata Flat yield. 
131, lll, : All ae o ” 
~ ‘ . Dividends for full year (d) Paid in £N.Z. e) lowing on 15/8% basi 
(a) Interim dividend. (6) a“ (c) coupe” To cademaeen « i eee ee ee eae of coupon. 
(h) Yield on 412% ——. & (=) i J Ere Free of Income = I 
oe Vids on a 10% basis. Somineenete @ paid 
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September 17, 1938 





Jan. 1 to 
Sept. 14, 
inclusive 


h- | Low- | 
High | Tor tL 


i 
| 
| 
| 


20/9 
e | $3819 } 
2716 | 20/- 
976 | 18,9 
29/6 | 21/- |] 
36/6 } 33/Llo 
5 ide) 346 || 
51/3 | 40/72 
9 2/9 
6 2/1012 
5/4lg| 2/3 
76 | 4/- 
41/9 | 32/6 
48 119} 26/9 
399 | 26/3. 
69 | 2/L2 
339 | 25/- 
49/41) 36/3 
18/9 | 5/72 
453 34/- 
956 | 77/6 
1033 78/9 
326 | 18/9 
31/1012 24/412 
79/3 | 67/- 
21/3 16/- 
41/3 34/- 
30/6 | 21/6 
$1316 $739 
68/- 626 
39/3 246 
34/3 32'3 
42/- 33,6 
5i/- | 45/3 
279 26 '- 
35/- 30 6 
32/410; 28/9 
50,9 43,6 
39 - 33,3 
33,10lp 26/6 
49 - 446 
38/9 34/- 
41/1010, 37/6 
25/- | 21/6 
138 110 
23/9 21/6 |} 
10954 | 10134 | 
51/3 36/3 
39/410 31 /- 
2/6 '21/10l 
23/3 18,3 
24/054, 179 
23/11g| 15 71 
57/6 48/- 
89/410 71/3 
33/3 | 24/9 
61/3 | 35/71, 
104/3 81,3 
16/72 | 9/9 
716 | 37g 
46 | 26 
246 | 14/9 
246 | 17/6 
23/712) 16/9 
22/3 | 13/6 
18/6 96 
30/- 18/11, 
29/412, 18/3 
Z/= | 22/— 
38,6 316 
37/6 2916 
ay 10/- 
10 2 
30/1012 17 y 
3/84 2/- 
- llp 67/- 
2/6 | 24) 
= + 
*16 
12/10), ss 
£42 £3379 
Sig | 31 
58 : 
8 4hi¢ } 
20/6 | f 
i= | dy 
359 | igi 
16/6 11/3 
b/- | ll/~ 
17,9 | 10/3 
88/112! 67/6 
72 6 } 54 71 
96 | 741," 
4919 | 3716 
29/9 23/- 
17/9 | 11/9 
57/101, 44/3 
53/11» 40/6 
36/3 31/- 
Sig 





/ 3) 
qq. | 
683 | 37° 
1 6 
14/- | 8/3 
4716 | 38/3 
33/- | 25/3 
165 34,1012 
26/' 9/0 


* Bid ae 
(n) Tere gpnered prices are free of Commissio 


Gs 81,% r 
(4) 175% cash 





Last two 
Dividends 
‘(c) 
o 


Nil 








10 ¢ || Patons & Baldwins 
Nil )) Whitworth & Mit. 
|| Electrical Manufactg. | 

10 ¢ || Associated Elec. £1... 
15 6 | British Insulated £1.. 
5 a || Callenders £1 ......... 

6 a | Crompton Park. A 5/- | 

10 ¢ || English Electric £1... 
20 ¢ | General Electric £1... | 
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tonus of 5% free of tax. 
¢e of inccme tex. 





| Name of Security 


| 
} 
fo__! 


| 


i Textiles 


Nil || Bleachers £1 ......... 
Ni | Bradford Dyers £1... 
Nil || Brit. Cel. Ord. 10/-... 
Nil || Calico Printers £1 ... 
10 ¢ || Coats, J. & P. £1 


11ga| Courtaulds £1 ...... 
7126 English Swg. Ctn. £1 


Nil | Fine Cotton Spin. £1 | 
3 a2 | Linen Thread mins 


1 


5 a | Henleys (W. T.) 5/-.. 


712 6, Johnson & Phillips £1 


712 ¢) Siemens £1 .......+- 


| Electric Light, &c. 
$1 ¢ | Brazil Trac., no par... 


6 @ | Bournemouth & Ple. 
2 2 | British Pow. & Lt. £1 
3124) City of London £1 ... 
3 @ || Clyde Valley Elec. £1 
3 a | County of London {1 
5 b  Edmundsons £1...... 


5 6 | Lancashire Elec. £1.. 


3 a | Lond. Ass. Elec. £1... 
3a Metro. Electric £1 ... 
512 |) Midland Counties £1 
212a@)| North-East. Elec. £1 
4a '|North Metro. £1 ... 
2124) Scottish Power £1... 
3 a || Yorkshire Electric ... 


\j Gas 
2456' Gas L. & C. £1...... 
6 6 || Imp. Cont. Stk. ...... 


212a, Newc.-on-Tyne £1... 


22a! §. Metropolitan Stk. 
| Motors and Cycle 


1212 c|| Albion Motors Ord. £1 


t2!2a'| Assoc. Equip. Ord. £1 
50 ¢ || Austin 5/— ........0.6 
Nil || Birm. Sml. Arms £1.. 
3313 a, Dennis l/- ............ 

5 ¢ || Ford Motors £1...... 

212.4); Lucas, J. (£1)......00. 
25 ¢ | Leyland Motors £1... 


Shipping 


15 b | Clan Line Steam. £1 
Nil GID ED occccoscoses 


5 
212a) P. & O. Def. £1...... 
5 ¢ | Royal Mail Lines £ ; 


Nilc |, Union Castle Ord. 


|| Tea and Rubber 
|| Anglo-Dutch £1 


© Fen 


a@™ 


Rubber Trust £1 


10 6 | United Serdang jo 
{ 


Oil 


20 b || Anglo-Iranian £1 ... 
12126) Apex (Trinidad) 5/- 
| Attock £1 .....ecceces 
25 6 || Burmah Oil £1 ...... 
1ld ps c'| Mexican Eagle M.$4 | 
11 } | Royal Dutch f1.100 ... 
12126) Shell Transport £1... | 
10 a Trinidad Lease. £1... 


Miscellaneous 





| Amal. Press 10/- 


| 


17124 || Beechams Pills Dt. 2/6 
Boots Pure Drug 5/- | 
10 ¢ || Borax Deferred £1... | 
Nile | Bow. Paper Mills £1 
1712 6}, Bristol Aero. 10/-... 
19 6} Brit. Aluminium £1.. 
4a) 56 || British Match £1 ... | 
tail «| Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1 | 
| British Oxygen £1... 
7loa_ Brockhouse(J.) £1... || 
4 ¢ || Cable & Wir. Ord. ... | 
15 a@ || Carreras A Ord. 
25 ¢ || Crittall Mfg. Or 
1212 c||) De Havilland Air. £1 
9 ¢ || Dunlop £1 ..........++ 
Tlob | Eastwi 
10 ¢ || Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/-| 
20 5 || Ever Read 





Iron, Coal, &c.—cont. 
| Thornycroft, John £1 
Nile || U. States Steel $100.. 

3 a || Un, Steel Cos. Ord. £1 
10 ¢ | Vickers 10/- 

334a) Ward(Thos. W.) £1.. | 
12*5 c|) Weardale S. etc. Df £1) 
22126 Whitehead I. & S. £ 
15 c | Yarrow & Co. £1 ... 


seer eneeeeee 


1 


Morris Motors 5/- Od. 

5 a || Ral. Cycle Hold. £1... 
1612 6) Rolls-Royce £1 ...... 
40 ¢ || Stand. Motor 5/- ... 


| Allied Sumatra £1... 


|| Bah Lias £1 ..... nents 
| Jhanzie Tea £1 ...... 
5! Joni CA Tea £1...... 

okai (Assam) {1 ... 
Linggi Plant. £1...... 
= London Asiatic 2/-... 


| Aerated Bread £1 ... 
| Allied News. {1 ... 
| Amal. Metal £1 ...... 


| Assoc. Brit. Pic. 5/- 
|| Assoc. News. Df. 5/- | 


Assoc. P. Cement £1 
5 a || Barker(John) £1...... 


45. 


s Ord. £1... 
Co. 5/-... 


THE ECONOMIST 











|| Price, J 
Sept. oP Se 
14, | 209 
1938 he | 
wn 
23/9 wee 
$56lo| —4 
22/- | —6d 
19/— | —]/-| 
| 22/6 | —1/3| 
33/9 | ~Tlod! 
4 —l1g 
| 47/6 | ea 
2/1015 ~thd 
3/6 | —6d 
3/3 | —3d 
4/410) —4lod! 
| 35/— | —2/3) 
29/6 | —1/9) 
| 26/3 | —1/9} 
2/419) —1/11o) 
27/6 | —Tlod!| 
45/- | —1/3| 
6/3 ed 
34/6 | —2/6) 
87/6  —2/6 
88/9 | —6/3 | 
23/9 | ~—1/3) 
eee aa | 
75/- | —2/-| 
20/—x! ... 
38/-| ... 
23/112! 
$1114; —12 | 
si .. | 
28/- | —1/-| 
S3/~ |} oe | 
36/6x\ —1/-| 
47/- | —1/6| 
26/- | —6d | 
31/6 | —6d 
30/71| ... 
48/9 | —9d | 
38'- —6d 
| 30/-x —2/- 
45/- | —3,9) 
37/6 | —6d | 
| 40/- | —1/6| 
| 
22/- | —9d | 
11212; —3)} 
23/6 |. | 
| 10512} —1 | 
| 
40/- | | 
35/=- | +2/6) 
24/410' 2... | 
21/6, —6d | 
18,9 jie 
16/3 | —9d | 
50/- | —2.6 
80/- | —Tl2 
27/- | —9d 
37/- | —6d 
96/3 | —2/6 
| 12/3 | 9d | 
at «co. 1 
2/9 | —3d | 
15/6 | —6d | 
ae | | 
18/~ “| 
14/6 — 6d 
13/9 | —1/9| 
26/3 | —2/3 
26/3 | —1/3 
226 | —1/3, 
35/- | ... 
31/3 | —3/9 | 
15/712.-1/1012 
3/6 | —llod 
27/- | —2/6| 
3/- | —3d 
93/9 | -9/4)) 
26/- | —2/3 
35/- | —5/- 
4932} —73 
3/6 | —8d 
£36 | —17s 
4516 ; 14 
I ts 
19/412, —7lod) 
| 21/- | +9d 
|} 18/9 | —3/9 | 
13/- | —6d | 
12/- | —1/- 
ll/- | —9d 
72/6 | —5/- | 
56/3 |... | 
7/6x| ... | 
39,410} —1/3 
24/412]... 
12/3 | ... | 
50/- | —2/-| 
48/112) -7lod. 
33/6 | +6d | 
47 9x) - 14 | 
68/9 
47/6 
3812} -6 | 
7 | — 3g 
10/- a7 
45/- aan 
6/6 | —6d. 
33/9 ome 
10/- | —1/6 
18/- | —3d 





n and Stemp Duty. (a) Interim divi 
(n) Yield worked on a $2 basis. 

+ Free of Inccme Tax. 

dividend and 712% in deferred ordinary stock. 
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rices, 
Year 1938 | 
Jan. 1 to 
Sept. 14, 
inclusive 
High- | Low- 
est est 
! 
26/415} 17/- 
569 | 45/- | 
62139, 554 | 
|~ 3/9 | 
20/4 | 10- 
35/3 | 23/- 
90/712) 689 
76/6 | 60/- 


30/— | 19/1012) 27126) 


28/3 21/- 
35/3 | 27/6 
13/712! “63 
734 6 
12/9 | 8/71, 
40/3 | 31/- 
60/- 439 2210 ¢ 
5131¢ 5 | 
60/712, 42'6 
4iljg, 35, 
37/- 30/- 
3516 | 24/41, 
429 263 
589 426 | 
5159 473 | 
14/3, Q/4ln $8136 
146 | 89 
606 51/6 


83/- 70/- 

48 3 36/6 

68 410) 52/6 { 

53/— | 27/- 35¢ 
89'41o| 739 

876 68 9 

57/410 46/3 

27/7i2; 18/4lo 

39/814 33/9 

39/3 326 

70/- 57/6 15a 
736 52/6 | 95 | 

12,1019 8 03, 
3,6 1/6 I 
81/3 62/6 321 
1734 1454 95 
13516 6 30a 


3 30/101» 
1273 91g 
1975 Allo | 
21/710! 13/7lo 
111536 9 5g 
Ql3z5 7 
925; 55g 
19/112 | 5/214 
Issue price 
Af. Ex. 512°. pf.) 21/=} 
Am. Pr. 4°, db. 
Bechm. 5°, pf. 1 
Bootle 314°, 
Bnmth. 3!4 9815 


Name and Group 


Municipal & Gen. 
For. Govt. Bond ... 
Limited Invest. ... 
Mid. & Southern... 
Scottish & Northn. 


Bank-Insurance 


Bank & Insur.* ... 
Insurance*™ .....++++ 
Bank®  .....ccccsccses 
Invest. Trust* eae 
Scot. B.1.1.T.*....+- 
Cornhill deb.* .....+ 
Cornhill def.* .....- 





National 


National C. ......++ | 17/--18 =x 
National D. .......++ 
Nat. Invest. .....++++ 
Amalgamated ...... 
COeMtury....ceceeeeeeee 
Gilt-edged  ......+++ 
Scottish  ....ceceeeee 
Universal ........+++ 
Protected Ist. ....+ 
Do. 21d ccccee 


Do. 3rd... 
“15 Moorgate” | 


Inv. Flexible......... 
Inv. Gas & El....... 
Inv. General caintae 


Provident ..... 
Savings Unit .. 


Security First_.....- 





Name of Security 


T1726 t7ina 
$5312 | $3873 (c$1-30 c$2-25 


Tube Investments £1 7 
Turner & Newall £1.. 
United Dairies £1 ... 
United Molasses 6/8.. 20/- 


Issue’ Sept. 14, 


99 | 414-35, dis 
981») 3!o~2!> dis 


Wolrhptn 314°, 


UNIT TRUST PRICES 


as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
(Table does not include certain closed trusts) 


11/9-12/9x| —3d 





(p) Annas per share. 
” (1) Yield worked cn 6° 


Fairey Aviation 10/-.. | 22/6 
Finlay (Jas.) & Co. £1 | 51/3 
Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 6lg 
Gaumont-Brit. 10/-.. |) 4/3 
Gen. Refract’s 10/-... 10/6 
Gestetner (D) (5/-)... 27,6 
Harrisons&Cros.Df.£1, 85/- 
TUE. cncninn 62,6 
Hawker Siddeley (5/~)| 23/6 
Imp. Airways {1 ... 26/3 
Imp. Chem. Ord. £1 || 29.6 
Imp. Smelting £1 ... 76 
Imp. Tobacco £1 ... 623 
Inter. Nickel n.p. ... |) $4710 
International Tea 5/- 9/3 
Lever & Unilever £1 | 33/9 
London Brick £1 ... 526 
Lyons (J.) Ord. £1... 514 
Marks & Spen. ‘A’5/-| 48/9 
Murex £1 Ord. ...... 334 
Phillips (Godfrey) £1 31/3 
Pinchin Johnson 10/- 25 /-x 
Prices Trust Ord. 5/- 33.9 
Radiation Ord. £1 ... 50/- 
Reckitt & Sons Ord. £1 55) ¢x 
Sears (J.) Ord. 5/-... 10/- 
Smthfild.&Arg.Mt.fl . 106 
Spillers Ord. £1...... 55 - 
Swed. Match. B.kr.25 25 - 


Tate and Lyle £1 ... 72.6 


Tilling, Thos. £1 ... || 43/9x 
Tob. Secrts. Ord. £1 65/- 
Triplex Safety G.10/- 289 


W’lipapr Mirs.Def.£1) 35/- 
Wiggins, TeapeOrd.f1 36/- 
Woolworth Ord. 5/-.. 60/- 
Mines 

Ashanti Goldfields 4/- 68 9 
Burma Corp. Rs.9... 9- 
Commantin Mng. 5/- 2 
Cons.Glds.of S. Af. £1. 70/- 
Crown Mines 10/-... 16 
De Beers (Det.) £2) 77g 
Jo’burg. Cons. £1 ... 46,3 
Randfontein £1 ...... 363 
Rhokana Corp. £1... 10) 
Rio Tinto £5 ......... ll 
Roan AntelopeCpr.5/- | 159 
Sub Nigel 10/-...... 111 
Union Cp. 12/6 fy pd. 8), 
W. Witwatersrand 10, - 6 


Wiluna Gold £1 ...... 139 
ISSUE PRICES 
Iss 
Issue asian 
Ipswich 314", | 98lo 
Leeds 314°, 98 
Luton 314", 98lo 2 
Odhms(W at. 
S% Giu-.. | 100 
Pretoria 3! 99 


S.Mt.E1.4°.Pf. 20 6 
Do, 312°) db. 100 
Stoke 314%... 98): 
98 


Name and Group 


Keystone 
Gold 2nd Ser. ...... 
Gold 3rd Ser. ...... 
Keystone .......c0ces 
Keystone 2nd ...... 
Keystone Flex....... 
Key. Consol. ...... 

Allied | 
Amer. Indsts....... 
cy SS ee 


a ee 
Do. ND Sakias 
Br GE wecess 
See 


Metals & Min, 


Other Groups 
Brit. Emp. Ist Unit. 
nee. Gen. “C™... 
Rubber & Tin ...... 
Brit. & Amer. ...... 
PUOTIED dacccscuscre 
PONNEE. ks ccscces 

Do. _ Priority.. 
IstProv.““A” . 

ies ae. ae 

Do. Reserves 
Selective “*A’”’...... 
Selective “‘ B”’...... 





an 
Bank, Ins. & Fin.... 
British Bank Shrs. 

Do. Insur. Shrs. 
Brit. Dom. In....... 
Four Square ......... 






3j :vidend. (c) Last two yearly dividends. (k) Yield on 20%, basis. 
_ oe Latest annual dividend equal to about 6°945% tax free. 
(e) Allewing for rate of exchange, 
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(Continued from page 557) 


- 
Yield (%) 
Tose 
Grou | | 
Aug. | Sept. Sept. | Low 
ms | & | & 
| 1938 | 1938 1938 | 
| | 
Banks and disc. co.s | 4°11 | 4:15 | 4°24 110°3 
Building materials... | 6°95 | 7-12 | 7:22 || 75-0 
RE ecsknbicvnsbentiann 7-09 | 7-00 7:11 73:6 
RENO ‘cnenginanecibate | 3-07 | 3-17 | 3-26 |} 23:°3 
ee | 6°97 | 7:26 | 7-19 || 32:0 
lnc hcicenamcnbh | 6-95 | 7-02 | 7-29) 67-1 
Breweries, etc. ...... | 5-47 | 5-50 | 5-56 119-8 
\ 


New York 


WALL STREET again proved no less sen- 
sitive to European events than London, 
and responded with considerable 
violence to hour-to-hour news. The 
sharp break in prices on Tuesday and 
Wednesday was accompanied by heavy 
selling, and erratic and contrary move- 
ments in the course of single sessions 
have been somewhat in contrast with 
London’s movements. On Monday, in- 
dustrials went ahead, the Dow Jones 
index rising 1.9 points, steel and motor 
shares in particular being strong. 
Favourable news included an estimate 
that the Labour Day loss of steel pro- 
duction had been caught up, and good 
trade news from Chrysler Corporation. 
While reports continued to be satis- 
factory (Iron Age estimating ingot 
production at 454 per cent. of capacity 
for the current week), steels and motors 
shared in Tuesday’s weakness (trade in 
General Motors being at one time sus- 
pended), and were in the forefront of 
Wednesday’s erratic fluctuations. Rail- 
roads were sluggish, but were not in- 
different to the general slump in 
Wednesday afternoon’s session. Copper 
shares proved resistant in mid-week. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
values, calculated on closing prices 
(1926 = 100). 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 
a el 2 





~~~] Aug. | S Sept. 
Low | High} 31, ng 14, 
Mar. | Aug.) 1938 | 1938 | 1938 





30 | 24 | 

i | 
$$ ______— 
347 Ind'ls. ... 75-9 |109-2 105-1 ‘107-9 98-5 
32 Rails ...... 19-0 | 31-4¢ 26-6 | 27-1 | 23-2 


40 Utilities... | 57-7 | 78-8t, 73-4 | 74:5 68-6 
63-7 | 90-7 87-2 89-3 | 81-4 














419 Stocks ... 
Av. yield %* | 8-35 | 3°92 4-06% 3-94% 4-30% 
__! High | Low |_ | 


*50 Common Stocks. ¢ January 12th, 
t July 20th. 


Datty AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
CoMMON STOCKS (1926 = 100) 


leila aniacat 
Sept. 8 | 


wae 


| : | : 
123-0| 120-2 | 118-7 | 120-7 | 113-7 113-3 
CS aa 





— | : 
Sept. 9 [Sere 10 Sept. 12 Sept. 13,Sept. 14 


1938 High: 127-4 August 6th. Low: 83-6 
March 3ist. 


ToTAL DEALINGS IN New York 


Stock Exchange Curb 


‘ 
ere 
res > 

000’s $000’s 000’s 

| 

Sept. 8 | 570 4,090 90 
» wt 700 5,230 103 
oo 10%; 420 2, 54 
» 12 600 4,390 92 
- 1,700 7,170 199 
> 14! 2820 10,850 318 


* Two-Hour Session. 
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New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 
Sept. Sept Sept. Sept. 


8, > » 15, 
1938 1938 1938 1938 
1. Rallis and 4. Manufacturing 


Transport | |Briggs......... 3612 3212 


Briggs 
Atchison ...... 3612 3254|Chrysler ...... 7514 6912 
ate & Cts... _ en ieee Senate 33 =. 
Ws Bl anteaneoue 4 12 n. Motors.. lo 8 
Gee Ohis’ 2988 27s Neck Reims 10° ote 
es. ° 4 2| Nas vntr 
G.N. Ry. Pf... 2012 1754|Packard Mtr. 4% 414 
Illinois Cent... 115 97g Bendix Avtn. 23 =2Wl, 
Roopa 1S gl oamg apie 23s 2 
orthern Pac, 8| Do s Air... 2 8 
Pennsyly. R... 195g 18 | United Aircft. 2654 2514 
Southern Pac. 183g 1514/Air Reduction 6153 571g 
Southern Rly. 1254 1078) Allied Chem). 178 176 
Union Pac. ... 91 84 |Col. Carbon 90 83 
Greyhound... 1654 1518| Dupont... 13354 130 
n ide 4 
2. Utilities and U.S.Ind. Alc. 2212 19 
ee ee oe oe 
Am. W’works, 101g 819) ; ‘ ‘ 
Crwith &S.. 18 1, |Atmerican Can 98 9480 
Con. Edison... 261g 2454) ‘A Gdress h 291 26" 
Col. Gas & Bl 634 554) CO eSSOTP De 451 
El Bond & Sh, 71g 614 ee + Ole 30° 
tag ved ade 64 3”8| Ingersoll Rnd 97 ' 95 
Poe Cagney 12%2 ATi8\ Int. Harvester 6154 585g 
ac. Gas & El 25/8 2518 | Johns Manvie 99 945 
Pac. Lighting 3712 36 lAm. Radiator 153 l4ie 
Stent ie 731, 728\Com Prods. 70° 56° 
United Corp” 254 ais\J1Case&Co. 91 8312 
pe Geolmp. | 216 Sciam Tim 4. 47 
Internat, Tei "833 75¢\Allied Stores 107s 97% 
Westn. Uni 18 95)°|Celanese of A. 2333 203g 
Redio nn 7812 23%2| Ind. Rayon... 2812 2512 
» B. Pref 5915 543, |Colgate Palm. 12 101g 


Eastm’n Kdk. 176 168 
3. Extractive and 9 
Metal 





~ 
nw 


Gillette ...... 8 

amen Co. - i 
. WS ..ascees « S154 

Am. Rol. Mill 181) 163g) 1 
Beth. Stéel as 5914 -_ Fox 2653 2414 

. Steel P. 10012 97 | 

Republic St.. 1834 1614\°" Retail Trade, etc. 

U.S. Steel... 597g 565g|Mont. Ward 4753 4419 
U.S. Steel Pf. 11312110 |J.C.Penney 8312 781)* 
Alaska J’neau 105g 10 |Sears Roebck 73 685, 





Am. Metal ... 3614 33 |Walgreen... 16 157 
Am. Smelting 48 45 |Woolworth... 4553 445, 
Anaconda ... 3415 32 |Borden ...... 1614 1534 


Bohn Alum... 2712 24 |Gen. Foods... 357g 3273 
Cerro de Pas.. 45 ~ 43lg |Kroger Grey. 1753 165g 
Int. Nickel ... 49  477g| Nat. Biscuit 2473 2234 
Kennecott ... 411g 3934|Nat. Dairy... 13 1214 
Patino Mines 1] 93,|Stand. Brands 714* 63,4 
Tex. Gif. Sul. 3612 35 |Am.Tob.B. 8812 8314 
U.S. Smelt... 6253 58 |Lig. Myers B. 99 9619 
Vanadium ... 1914 171»! Lorillard 2014 1853 
Atlantic Refg. 23 2114/Reyn.Tob.B. 42!2 411, 
Phillips Petr. 393, 37 | Nat. Distillers 25 22! 
Shell Union... 1512 145g/SchenleyDis. 18 15 
Shell Un. Pf... 10514 10514) 

Socony Vac.... 135g 123, 6 Fimance 


Stan. Oil Cal. 301 29 |Comcel.Credit 50l2* 4614 


Stan. Oil N.J. 5414 5134)AtlasCorp.... 754 678 
TexasCorp. 445g" 4173'Com Inv. Tr. 5212* 501, 
* xd. 


Capital Issues 


Two new capital issues have braved the 
worst week in Stock Exchange history 
for several years. The Beechams Pills 
issue Of 2,400,000 2s. 6d. deferred 
shares, at 7s. 6d., proved a prompt 
success—assisted doubtless by loyal 
support from existing shareholders, 
who were entitled to pink forms. The 
issue provides for the financial comple- 
tion of the Macleans deal, which was 
described on page 378 of The 
Economist of August 20th, and for 
other purposes. The shares necessarily 
bear, im some degree, the speculative 
risk which is inseparable from the patent 
medicine trade, and the prospective 
earnings yield of 10 per cent. on the 
issue price, according to the directors’ 
estimate, appears a reasonable basis of 
valuation. The Harland Engineering 
Company, on behalf of which an offer 
of preference and ordinary shares has 
been made at par, is a moderate-sized 
concern, which can claim a sound tech- 
nical reputation. Neither issue is large 
enough to command a wide market, 
however, and its profits are necessarily 
subject to a fairly wide degree of fluc- 
tuation between different phases of the 
trade cycle. 


September 17, 193g 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Nominal Con- ’ 
Week ending New 


Capit $i 
September 17 "C ? wa — 

To the Public ............ 455,369 1,055,369 
To Shareholders .......... | Nil aa Nil 
By S.E. Introduction.... 200,000 ... 210,000 
By Permission to Deal . 14,089 14,089 
Sav. Certs., week ending 

September 10 ......... Dr100,000  .., Dr 100,000 


Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 


Year to date £ £ 
1938 (New Basis) ......... 236,604,620 216,713,657 
1937 (New Basis)....... +» $53,658,779 404,984,884 
1938 (Old Basis).......... 173,589,796 154,678,928 
1937 (Old Basis) ......... 257,433,688 211,842,272 

Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Year to date U.K. ex U.K. Countries 
£ £ £ 


1938 (New Basis) 166,647,724 47,215,756 2,850,177 
1937 (New Basis) 346,770,325 54,956,200 3,258,359 
1938 (Old Basis). 131,069,625 20,729,231 2,820,072 
1937 (Old Basis) 194,076,774 16,272,998 1,492,500 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Deb. Pref. Ord. 
Year to date £ £ £ 
1938 (New Basis) 137,314,362 15,376,492 64,022,803 
1937 (New Basis) 204,521,510 26,278,146 174,185,228 
1938 (Old Basis) 126,491,813 9,252,053 18,935,062 
1937 (Old Basis) 147,636,092 16,457,821 47,748,359 


Nore.—* Old Basis ” includes only public issues 
and issues to shareholders only; ‘* New Basis” 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 


PUBLIC OFFER 


Beecham’s Pills, Ltd.—lIssue of 
2,400,000 2s. 6d. deferred shares at 
7s. 6d. Proceeds to complete Macleans, 
Ltd., purchase and for general pur- 
poses. Beechams’ profits after develop- 
ment expenditure and depreciation, 
years to March 31: 1936, £424,511; 
1937, £462,351; 1938, £501,963. Mac- 
leans’ profits, years to June 30: 1936, 
£182,485; 1936, £302,893; 1937, 
£316,488. Lists closed 9.1 a.m., Sep- 
tember 14th. At that hour some 8,000 
applications had been _ received 
covering the issue approximately 
twice over. 


OFFER FOR SALE 


Harland Engineering Company.— 
Offer for sale at par of 140,554 6 per 
cent. cumulative 10s. preference and 
340,370 5s. ordinary shares. Elec- 
trical machinery, etc., makers. Owns 
British Electric Plant Company. Com- 
bined net assets, £256,102. Combined 
profits after depreciation : 1935, 
£10,078; 1936, £17,334; 1937, £29,626. 
London Industrial Finance Trust take 
issue at total cost of 9-6s. per prefer- 
ence and 4-7s. per ordinary share. 


ISSUE TO SHAREHOLDERS 
ONLY 


Wilkes Berger Engineering Com- 
pany.—lIt is proposed to issue 60,0 





new 54 per cent. redeemable cumulative 
£1 preference shares at par. Prudential 
Assurance take any shares not sub- 
scribed by holders, for 24 per cent: 
commission. 
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Business and the Crisis.—With Europe’s fate 
in the balance, it is scarcely surprising that business 
transactions are being held up. While there has been no 
anic among business men, the difficulty of planning 
ahead has led many buyers to hold their hand for the 
time being. Export business, naturally, has been severely 
curtailed. Consequently, there have been no indications, 
so far, of the usual increase in the flow of new orders to 
industry at this time of the year. As this week’s industrial 
reports on pages 564-5 show, new transactions in the 
coal, iron and steel, cotton and wool textile trades were 
small in volume. It is clear, therefore, that, in the absence 
of an early and peaceful settlement of the conflict over 
Czechoslovakia, the hopes of a revival of commercial—as 
distinct from armament—activity this autumn may be dis- 
appointed. With a few exceptions, the commodity markets, 
on the other hand, were firm this week, partly as a result of 
the fall in the exchange value of the pound in terms of 
dollars and partly because of the favourable business news 
from the United States. Non-ferrous metals, cotton, linseed 
oil and raw sugar were all marked up in price. Wheat, 
exceptionally, continued to decline in price for reasons 
discussed in a leading article on page 544, though on 
Wednesday, when fears of war were at their height, 
prices were marked up sharply. But while the crisis has 
undoubtedly caused some dislocation of business, one 
of the features of the past week has been the calm and 
steadiness of business men in face of the biggest crisis 
since 1914, 


* * * 


Cotton Yarn Price Agreements.—Rumours on the 
Manchester Royal Exchange this week suggested that some 
of the price agreements in the cotton spinning industry 
were breaking down. It has been reported that one member 
of the American medium ring yarn pact has resigned, 
and that the other members have become restive as a large 
part of the business was secured by firms outside the 
agreement. Meetings of the committee have been held this 
week, and it is expected that a full meeting of members 
will take place within the next few days, when all the 
facts of the situation will be placed before them. The 
agreement covers about 75 mills, containing some 5,000,000 
spindles. The committee of the 42’s American weft agree- 
ment has also met, and the advisability of extending the 
scope of the coarse counts agreement to counts of yarn 
finer than 26’s was discussed. Last Monday there was a 
general meeting in Manchester of the members of the 
Egyptian mule-spinners’ agreement, and it was decided 
(0 renew the agreement for a further period of twelve 
months, despite the fact that three or four members have 
resigned. Recently, a firm in this section has been charged 
with breaking the agreement by accepting prices below 
the list rates, and it is reported that the company has been 
fined £2,500. As a result of the severe fall in demand, 
Price agreements in the spinning section of the cotton 
industry are being severely tested. 


* * * 


Decline in Overseas Trade.—The trade returns 
for August are not as encouraging as the employment 
Statistics, which were discussed in last week’s issue of The 
Economist. Compared with August, 1937, the value of 
‘otal imports declined by 14.4 per cent., that of British 
exports by 14.6 per cent., and that of re-exports by 21.5 
Per cent. Some of this decline in the value of imports may 
be ascribed to the fall in prices. But as there was one more 
working day in August of this year than in August, 1937, 
the value of imports and exports per working day has fallen 
Y More than the percentages given above. Some comfort 
may perhaps be derived from the fact that the fall in the 
Value of British exports between August, 1937, and the 


Industry and Trade 
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past month, at 14.6 per cent., is considerably less than the 
21.2 per cent. decline registered in July. Compared with 
a year ago, the excess of imports over exports has been 
sharply reduced by the absolutely greater fall in imports. 


(£ thousands) 


| ca 
| | Change between 
| 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | "1937 and 1938 





| Per 

; August cent. 
Total imports ............sec0ceees 66,056 | 86,648 74,131 — 12,517 14°4 
British exports — .......0ccececeees | 35,258 | 42,546 36,331 6,215 14°6 
Re-exports pabdedeneasetaneninieiin | 4,426 6,687 5,044 — 1,643 21°5 
MIU AMINES accasesscerchedcecess | 39,684 49,233 41,376 — 7,857 16:0 
Excess of imports over exports | 26,372 _ 37,415 32.755 — 4,660 12°5 
Transhipments under bond ... | 2,524 2,969 2,749 — 22 7:4 

Eight Months ended August 

NP I ciccscnecadcccncocies 536,565 655,046 616,596 38,450 5:8 
British exports «++ | 283,170 341,439 306,904 34.535 10:1 
ee IS one 41,810 | 54,201 42,351 11,850 21°8 
Total CEPOTS ccccccccccccess ++ 324,980 395,640 349,255 46,385 11-7 
Excess ot imports over exports 211,585 259,406 267,341 + 7,935 4+ 3:1] 
5 


Transhipments under bond ... | 17,784 | 24,504 20,946 — 3,558 14: 


Our index for the volume of raw material imports, 
adjusted for seasonal variations, declined from a provi- 
sional figure of 1134 (1935=100) in July to 1114 in 
August, and the index for the volume of exports of British 
manufactures fell from 934 to 90}. Comparing the eight 
months ended in August with the corresponding period of 
1937, the value of British exports shows a fall of 10.1 per 
cent., while the value of imports, which were fairly well 
maintained in the early months of the current year, de- 
clined by only 5.8 per cent. There are no indications of an 
early reversal of the downward trend of Britain’s overseas 
trade. 
* * * 


Overseas Trade by Commodities.—Quantitative 
changes in British imports have been somewhat irregular. 
Compared with a year ago, imports of seven of the eighteen 





RETAINED IMPORTS—MONTH OF AUGUST 





Item and Measure 1936 1937 1938 
| 
TIL. | ‘cnmadssedobeneeneaianeeeaneaos 7000 cwts. | 7,483 8,588 10,313 
a le NID) vixcenssiacenennonanies ’000 cwts. | 1,178 | 1,181 | 1,202 
Mutton and lamb ........cecseeeees ’000 cwts. | 442 | 693 26 
Sugar (unrefined) ........seseeeeeee ’000 cwts. | 4,136 3,551 | 4,523 
Iron ore afid SCrap ......eceeeeees *000 tons | 630 | 691 32 
MINS |. cctcckancecooesnes 7000 centals | 1,145 | 645 903 
Sheep’s and lambs’ wool ...... ’000 centals | 334 | 374 | 259 
Flax, hemp and jute —...cssecseeeeeeees tons | 21,757 | 18,019 | 19,806 
Crude petroleum ........ . 7000 galls. 50,565 42,966 | 56,894 
Hides, wet and dry .. .++- "000 cwts. | 168 217 | 133 
Wood pulp...........00 , .+-- 7000 tons | 197 | 172 | 140 
BIE Snavntesdctocecsesteccoccue 000 centals | ” p - = | ‘ fa 
Jnwrought COPPeELr ...cceeecsceseceee tons | /, | 7, | ’ 

Palade £6 (AED tons | 29,424 | 27,379 | 30,442 
Tin: Ore and concentrates ...... tons | 4,033 | 5,091 | 3,870 
Blocks, ingots, slabs and bars... tons | 432 | 2,932 710 
Iron and steel manufactures...... 000 tons | 142 : 213 | =. 

Machinery .......csceecesreceeseseneeee tons | 8,227 | 12,667 | 8,7 





B.Sc.ECON. «421 


This Degree of the University of London may : WCC. Students 
advantageously be taken by persons seeking : hentai ite 
or holding government or municipal posts, i po fA og 
or executive appointments in commerce or ° London University 
industry. Study for the degree covers a ; during 1932 37. U.C.C. 
course of wide and interesting reading. an a cane 


j j 3 'niversily audited 
Students are prepared by University Corre-  ; Univer as 8 site 
spondence College with its staff of specialist lial 
tutors—graduates with high Honours. Fees : er 
are low, and may be paid by instalments. 


FREE GUIDE to the Economics Degree of London University, 
and Prospectus of the College, post free from the Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


(William Briggs Trust Ltd.) 
66 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
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JONANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT COMPANY, LIMITED «72, 


South Af 

REPORT OF DIRECTORS.—To be submitted to the Shareholders at a Meeting to be held in the Board ia 

Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Company, Limited, Consolidated Building, Fox Street, Johannesburg = 
Tuesday, the 22nd November, 1938, at 11 o’clock in the forenoon, “a 


ACCOUNTS.—1l. The Company’s Balance Sheet as at 30th June, 1938, and 
Profit and Loss Account for the year ended on that date, are submitted herewith. 
PROFIT AND LOSS.—2. After making provision tor taxation, 
for all ascertained and estimated charges and depreciation, and for 


contingencies, the profit for the year @MOUNES LO............ceeeeeeeeres £720,380 2 6 
To which is added the balance brought forward from the pre- 

COMUNE FORE .ncccessceconcccsvesceccenescscncnsccosensscsocsesoocosoosencoesesoos 168,753 5 8 
Giving an available balance Of ..........::-ssseseseenesereeeeeeneensees . £889,133 8 2 
The Directors have transferred to Reserve Fund 

Ro uicnccncnscnnenccscnstepsounereeasesancdavennes £100,000 0 0 


And on 6th July declared a Dividend of 3s. per 
share, less United Kingdom Income Tax, the 


ross amount absorbed being ............ceeeeeeeeees 592,500 0 0 
— = i ——————_ 692,500 0 0 
Leaving a balance to be carried forward amounting to ............ £< [196,633 8 2 


RESERVE FUND.—3. With the addition of the amount of £100,000 transterred 
from Profit and Loss Account the Reserve Fund now stands at £3,050,000. 

VALUE OF SHAREHOLDINGS, ETC.—4. The Company’s shareholdings 
for which market quotations are available are included in the Balance Sheet at or 
below cost aad in no case above the market value at 30th June, 1938. The Directors 
have considered it prudent to provide against contingencies by writing down certain 
shares to below both cost and market value. Unquoted investments have been 
valued by the Directors on a conservative basis and in no case above cost. The 
Directors have also reviewed the other assets of the Company and made provision 
for contingencies where considered advisable. In the aggregate, the market value of 
the shareholdings shows a large surplus over the book value. The strong financial 
position of the Company has been maintained. 

GOLD MINING INTERESTS.—5. The relations of the European workmen 
with the Mining Companies continued on a satisfactory basis, and such points of 
difference as arose were settled by friendly negotiations. A shortage of native labour 
was experienced in the first few months of the present calendar year. Alth 
the position has improved, in all probability the shortage will recur and will 
accentuated as more new mines commence operations, unless the supply of natives 
from north of latitude 22° S. can be increased. Every endeavour is being made to 
further arrangements in this connection. 

GOLD MINING COMPANIES OF THE GROUP.—During the year ended 
3lst December, 1937, the Gold Mining aeapemee of the Group crushed some 
12,316,000 tons of ore and produced 2,591,432 ounces of fine gold. The total 
value of the production was £18,275,364. There were employed some 7,900 
Europeans and 65,000 natives. 

The table below summarises the details from the reports and accounts of the 
Companies for the year ended 31st December last, and it also gives the figures of 
the previous year for comparison, except in the case of The East Champ d’Or Gold 
Mining Company, Limited. The programme of modernising and enlarging the 
works of that Company has been completed with the result that the present scale 
of operations cannot reasonably be compared with the past. 


For the first six months of 1938 the working profit amount > 
ment is being conducted in a vigorous iimener and — cnet an. Develop. 
‘™BIAMONDS.—6. The d d ths sory 
MONDS.—6. The diamond trade, which was so activ i 
months of 1937, fell away during the latter half of that year, ns 
for the year were well ahead of 1936. The first six months of 193% tne aie sales 
Guapentiog, me cme ae signs of —— which it is hoped wilj a 
develop. e se organisation continues to functio isfactorily 
source of ste £0 the mar = ee mn satisfactorily and is q great 
iR.—7. Copper a wonderful iod of prosperit i 
months of 1937 and, as a result, Rhokana omeemian Limited, marine the fr six 
of £2,019,866 for the year ended 30th June, 1937. Dividends totalling 621 Prot 
were paid for that year. Prices gradually fell away subsequently ; but, in sos. 
this, Rhokana Corporation, Limited, has recently intimated that its profit for ao _ 
ended 30th June, 1938, subject to taxation, is estimated at £1,950,000, not includ 
its share of such dividend as may be declared by Mufulira Copper Mines, le ae 
for the same period. The Rhodesian Anglo American, Limited, paid dividens 
totalling 1s. 6d. per share for the year ended 30th June, 1937, and an — 
dividend of 654d. per share has been paid for the year ended 30th June, 1938 The 
Nchanga Consolidated Copper Mines, Limited, was formed in March, 1937 os 
adequate finance provided. This rich property is now being opened up and th 
prospects are excellent. , 

Recently the price of copper has taken an upward turn and the outlook is 
promising, so that we are justified in regarding our considerable investments in 
RLATINUM—&. The additions to the plant at the Rustenb 

? ——8. Sa ons to the plant at the Rustenburg mine 
completed and the _ is on satisfactorily ; the mine, hey - 
somewhat short of native labour. Platinum, like most other metals, has been 
suffering from a fall in price and a weak market, but there are signs of a recovery 
and given ~ substantial improvement of business in America the market {or 
platinum would respond quickly. P 

COAL.—9. The equipment of the new section of Consolidated Collieries, 
Limited, is now nearing completion and the Colliery is again making profits. The 
Natal Cambrian Collieries, Limited, has repaid its debt and is making satisfactory 
— a will — it to pay a —_ ae the end of its financial year, 

nix Colliery, Limited, is satisfacto: rofits and will soon be in ¢ ( 
to declare its first dividend. — aan 

ESTATES.—10. During the year most of the remaining stands on the Company's 
Johannesburg estates were sold, and the income from this source is not likely to be 
80 t as it has been = past few years. 

OUTH AFRICAN BIDE AND BY-PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
LIMITED.—11. This Company continues > Some and for the year ended 
3ist August, 1938, paid 20-2 per cent. on its preference shares and 33 per cent. on 
its ay shares. 

THE SOUTH AFRICAN BREWERIES, LIMITED.—12. The report of The 
South African Breweries, Limited, for the year ended 31st March, 1938, shows 
excellent results and the total distribution on the ordinary capital for the year was a 
the rate of 22! per cent., free of tax. 


& the first six 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF RESULTS OF OPERATIONS, ETC., OF THE GOLD MINING COMPANIES OF THE GROUP 
Referred to in paragraph 5 of Directors’ Report. F 


New State 
Consolidated | Ateas, Ltd. 















WD FE © evcksccctssccsccccnisoccsonvccsseonsnessnsens 2,552,000 1,475,000 
Sa ae 2,568,000 | 1,471,000 
Weed cote Tie GEER.) oc ccvscesvescnseconensssnenscpsees 5-87 6:08 
Spiegel age aR atts anes meen ates: 6-21 6°18 
is GE EE OOD se vecsiincesiniasccocnsennesnnnes 17s. 9d. 18s. 4d. 
>  —«-seabemneuanenaconnenogunnasenes 17s. 8d 18s. 5d. 


1,703,408 1,304,101 
1,931,811 | £1,328,038 
90" 30° 









9 o 
ra Lentihbeahiavbebinbeenetubibekebesannsen 110% 30°, 
- Six months to 30th June, 1938 _ .. 35% 15% 
Ore Reserves, 31st December, 1937  .........sccccssccsceeee 10,247,000 4,203,000 
(Gold at £7 per fine oz.) 
ORE IE IBD oc cecncecescebecenes 6-0 6:2 
Stoping Width (inches) .................. - 58 48 
Ore Reserves, 31st December, 1936  .......ssssesssesesevees 11,024,000 4,190,000 
(Gold at £7 per fine oz.) 
IT I IED hi cs cnnicbecbbiisboniehinabdidieiaiababhions 6°5 6-7 
PEED TERINIED 0. .csscenenanesnepeuntndbibinhieuined 58 48 





OTHER GOLD MINING INTERESTS—The large areas in the Rood 
District in which the Company is interested have been proved to carry the i 
Reef series at a workable depth, but conditions have not been favourable for raising 
capital for new enterprises. It is hoped, however, that the time is not far distant 
when it will be possible to finance them, as they are among the few attractive areas 
underlain by the Main Reef series at a workable depth to the east of the Roodepoort- 
Witpoortje fault zone for the working of which provision has not yet been made. 

Rand Leases (Vogelstruisfontein) Gold Mining Company, Limited, showed 
excellent results for the year ended 3lst December, 1937; 1,018,500 tons were 
crushed resulting in a working profit of £375,904, and dividends amounting to 
ls. 6d. pet SWiare were paid. It is expected that in a few months the additions to 
a will be completed and the ore crushed raised to 145,000 tons per month. 

evelopment results during the year were satisfactory, and it is considered that the 
Company has been launched on a long and successful career. 

‘Consolidated Murchison (Transvaal) Goldfields and Development Company, 
Limited, has not yet altogether surmounted extraction difficulties, but the position 
‘Wyoseistrasbult Gold Mini during ended 

Vogelstruisbult Gold Mining Areas, Limited, crushed ing the year 
3ist December last 656,050 tons of ore and made a working profit of £155,524. 


* Includes 5 per cent. Bonus out of Sales of Property. 


East Champ 
Langlaagte | Randfontein . Totals and d’Or G.M., 
Estate and Estates Van Ryn ete — Ce., Lid 
G.M. Co. | G.M. Co. | Deep Ltd. | “GS rig” E Chae, | (6 Mths. to 
Lid. W. Led. eee a | 31/12/97 
d@’Or Co. only) 
1,148,000 4,657,000 1,265,000 1,032,000 12,129,000 112,509 
1,128,000 4,612,000 1,250,000 1,038,000 12,067,000 _ 
3°16 3°33 3°70 3-10 4°20 4:57 
3°25 3°48 3°83 3°12 4°38 = 
18s. 5d. 16s. 7d. 17s. 3d. 19s. 2d. 17s. 6d. 25s. Lld. 
17s. 3d. 16s. 9d. 17s. Lid. 19s. 4d. 17s. 6d. = 
£223,096 1,609,550 557,689 139,631 7,361,577 £33,652 
£313,961 1,789,383 561,303 137,417 7,988,082 —_ 
49,903 £453,019 207,390 22,600 3,740,421 £4,387 
01,990 £567,995 211,217 19,741 4,160,792 _ 
1712 %* 2210 % 25% 25% — _ 
15° 25% 25% 2212% — — 
5% 11144% 120% 10% _ 20% 
1,115,000 14,100,000 3,433,000 1,620,000 34,718,000 476,000 
3:2 3-9 3°5 3:2 _ 5:8 
43 46 49 58 — 43 
1,205,000 14,057,000 3,430,000 1,614,000 | 35,520,000 - 
3°4 3:9 3-8 3:2 _ — 
42 46 50 56 _ — 





DIRECTORS.—13. In May last Mr J. H. Crosby resigned from his position a 
a Director of the Company and as Joint General Manager in South Atrica 
Mr Crosby had been with the Company for twenty-one years and the Directors 
wish to express their appreciation of his faithful service during that period. The 
Board also records with regret that Sir Reginald A. Blankenberg, K.B.E., resigned 
his seat on the Board after serving the Company in that cogadh. for twelve years 

In terms of the Company’s Articles of Association the following three Directors 
retire by rotation and, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election ;_viz., Mr F. L. 
Johnson, Mr J. Friedlander and Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur S. T. Griffith-Boscawen, P.C. 

OFFICIALS.—14. Mr G. H. Beatty has been appointed General Manager in 
Soum Aiice and Mr K. Richardson has been appointed Consulting Engineer 9 

out rica. 

ELECTION OF AUDITORS.—15. Messrs S. Thomson and F. Dix, the Authors 
of the Company in Johannesburg, and Messrs Kemp, Chatteris, Nichols, Sendel 
and Company, the Auditors in London, retire from office and offer themselves tot 
re-election. By Order of the Board 


A. W. CHRISTIE, Secretary. 
10 & 11 Austin Friars, London, E.C.2. 
15th September, 1938. 


sicecdnelieaeaceteanndiaiiaceimeliainateaiieiatiiniadiaial aie ee Rit De 
BALANCE SHEET, 30th JUNE, 1938 


CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES 











Capital in Shares of £1 each. s. d. 

SI cncchnnals tii tvaieaeindaniinsagianins 4,345000 eS 
CEE . -wocconncsnccecninntnstidiienngesinaringmsieimesinessias 3, 

III > ciaitinschidicatThaiiadnsacdanseneeintncen "395000005 
Transfer from Profit and Loss Account 100,000 0 0 

Sundry Creditors, including Reserves for Taxation and Con- we 
CURGOMCEES 200.0rcerccevecvesvecesccvcesecsccsscsoceseecsoces eb eeonens yeersecees 1,061,031 10 11 

npn na S ‘= tens oun, gran to United Kingdom 
ncome Tax, are SUPE. <pssccabebssonsvsscenensnbatenin’ 

Profit and Loss Account— . we © 'S 
ED ith ik lcithenedteanniglninetipitinbulitbEnkistietinkindentncaicbesas 196,633 8 2 


Uncalled Capital on Investments, etc. ......... £186,252 0 0 





i te £8,850,164 19 1 
| Fad SBkAStie” } omc 


ASSETS oi 





£ 
Oe NN caterer iniinirnsitiriasnsammcsseapetncraes 6,375,353) - 
Mining Properties, including Advances to Mining Companies...... <0, 
Real Estate and Buildings ss.cessesese-- aan as 105,526 3 3 
BO I MITES | Sc csiccndsenscndndccdonccsdddespsctnsevineddscecscece 7 6,624 5 5 
on Mortgage and Real Estate ...........::ss:sssseesseeeeneesnes > 103,832 6 3 
Loans at Short Call on Market and other Securities ..........+++ vi aA eT ' 


Ss i Deb: “ : ii ivid i ed ali 3 . 
Cash at aon rT 1,035,501 s , 


—— 
(3,950,164 19! 
a 


A. W. CHRISTIE, Secretary: 









and 
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commodities given in the first table have increased, in- 
cluding imports of raw cotton and petroleum; compared 
with the preceding month of July, imports of raw cotton 
and wool were smaller, but imports of petroleum, hides, 
wood pulp and rubber were larger. ” 

Compared with August of last year, British exports are 
heavily down. Of the nineteen commodities included in the 
next table, exports of only two—iron and steel scrap and 
locomotives—showed an increase. Exports of cotton piece 
goods declined from 162,000 square yards to 108,000 
square yards. Shipments of woollen piece goods showed a 
slight increase from the July figures, though they were 
still lower than in August of last year: — 


BRITISH ExPORTS—-MONTH OF AUGUST 





Item and Measure | 1936 | 1937 1938 
Codd seccsesorsssccccvoneccsescooscose 000 tons | =. 2,754 3,529 2,863 
Tron and steel SCFAP .....ssececesseeenees tons | 8,350 12,818 26,310 
Pig-iron and ferro-alloyS ......sssseeeee tons | 10,056 14,231 4,241 
Railway materials ........00+.eeeerereeers tons | 21,137 23,838 11,653 
Total, iron and steel manufactures... tons | 163,959 | 201,352 135,068 
Textile MaChiNELy......ceeeeeeererererees tons | 4,248 5,858 5,331 
Total MACHINETY ..cceceeevereseeercees -. tons 28,243 | 34,723 33,869 
Cotton VAIS ......sceeeeseeeceeeeees 000 Ib. 11,685 13,577 8,967 
Cotton Piece OOS .ercerececerereeee sq. yds. | 158,995 161,992 108,177 
Wool tOPs .......sccreccccesecceevere 000 Ib. 3,928 3,303 2,631 
Worsted yarns ....ssccccccceeseeres 7000 Ib. 2,166 2,025 1,900 
Woollen tisSucS  ..ecereeseee °000 sq. yds. 7,907 8,377 6,443 
Worsted tisSuCS — ..sseceeceee "000 sq. yds. 3,889 4,145 3,160 
Linen piece-gO0dS ......sseeee *000 sq. yds. 6,563 6,494 3,809 
Leather boots and shoes......... doz. pairs 27,110 35,494 28,017 
CRED < ccicdecesissovacnsevsnscbbesosces cwts. 19,661 18,201 14,700 
Paper and cardboard ......seseceee . cwts. | 290,185 393,353 255,148 
Locomotives and partS  ....esesceeeees tons 1,064 1,653 2,125 
Motor vehicles and chassis .........+.+ No. 5,458 8,433 5,056 





As there has been no hoticeable improvement in new 
export orders, a further decline in the shipments of many 
commodities seems unavoidable. 


* * * 


U.S. Cotton Crop.—At the end of last week the 
United States Government published its second estimate 
of this year’s cotton crop, the figure being 11,825,000 
bales, against 11,988,000 bales forecast a month earlier. 
The forecast was slightly below expectations, but had 
practically no effect upon prices. The condition of the 
crop was given at 65 per cent. of normal, compared with 
78 per cent. at the beginning of August, the deterioration 
being due to the ravages of the boll weevil. The yield per 
acre is now expected to be 214.1 Ibs., against 217.9 Ibs. 
a month earlier. World supplies of cotton are so enormous 
that the slight decline in the estimates for the United 
States has had little effect on the market. World consump- 
tion Is at present running at a very low level, and there is 
every probability of a further increase in the carry-over 
at the end of this season. 


* * * 


_ Recession in Iron and Steel.—The iron and steel 
industry is making a valiant effort to adjust its output to 
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the fall in demand. As the following table shows, produc- 
tion was further reduced between July and August. The 
Output of pig iron and crude steel last month was lower 


than in any corresponding month since 1933, and imports 
have been severely curtailed: — 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE IN IRON AND STEEL 
(In thousands of tons) 





Production | Foreign Trade 

Period ia 
| p; Steel Ingots | Total British 
| Pig Iron ; and Castings Imports | Exports 

os siesialicli a icici acit See gue ! L 

{ { 

1913—Monthly Average ...... 855:0 | 638°6 | 185-9 414-1 
1929 4 |} 8030 | 235-2 364-9 
1932 8 438-5 | 132-7 | 157-4 
1936 > } 982:1 | 123-6 183-8 
1937 0 | 1,080 -3 170°0 214-7 
» July 3 |} 1,059°2 | 202-3 232:2 
» August ‘0 987:7 | 213-4 201°4 
x» September ............0.. 7 1,163-0 226-2 193-6 
99 October 6 1,133-6 220°5 206°9 
ss November 3 1,178:3 | 272-5 198-0 
»» December ‘8 1,103°8 | 288-3 1968 
1938—January ‘1 1,081:4 | 308-7 191-2 
» February 3 1,057-6 | 230°4 | «156-7 
» March 6 1,115°8 2768 176-1 
» April ‘0 938-6 61°5 168-3 
- May 9 957-0 55-7 167°5 
» June 5 776°1 60 9 150-9 
» july ‘8 683-2 | 65.0 135:1 
» August 0 658:9 50-6 135°1 


Despite the sharp curtailment of output and imports, 
however, there are as yet no signs of a revival of demand, 
and stocks of a number of materials are reported to be 
still substantial. 


* * * 


Further Restriction of Wood Pulp Output.—A 
further restriction of output for export has been decided 
by the sulphite pulp producers of Finland, Norway and 
Sweden. The first curtailment, enforced in April last, 
provided for a reduction of exports by 20 per cent. dur- 
ing the current year. According to the new restriction 
plan, output for export will be stopped for eight weeks 
before the end of this year and for another seven weeks 
in the first half of 1939. Under this scheme the output 
of sulphite pulp in Scandinavia this year will be reduced 
to 70 per cent. of agreed capacity. This step has become 
necessary owing to the prolonged depression on the 
world’s pulp markets, which began in the autumn of last 
year with the setback in the United States and the liqui- 
dation of unusually large purchases. Stocks at consumers’ 
yards, at the pulp mills and at ports, although recently 
reduced to some extent, are still large, and sporadic 
offers of material assigned to banks are disturbing the 
market. An aggravating factor has been the cessation of 
Japanese purchases, due partly to the lack of foreign 
currency, which has particularly injured producers in 
British Columbia. The recent revival on American paper 
markets has not been sufficient to stiffen prices which, 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Continued from previous page) 


We report to the Shareho y i 5 of the Johannes- We report to the Shareholders that we have audited the Accounts of the London 
burg ce of the anueteeny eeiiiene gaan Ss. tems Office of the Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Company, Limited, dated 30th 
dated 30th June, 1938, and have obtained all the information and explanations we June, 1938, and have obtained all the information and explanations we have required. 
have required. The Balance Sheet of the Johannesburg Office of the Company is, The Audited Accounts of the J ohannesburg Office have been properly incorporated 
i Sur opinion, properly drawn so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state in the above Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account, and, in our opinion, the 
of the Company's affairs in Johannesburg according to the best of our information | Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the 
snd the explanations given to us, and as shown by the books of the Company in state of the Company’s affairs according to the best of our information and the 
Johannesburg. We have also verified the securities tn South Africa. The Company explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the Company. We have also 

kept proper books and records. verified the securities in London. The Company has eps prope: books and records. 
SAML. THOMSON, Chartered Accountant } ~~ Cee, a ees, a Oe, ae ed Accomsans, ° Audisors. 
FRANCIS DIX, Incorporated Accountant ; ' scale 


Johannesburg, 6th July, 1938. London, 28th July, 1938. 
ee 














= PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ended 30th June, 1938 Cr. 
eee ae caging dpeinhsicini 
: alleen Dividends, and Sund _. 
© Directors’ Fees, Salaries and other Expenses, | amounts ; By Profits realised on Stocks and Shares, Dividends, and Sundry 
eve’ from othe ies including 1 s Ben 4,609 0 5 Revenue, less provisons for Taxation and Contingencies, and 
To Balance carried punches dec saalaeeese came 720°380 2 6 AMOUNES Witten OFF ...........ceceeceeceeeeeeeeecnerteeeererseees successes COR ae SD 
£744,989 2 11 £744,989 2 8 
und ; 8 
Te Reserve F £ -¢ By Balance brought down _...............-. a i at 720,380 2 6 
. Dividend No. 46 of 38. per share, subject to United Kingdom — By Balance of Profit and Loss Account at 30th June, 1937 00.00.00... 168,753 5 8 
To home Tex, declared 6th July, 1938 sn secnsceen ccs 592,500 0 0 
Pee ND SEN viliidahiibncdesisiosctinosasionedexceoscoveunteies 196,633 8 2 


£889,133 8 2 
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as the following table shows, are still considerably below 
the level of the end of last year. 
Woop Putp Prices IN GREAT BRITAIN 
(In £ per ton c.i.f.) 

















une, June, Dec. Sept., 
1936 1937 1937 1938 
£6 ee £ £ 
Chemical Grades 
Bleached sulphite (silk pulp)... 12-13 21-23 20-22 16-18, 
Bleached, sulphite (prime) ... | Il'!o-12 1919-20! | 18-19 s 4 
Sulphite, easy bleaching ...... 854-9 1712-1812 16-17 
Sulphite, strong ............0.+5 8-814 1619-17 15-16 Te-6 
Sulphite, easy bleaching ...... 873 15!2 16-16!2 te-at 
a eee 854 sa 4 654-714 
Mechanical “Srades : 
Pine, 40 p. ct. moist, prompt 2ig—2lq 35g-37a 359-354 254-2% 
Pine, 50 p. ct. moist, forward... 2lg-2l4 359-354 359-334 259-28 
Pine, dry, prompt .............+ 453-458 87g 873-9 614-654 








But the curtailment of output in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries alone, unaccompanied by a cessation of forced sales 
and a substantial increase in the demand for paper, will 
hardly reverse the price trend. 


* * * 


Improvement in Coffee.—Coffee prices, which fell 
sharply between November, 1937, and April, 1938, have 
since registered an appreciable rise. The London price of 
“Santos Superior” has recovered to 33s. per cwt., after 
having been down to 27s. 6d. earlier this year. Even at its 
present level, however, the price is still 14s. 6d. per cwt. 
below that ruling before Brazil changed her policy in 
favour of free competition on the world markets at the 
beginning of last November. A further improvement is not 
impossible. World consumption of coffee is expanding, and 
the 1938-39 crop is expected to be appreciably smaller 
than last season’s harvest. In the season ended on June 30, 
1938, world deliveries reached 25,609,000 bags of 60 kilos. 
each, compared with 25,006,000 bags in 1936-37. In the 
first two months of the current season deliveries were 
4,327,000 bags, an increase of 801,000 bags on the year 
and a record for that period. The new Brazilian crop is 
officially estimated at 21,873,000 bags, but private esti- 
mates expect a harvest of less than 20,000,000 bags, com- 
pared with 25,931,000 harvested in 1937. The mild coffee 
crops are likely to fall below 10,000,000 bags, against last 
year’s harvest of 11,500,000 bags. The decline in new 
supplies of mild coffee this season may help Brazil to 
recover some of the ground lost to other producing 
countries in recent years. 


* * * 


Wholesale Price Fluctuations.—Fears of war were 
reflected during the past fortnight in an increase in the 
price of metals, but in spite of this the general level of 
British wholesale prices is lower. The complete Economist 
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index has fallen by 1.1 per cent., while the British prima 
products index is 0.4 per cent. lower than a fortnight 
ago. On the other hand, the American primary product; 
index has risen by 1.5 per cent., while the Irving-Fishe 
complete index is unchanged. There has been a fairly 
general rise in American prices, the chief exceptions bein 
cotton, tin and coffee. French wholesale prices are Slightly 
lower. 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1931=100 


re 








— France,| Italy, | Ger. 


C5! Milan | 
Primary Products | Gold U.S.A.,| Statis- . n| many, 

















sei Irvi tique |Cham-| Statis. 
=e a gee (oe => Fisher | Gen. ae isches 
| Index British |American) érale | merce | — 

we (sterling)| (dollar) | | 
1936 | —— 
Dec. 30th 131-3 | 163-9 | 187-3 | 166-7 a 113-0 16-34) 95-4 

1937 

an. 27th 134-2 | 164-2 | 184-5 | 167-0 | 131-0/ 115-9... | 95-7 
eb. 24th 136-3 | 168-2 | 185-5 | 167-4 | 131-8 | 116-8 124°3 | 96.2 
Mar. 31st, 144-3 | 181-9 | 199-7 | 167-4 137-3 | 121-8 126-2 | 97-5 
Apr. 28th) 142-0 | 169-9 | 183-5 | 165-4 | 135-6 | 120-5 128-7 | 97.9 
une 2nd 142-7 | 170-2 | 178-9 | 165-6 | 134-3 | 119-8 133-2 | 97.5 
une 30th 139-5 | 165-9 | 176-8 | 165-7 | 134-1 | 134-2 | 97-5 
uly 28th 140-2 | 167-1 | 171-8 | 164-5 | 133-8 | 130-8 137-1 | 97-9 
Aug. 25th’ 137-9 | 164-4 | 165-3 | 164-2 | 133-0 | 133-3 137-1 98-4 
d| 136-0 | 164-0 | 166-3 | 165-1 | 133-7 | 139-4 137-7 97-6 
Oct. 20th 133-6 | 156°2 | 152:3 | 165-4 | 129-5 | 138-8 (141-6 | 97:3 
Dec. Ist| 127-5 | 145-4 | 138-9 | 164-8 | 125-1 | 134-0 143-3 | 97-0 
. 29th! 127-8 | 147-4 | 135-3 | 164-2 | 120-5 | 135-8 143-8 | 97-0 

1938 | 
Feb. cd 126-6 | 144-4 | 135-4 | 164-5 | 119-8 | 137-9 142-9 | 97-0 
Mar. 2nd 125-1 | 143-1 | 138-7 | 164-5 | 120-3 | 138-1 142-5 | 97-2 
Mar.30th 122-7 | 137-0 | 129-3 | 164-6 | 117-7 | 139-4 141-7 | 97-1 
Apr. 27th) 121-4 | 137.8 | 127-5 | 164-3 | 116-9 | 139-9 142-8 | 97-0 
y 25th 119.6 | 132 121-9 | 165-5 | 117-2 | 145-6 143-4 963 
une22nd 119-3 | 133-2 | 124-8 | 165-8 | 117-6 | 147-3 143-8 96-9 
uly 6th 120-8 | 135-7 | 129-7 | 165-9 | 117-7 | 148-7 143-5 97-0 
uly 20th) 119-5 | 137-4 | 128-6 | 166-5 | 118-2 | 147-8 142-7 97.1 
Aug. 3rd 119-2 | 138-0 | 127-1 | 167-2 | 117-4 | 144-6 142-4 975 
Aug.17th 118-3 | 136- 124:7 | 167-6 | 115-9 | 145-5 142-8 | 97:5 
Aug. 31st 116-5 | 133-5 | 125-0 | 168-6 | 116-8 | 144-9 143-6 973, 
Sept.i4th 115-2 | 133-0 | 126-9 | 170-6 | 116-8* 144:5% ... | 97:3* 

* These figures relate to Sept. 7th. + Monthly average. 


The following table shows the complete Economist 
index number in greater detail: — 


The Economist INDEX 


(1927 = 100) 
Sept. 18, Sept.8, Aug.31, Sept. 14, 

1931 1937 1938 | 1938 

Cereals and meat... 64:5 88-1 76:7 72:7 
Other foods ......... 62:2 66:8 57-5 58-0 
Textiles .....cccccc. 43°7 68-0 53-3 52:6 
Minerals ........ wee 67-4 108-9 91- 93-8 
Miscellaneous...... 65-8 85-3 74:5 74:0 
Complete index 60:4 83-0 70:4 69:5 
1913 = 100......... 83-1 114-2 96°38 85:6 
1924 = 100......... 52°2 71-7 60:8 60-1 


Grain prices have continued to fall during the past 
fortnight, while meat is also cheaper. Cotton, wool and 
flax prices are also lower than a fortnight ago, but hemp 
and jute are unchanged. Non-ferrous metals are all higher, 
with the exception of tin. In the miscellaneous group 
there were decreases in hides and rubber. 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


Owinc to the fear of armed German _ not particularly active. Steam coal is in 


intervention in Czechoslovakia and its 
probable consequences, many business 
transactions have been held up. The 
flow of new orders to industry, there- 
fore, remained small, and generally new 
business was restricted to immediate 
needs. There has been some improve- 
ment in the demand for house coal, but 
industrial and export demand remained 
quiet. Inquiry for iron and _ steel 
materials has shown some increase, but 
actual transactions were limited in 
volume, Business in cotton and wool 
textiles was very quiet. 


Coal 


Sheffield.—There has been some 
improvement in domestic demand, 
although business in industrial sorts is 


Steady request. Collieries are making 
better time, and it is stated that a 
heavy tonnage has been disposed of to 
Australia. House coal is in better re- 
quest and pits which did not increase 
prices at the beginning of the month 
have now done so, raising prices in the 
Sheffield district by 2s. 2d. and 2s. 6d. 
per ton, while one colliery has advanced 
prices by a further sixpence per ton on 
those made on September 1st. There is 
still a hesitant call for cokes and heavy 
stocks have accumulated. 

Export business continues dull, but 
some inquiry is reported for best hards 
and cobbles. Bunker trade is poor. 


* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The Finnish 
State Railways have placed orders for 
32,000 tons of Northumberland 


screened steams and the Norwegian 
Railways for 40,000 tons of Durham 
screened steams. Apart from the busi- 
ness which is expected to come to this 
district under the trading agreements, 
there are few transactions. The North- 
umberland steam coal position remains 
quiet; a few collieries are well placed, 
but others would welcome more trade. 
The Durham section shows no im- 
provement; foreign trade is extremely 
quiet, but it is expected that there wi 
be some seasonal increase next month. 
* 


Glasgow.—There was a further 
decline in Scottish coal shipments 
during the week, the total bef 
213,000 tons, compared with 227; 
tons in the previous week and 248,” 
tons in the same week last year. hy 
ments so far this year were 7,12, 
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inst 8,585,000 tons in 1937, 
tormort business generally continues 
quiet, and the only encouraging feature 
has been a brightening of demand from 
Denmark, chiefly for washed nuts, 
Home business remains fairly satisfac- 
tory, but in most districts the collieries 
are now working under their quotas 
and a fair amount of short-time is 
being experienced. The trend of prices 
for large coals is easy, but nuts remain 
firm owing to the restricted outputs. 
The London trade is moderate. 


* 


Cardiff. — Business on the Cardiff 
coal market is still inactive. Contract 
deliveries are well maintained, and 
shipments at the docks of the Great 
Western Railway Company last week 
totalled 376,400 tons, compared with 
373,200 tons in the previous week. 
Thev were, however, nearly 75,000 tons 
less than in the corresponding week 
Jast vear, and a considerable proportion 
of the week’s output went into stock. 
Neither the grave political situation in 
Europe nor the strike in Australia have 
vet had any repercussions on the mar- 
ket. There are inquiries for sized coals 
for the Montevideo Electricity Works, 
and it is reported that the Portuguese 
Railways have now placed the whole of 
their order for the delivery of 220,000 
tons during 1939 in Germany. Prices 
are nominally unchanged. 


Iron and Steel 


London. —The weekly report of the 
London Iron and Steel Exchange indi- 
cates that a brighter tone has been 
noticeable during the past week. This 
has been due principally to some in- 
crease in inquiry, which has followed 
the close of the holiday season, and to 
some expansion in buying. Consumers, 
however, are disinclined to commit 
themselves forward and most of the 
transactions have been for compara- 
tively small parcels for near delivery. 

Business in the pig iron market has 
been restricted, as not only have most 
of the important consumers covered 
their requirements for some time to 
come, but the demand for foundry pro- 
ducts has declined during recent 
months. The stocks of foreign iron in 
this country, however, have been re- 
duced and this has helped to give the 
market a better tone. The reserves of 
steel-making pig iron remain heavy, but 
apparently the tendency for stocks to 
increase has been checked. 

In the semi-finished steel department 
of the market similar conditions pre- 
vail, but imports have been restricted 
and the large stocks in the hands of con- 
sumers have been materially reduced. 

_ The demand for finished steel is 
regular and is not sufficient to enable 
the Producing works to operate on full 
time. Business in the lighter branches 
of the industry has shown a slight im- 
Provement of late, but there is still a 
Considerable amount of unemployed 
-. a “ron shows few signs 
ansion, although inquiry has 
broadened slightly. easouies 


* 


Sheffield.—Taken all round there 
. ; somewhat better feeling in the iron 
ne steel market, though so far this does 
~ translate itself into actual business 
n any substantial scale. There is next 
nothing doing in forge iron, but a 


few limited parcels of foundry and 
basic iron are changing hands. Forward 
buying is almost entirely absent. Con- 
sumers of hematite are well covered by 
contract, and special qualities alone 
evoke any interest, these being in fairly 
Steady demand. Business in finished 
iron has fallen to very small dimensions. 
_ There is a slight upward movement 
in the demand for acid steel billets, but 
no improvement is yet noted in basic. 
Wire rods, strip and structural steel re- 
quirements show some improvement, 
while there is no falling off in the de- 
mand for stainless steel sheets. 

The iron and steel scrap market re- 
mains inactive. 


* 


Glasgow.—New business has not 
been plentiful in the West of Scotland 
this week, but the feeling is general that 
buyers are holding back much impor- 
tant business. Work on hand, however, 
is still considerable and plants are regu- 
larly employed. Manufacturing con- 
cerns in this district are exceedingly 
busy, many of them having large con- 
tracts for works for various Govern- 
ment Departments, and much of their 
material is being obtained from local 
producers of lighter sections and plates. 


* 


Cardiff. —In the South Wales tin- 
plate industry, production in the week 
ended September 3rd was at the rate of 
48.70 per cent. of capacity, compared 
with 48.15 per cent. in the previous 
week, and 76.39 per cent. in the corre- 
sponding period last year. There was a 
little more activity in the export trade, 
where shipments totalled 5,505 tons, as 
against 3,387 tons the previous week, 
and 5,880 tons in the corresponding 
week last year; stocks in warehouses 
and vans have dropped to 3,514 tons, 
compared with 10,935 tons a year ago. 
The market for galvanised sheets is very 
restricted both for the inland and ex- 
port trades, and the demand for motor 
car sheets and other partly finished steel 
materials is also disappointing. Prices 
are unaltered. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester).—There has 
been increasing nervousness owing to 
political developments, and buyers and 
sellers have not been prepared to enter 
into negotiations of any importance. 
Indeed, business has been thoroughly 
disorganised. Raw cotton prices in 
Liverpool have been sustained by the 
further fall in the exchange value of the 
pound. The official United States crop 
estimate of 11,825,000 bales was rather 
less than expected. The condition of 
the crop was given as 65 per cent. of 
normal, against 78 per cent. a month 
earlier, the deterioration having been 
caused by the boll — The figures 

d practically no effect upon prices. 
Oke yarn market has been disturbed 
by rumours with regard to the price 
agreements. One member has resigned 
from the medium American ring agree- 
ments and there is uncertainty concern~ 
ing the future of this pact. A mass 
meeting of Egyptian mule spinners has 
decided to renew the price agreement 
for twelve months, Demand for Ameri- 
can and Egyptian counts has been for 


small lots. 


_ Aslightly better feeling has prevailed 
in the cloth section. Without there 
being any general activity, more con- 
tracts have been put through for India. 
Some useful orders have been reported 
In printing and finishing qualities for 
South America. Drills have attracted 
some attention for the Dominions. Buy- 
ing for the home trade has been of 
limited dimensions. 


* 


Wool (Bradford). —The past two 
weeks have not witnessed any satisfac- 
tory development. Wool prices in 
Australia, where the new clip is now 
being marketed, have, if anything, 
moved slightly in favour of buyers, 
though prices are fully equal to the 
values obtainable in England for the 
partly and fully manufactured article. 
Last week there were considerable sales 
of average 64’s tops in Bradford at 24d. 
per 1b., but the present disposition is to 
await developments. 

International tension is seriously 
affecting business. The improvement at 
the manufacturing end of the trade 
noticeable two to three weeks ago has 
not been sustained. It is significant that 
a Czechoslovakian firm has purchased 
a leading manufacturing business in the 
Huddersfield district. 

The fifth series of London sales 
begins in Coleman Street, London, 
next Tuesday, and selling brokers have 
declared an available quantity of 94,000 
bales. The indications are that prices 
will move slightly in favour of buyers, 
especially for merinos. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


THE trend of the prices of many impor- 
tant primary products was upwards 
this week, both in this country and in 
the United States. The rise in the 
United States was due, in a large 
measure, to the continued expansion of 
business activity. The firmer trend of 
prices in the United States found re- 
flection on the commodity markets in 
this country, where prices were given 
an additional upward twist by the de- 
preciation of the pound in terms of 
dollars and, possibly, by purchases 
made as a precaution against contin- 
gencies arising from a European war. 

Non-ferrous metals were all marked 
up, the market in tin receiving support 
from the decision of the International 
Tin Committee not to alter the output 
quota for the fourth quarter of this 
year. Raw cotton, linseed oil and raw 
sugar were also dearer than a week ago. 
Wheat prices fell early in the week, but 
rallied sharply on Wednesday. The 
wheat outlook is discussed on page 544. 

The rise of prices in the United 
States is revealed by Moody's index for 
staple commodities (December 31, 1931 
= 100) which rose from 143.1 to 145.6 
during the week ended last Wednesday. 
A month ago the index stood at 141.7 
and a year ago at 195.7. 


Metals 


Copper.—Copper remained  re- 
markably steady and closed the past 
week at £41 8s. 9d. per ton, a net gain 
of 8s. 9d. At times there was some 


(Continued on page 568) 
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Sept. 7, Sept. 14, , 
1938 1938 


CEREALS AND MEAT 


GRAIN. etc.— 

Whear— s. d. s. 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 Ib, .......0. 30 3 WO 
Eng. Gaz. av., POT CWL. — .cececees 5 §$ 5 
Lav. Oct., per cemtal .ccrocseoves 4 9g 5 

Flour, per 280 Ib.— 

Straights, d/d London _......... 26 6 - 

Manitoba, ex store .......... noses = : = 

Barieys Eng. Gaz. av. per cwt. ... % : " 

Mane, La Plata, landed, 480 Ib. | 26 9 26 

Rice, No. 2 Burma, per cwt....... 9 0 9 

MEAT— 

Beef, per 8 Ib.— 0 4 
English long sides........ comiale : 10 4 
Argentine chilled hinds ......{ $ 3 4 

Mutton, per 8 lb.— 

English wethers  .......cc.c00- 4 4 4 
5 0 4 
N.Z. trozen wethers —......... ; : ; 

Lamb, per 8 ib.— 4 
RI oii sitsnicnsctniaenial : ° 5 

Pork, English, per 8 Ib. ......... . : ° 

BACON (per cwt.)— 

NR Si iii a a ca 99 :«O0 99 

SND <cetseiinnniniasnadasie a 9 0 99 

eS. -cccseasstenianscinn puseccsores 93 0 %6 
99 0 92 

DOW sccsisdanaiccmsinniien eacnnesoses 9 0 99 

HAMS (per cwt.)— 

an 26 0 98 
o 88 0 
ID TOE sissistienineme { 90 $} 90 
OTHER FOODS 

BUTTER (per cwt.)— rus 

RITE cossenstune peeenens paeanens 121 0 L117 
f 120 

DEPGREEIDIS §« cencsesnninmnsseonee 124 04 121 
135 «6~OO 135 

ROIIED . ccsasenseunevenesten pugecnanee 136 0 136 

CHEESE (per cwt.)— 
saadion 78 #0 79 
SEI cxainsceds een intentions 80 0 80 

ere 72 

New Zealand § ....cccsccccccce na” oe { 73 
-_ 86 0 86 

English Cheddars eecccoseccooses 88 0 88 

‘ 323 06 $3 

Dutch seeceeeceseereereerecsooses 56 0 57 

COCOA (per cwt.)— . 

: 4 6 24 

Accra, g.f TREES 249 25 
— 36 0 36 

Trinidad ..... piapenses sreseeeeeree) 44 09 44 

34 0 34 

Gepmtin  ccsconsnccsonsinvenssconses 36 0 36 

COFFEE (per cwt.)— 

Santos supr. C. & £. ....coccccoeree 33 0 33 

: . 44 0 44 

Costa Rica, medium to good de 65 0 65 

. 50 0 50 

NN aa 70 0 70 

EGGS (per 120)— 6 
neat 19 
English (15-1512 Ib.) .......00-.. 20 0 20 

: 1 14 6 14 

Damish (151g Ib.) ....00-secereee-ee 149 14 

FRUIT— - 

: 0 u 

Oranges, S. African boxes ...... 30 M4 

1: 8 9 10 
> Brazilian Peras...boxes { 26 12 
' 18 6 17 
Lemons, Naples _......... boxes { 3 0 31 
. 17 9 18 
“= Sicilian ......... boxes { 24 0 24 
Oo 30 
Apples, Amer. (var.) senate barrels 30 0 32 
» Californian Gravenstein f 11 3 7 
Boxes | 12 6 8 
Grapes, Almeria ......... barrels eve 
66 8 

Grapefruit, S. African............ 123 14 

LARD (per cwt.)— > ose 
Irish, finest bladders ............4 56 9 30 

46 0 48 
- ee te ah $:s 

P per ib.— 

—_ eet & Bond) ...... 0 255 0 

(Duty paid) .. O 3lg 0 

White santo (in Bond) ...... : i : 

»  Wutypaid)...4 9 78 o 

POTATOES (per cwt.)— 

English King Edward .......... r ; : : 

ee (per = nie 
s, 96 > a m. 
cif. Cone Come. seeeeeeee 5 51,4 5 
Bg rw 

Ravellow ee - . S 

3 

Cubes SPP e eee 23 6 23 


* Weeks ended Sept. Ist. and Sept. 8th. 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 








Sept.7, Sept.14, 


September 17, 1938 


1938 1938 oon, Sem. 
SUGAR (per sundae aad « & 4 
i eenenenmenmers 2 ee ao td sd 
19 lg 19 42 LD, per fine OUNCE veevseersesies 143 bs LY 
d. Granulated ......cscccsesseneeeees 20 0 20 : =—7ae at ounce)— 
; Home Grown........... sooo 19 3 19 6 DareneeTeanaroaamenteronate 1 7 17 4 
2 Tmae ‘(Auction Average) (per Ib.)— = < i * 
6 S Ee eeeneneninertes 12-95 13-12 = MISCELLANEOUS 
4 SUNT dcccnascessones ees oma a ; MENT, best Eng. Portland, did 
: joe ukansennabpianesnienese ditions : = . , “ in paper bags 20 to ton ee, =o 
OOS ena aiunenenbiien ' ¥ 
9 Arica ws ee ee eee #-ton loads and upwards ...... 2s. pet ton 
u TOBA INE sssenbabénnth sotequeieotunt oe oe CHEMICALS— a& a6 
0 CCO (per ib.)— 6. 2 & eee > m@ a€ 
Virginia " oem and — 0 8 0 8 Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5% .. i 0: i : 
stemmed, common to fine ... 2 6 2 6 . ti 0 3 : 04 
0 Rhodesian stemmed and un- 0 9 0 9 SPCR RTO COCR OOOH ete ee 0 3 0 3 
8 LESAN: 1 10 1 10 so Oumnlic, 968 nccccccscoscecseed 9 5 0 5 
0 Nyasaland stemmed and ond 0 7 07 . ; 96 06 
5 SODIIID ccncasesensnensenisneneed 1 4 : : » Tartaric, English, less 59,4 ihe : ! 
0 temmed ......+++5 : : 17 Alcohol, Plain Ethyl ............ 120 120° 
8 East indian 05 O05 Ammonia, carb. ...... soveee tong 20/010 20/01 
0 _ anh 5S 1 6 » IT cbscsscsconnoce Mi 6 ae 
8 Arsenic, lump ............ Perton 3500 35,00 
s. d. 7 ' 
19 TEXTILES Borax, gran, vvevnene percwt. 1 1 $ 
; d. i, MMIII  eonatanesdwecasennees 16 0 15 0 
; COTTON (per Ib.)— oon 4-77 Nitrate of soda ......... percwt. 8 0 8 0 
7-69 7:84 Potash, Chlorate, net ............ {O4 048 
0 734 47:49 Sulphae L 0 42 0 4 
0 914 Ol, ” esses PCF CwWK. 10 0 10 0 
“ 10lg «10g Soda Bicarb. ..........0. percwr.4 10 0 10 0 
. 60’s Twist (Egyptian)... 171g 1714 res 48 
° Cloth, 32 in. Peianaes, 116 yds . 4 o ¢ Crystals ...........0.5 wee PEF CWLY 5 3 5 3 
16x 16, 32’s 3 . , - * 
»  36in. Shirtings, 75 yds., Sulphate of Copper...... per ton 18,50 1850 
0 19x 19, 32’s & 40’s 2210 2210 COPRA (per ton)— 
0 38 in. ditto, 38 yds., ss ss SD. Straits, Coif. — .coscssesseeees 10/126 1015.0 
18X 16, 10 Ib. ........+ sae ek ae 
» 39 in. ditto, 3712 yds., HIDES (per Ib.)— 50 . -%¢ 
16x 15, 814 Ib. ......... 8 8 8 8 Wet saited, Australian ............ L 0 4% 0 4% 
FLAX (per ton)— &* & . wen | 03 03 
0 Ldvantet BEE ncosscrccnnnn] an @ 66 © toc seesernnnnnsnnsnsnnees O 314 0 3% 
v ian a a Sf 0 4% 0 4 
° Pernau HD csevensenencenens es 0 «88 (0 RONDO cncksnreni sensenenreesnsnserveres) 0 5) 5 
0 Slanetz Medium, Ist sort ........, 99 9 90 0 ciliates f 0 6 0 6% 
0 HEMP (per ton)— . ~ RS NAS = soceve L 0 Ty 07 
0 Italian PC ..........000s0-2seggeneees 70 0 = ° Market Hides, Manchester— 0 413 0 43 
Manilla, Sept.-Nov. “J2”.... 21 0 1 Best heavy ox and heiler ...... 0 53g 0 5% 
JUTE (per ton)— Jf 0 4g 0 43 
0 Native Ist mks., c.i.f. H.A.R.B., ’ Best COW .cccecccccescccssceccccoses L 0 433 0 45 
0 Aug.-Sept. ....... i — 19/6/3 19/0/0 - a 
9 > ct.- 
0 nate 19/5/0 1g/15/0 Best call eessenseneesennenen 0 6% 0 0% 
SISAL. (per ton)— & INDIGO (per Ib.)— 5 
0 i4 0 50 50 
0 African, Sept.-Nov. ........s+000+ ; > 16 10 Bengal, gd. red.-vio. to fine of 60 60 
0 SILK (per Ib. s. ds. a cs 
0 A Ie LEATHER (per Ib.) ,e 1e 
73 73 Sole Bends, 8/14 1D. serves $49 110 
6 Japan .....ccccrereeeesecseeeererssrees 8 8 0 E > aes 
; Italian, raw, fr. Milan ainiieaiiticoaal : ; 7 3 Bark Tanned Sole serronctncsonicly 2 10 ; : 
WOOL (per lb.)— d. > 7 0 6 
> Baath, Southdown, greasy ;... 121 i Shoulders from DS Hides { 8 
Lincoln hog, was 0 72 7) 
’ Queensland, scd. super combg. 24 23, » -Bag.or WSdo. wd 7 5° 1 5 
N.S.W. greasy, super combg... 13 1212 Sf 0 44 0 4 
0 N.Z., greasy, half-bred 50-56 . il il Bellies from DS do... 9 534 0 5% 
0 te Crossbred 40-44. 10 10 06 0 6 
0 Tops— » Eng. or WS do. ascent 08 O 8 
0 Merinos a average 2 = fio 10 
- 8 ennai : 
0 Crossbred 48's on a6, a, Dressing Hides se ceeeercceccecees L : : ; . 
: ” 46's eeeeeesere “2 2 Ro. E C if, 20/35 lb. per doz. { 4 6 4 4 
6 MINERALS PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall.)— 
9 Motor Spirit No.1, London ... 6 1 s 
COAL (per ton)— s é . ‘ Petroieum, ame “=. bri. —— b 10 «(0 
Welsh, best Admiralty ............ Fuel oil, 10. on be —— 
° 13 9 13 9 —. tee O00 Oh 
| ene et eee ee Died ccnoencncnene (O4Ut OOH 
3 . 
° Sheffield, best house, at pits ...4 24 9 24 0 ROSIN (per ton)— 13/5/0 13/010 
0 ms oa es 109 0 109 0 AIMETICAT  .cccccccerercecseneceseers 17, 15/0 18,0 0 
eveland No, 3, d/d. ...... a | 
: Bars, Middlesbrough dae 265 0 265 0 BERETS (pw Ib. eee ° tie 0 7155 
teel rails, OUT scensnccstacnenuin 0 — a 5 7% 
. sipaibabtientell perbox 21 6 21 6 Fine hard Para ......cssccssseoree 0 7% 0 
u NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— SHELLAC (per cwt.)— 38 6 39 0 
0 ay a cash 4l ‘0/0 41 ‘gS! 9 IN Orange eeceeeeeereeeeeeenenesee 4l 6 42 0 
° dard seeeeeee eeeetreeees 41/1/3 41 10 0 T Ww (per cwt.)— 7 6 
r Three months ..........s0000008 a = rr iso LOndOn tOWD ccesecvessacccoseores 17 6 
. Tia— 190/15/0 19 TIMBER— 00 21/0/0 
0 Standard cash srasesesesseeseoees ) 1Q) sie + oe Swedish u/s oe ——"" sees POT std. = 0/0 20 - 
0 191/15/0 193/5/0 * - is 0 0 18 
0 of, wt or seereeseessesveees \ 192/00 193/10/0 = Sp a4 Dis” 22 10/0 22 we 
0 cans t foreign 14/13/9 15/10/0 Pi EO. coccccoovecesoces per load = = 35, 0/0 
| RRR acevo nenecoevenee sreseenseeree 14/16/3 15/11/3 Rio Deals — .ccceseseeeceee per std. 35 00 2500 
258 aie pig ereeeeee sereereeneneee 16/15/ 0 17/10/0 T eeee seen eeeseerereeee per load 0 12 0 0 12 0 
31g Spelter, G.O.B.— Honduras Mahogany logs ¢. ft. 0 60 0,6/0 
354 Spot 13/2'6  14/2/6 English Oak Planks ... » 099 079 
38 er eeresovesees condi nae 44'5/0 E lish Ash Planks Se ts 4, i 
8 Aluminium, i { /0/0 : 
BL enon ABER EOS | Mamentyated anne PN 
/0/0 TE caetsane 31/1 
0 Nickel, home and export ae t 0 185/0/0 Rape, refined eeeeee Seen 18 0 0. % . 
6 Antimony, Chinese ............... 50/0/0 50/0/0 Coconut crude petgpracnaeter : 13 0 132 
8. S G | HIRE cccsutuses sininidwadyenape wanigebe 9/26 
: 57 59 0 Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng. --- 9/2/6 
9 Wolfram, Chinese ......per anir{ 39 2 o 0 Gus is Li a ans 10150 
" e 8. Plata, Sept. . seeeeeeeeeeee j 21 
8 Platinum, refined .........per oz. soe . 8/010 baleen eeppnananadecnnen® 1/162 - 
9 Quicksilver ............per 76 Ib.4 13/1816 13/1816 Turpentine .......-++. . perewt, 32 3 ea 
t 


These prices are for fue! oil for inland consumption—other than for use in Diesel-engined road vehicles—and do 


the Government tax. 
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September 17, 1938 


Coal 


CoaAL OvTPUT (000 tons) 


ae eer sents 
| seals 





Aug. t. 
27 ss 1937 1938 
1938 1938 








toca 261:0 288°8 8,265-1 7,878°4 


NOMA .ccves 568:°2 596:7 19,166°3 19,252°1 
Yorkshire | 648-8 791-4 26,419-7)25,133°8 
cs, Cheshire i 
Latte Wales. 315°1 320-0 10,394-6 10,296-9 
by, Norts& 
—— e 550°9 554°7 19,728-1, 19,524:0 
S:afis, Worcs, | 
ie pe wr 


a 375-4 365 8 11,997-2/11,962°1 
vi Wiles & 
Sx amouth | 755-0 740-0 22,157-2 22,040°8 


cher English 
Other English | 314-6! 119-2 3,189°4, 3,227°7 


districts* ... 
Scouand ...... 580:°3 572-1 18,498°8 17,672°9 


Total ... Perry 4,348-7 139817-4,138109°7 











e ° Inchading Sein Gloucester, Somerset, 
and Kent. 





Cotton | 
Raw Corton delivered to Spinners 
(000 bales) 
Week Tota! 
ended Deliveries 
Varies Toon! spn! ABE | Aug. 1, 


A 
Sept. | Sept. “1937- | '1938- 
! 302 —. a% Sens. 9, 


2, 
1938 | 1938 a8 














| | 
American ,.,..- 13°4| 18:6) 120 | 104 
Brazilian ......... 2:1; 3:9 44 19 
Peruvian, tC... 1:5 3-5 | 15 9 
Bs ssnicinn 62) 3:9) 26 28 
Sudan Sake] ... 2:6 2:2 | 19 21 
East Indian...... 6°5 3-9 45 | 69 
Other countries 2°6 2:2 27 | 13 
Total ...... | 34°9 36:2 | 296 | 263 


Metals 


_ SALES ON LonDoN METAL EXCHANGE 


Week ending | 








From Jan. 
ae | 09 Se pt. 
Sept. 7, Sept. i | 14, 1938 
1938 
Tons Tons Tons 
Copper ...... 4,350 6,350 | 323,175 
Wil cattvcceisine 690 1,305 59,455 
Lead on 6,300 9,850 | 247,850 
pelter......... 4,450 4,250 | 205,025 
U.K. Stocks 


dancin oe 
| Sept. 3, | Sept. 10, 
ahaa | 1938 1938 


Cc pee = Br. etlclad w'houses): | Tons Tons 
Ro ececccecocaouececoces 5,786 | 5,151 
T; ~ -— sensevebanenadepesedocare ~ 30,710 | 30,404 
in (andes and Liverpool) .. 7,971 | 8,132 


eee eeeneeeneeneeesennsnessameeneeennmneee 
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COMMODITY STATISTICS 


METALS—{cont.) 


TINPLATE INDUSTRY 


Week ended 
Sept. 4, Aug. 27, Sept. 3 3, 
1938 


1937 
Production—per cent. of mn 
EE Sédeiimiccetans 76:39 48-15 48-70 
Week ended 
Sept. 9, Sept. 1, Sept. 8, 


1937 1938 1938 
Tons Tons Tons 


Shipments ............... 5,880 3,387 
Stocks (warehouse and - 8 
Pe ikscctenenicatones 10,935 4,814 3,514 


Thirty-six Weeks ended 
Sept. 9, 1937 Sept. 8, 1938 


T ons Tons 
Shipments ............... 282,853 170,419 
Foods 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLouR 
(7000 quarters) _ 





Week ended Season to 





Sept. Sept. Sept. | Sept. 
3, 10, ll, | 10, 
1938 1938 1937 1938 





From— | 
N. America....... sa 513. 425 2,035 3,015 
Argentina and | 
i ae |} 181 95 684 816 
PIABEED cccnccsvecce | 270 182 928 1,626 
SS 296 495 397 2,350 
Danube and dist. . 35 80 837 409 
ETT 41 38 375 391 
Other Countries ., hes see Te kas 














Total ....cceceeeee | 1,336 1,315 5,408 8,607 





a niet we 186 1,376 1,612 
REE” countess 390 542 908 2,859 
ar i 47 49 27 197 
Belgium .......ccsee 134 118 605 744 
Holland eesensese 161 51 258 668 
Ttaly ..... | 24 7 141 69 
Greece .. 12 47 166 181 
Scandinavia eit 23 13 163 96 

| 18 23,129) 225 


Austria, etc..... 


Other European 











e Counsiee aercewan 127 48 300 492 
x-European | 
Countries ........ ; 198 231 1,335 1,464 
| —— 
Total ........ sess | 1,336 1,315 5,408 8,607 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
Maize MEAL 
__ (000 quarters) _ a. 


Week ended FromApr.lto 

















From \Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
{ . 10, ll, 10, 
1938 1938 1937 1938 
Argentina ............ | 408 467 19,873 5,335 
Auantic America ... 269 494 4 10,277 
Danube Region ...... 31 11 2,029 2,104 
S. & E. Africa......... 25 82 1,780 508 
Indo-China, etc. ... 65 69 246 858 
TES ata ntemeni 798 1,123 23,932 19,082 
OTHER Foops oe 
Week ended 
Sept. 3. Sept. 10, 
| 1938 | 1938 
BACON: | 
Arrivals in London (bales) | 
Danish ....... dhinnwnine eccccene | 2E088 | 15.900 
Camadian ......cccccccecseeeee | 4,486 4,512 
Dutch ....c.00e pecemnareancess. | sae — 
Polish... seen | 23714) 23929 


Landed ........seeeeeeeseeeseee 24,332 12,720 
ne _ home consumption = 59 : 


3 
__Stocks, end of week .....- 186,094 | 192,657_ 


567 


$$ 





OTHER Foops—(cont.) 


Week ended 
Sept. 3, Sept. 10, 
| 1938 | 1938 
——— — os 
COFFEE: 
Movements in Lond. (cwt.) 
Brazilian—Landed ......... ae 4 
» D/d for home consn, | 51 | 93 





— ee | 1 
» Stocks, end of week.. 23 2 
Centraland $. American: | _ _ 


eae 
D/d for home consumption iw 2566 
Sei niial jaunts : ceeccee 3,223 1,731 
of week....... 575 
Other kinds—Landed...... as 375 ” es 
»  D/dforhomeconsn. 3,245 3,441 
* — ‘aon se 1,122 187 
as ocks end of wee 74,7 
Steins 74,761 71,776 
“ee at Smithfield (tons) : 
seenntenneniesiibeniedn 9,043 8,853 
Beef and veal ............00. 4,718 4,556 
Mutton and lamb ......... 2,921 2,606 
Pork and bacon ............ "807 "084 
ON GIA. seacerecarecsances 597 707 
Sucar: 
Movements, London and | 
Liverpool (tons): 
SR | 3,551 | 14,296 
a | 17,121 | 15,251 
Stocks, end of week ...... | 218,036 217,081 
TEA:* 


Sales on ui a (okgs. ): 
N. Indi . | 46,862 48,490 
9,823 7,626 
27,052 | 24,298 
y Wy - y 2,108 
972 406 
513 2,261 
87,979 85,189 


* Weeks ended Sept. 1st and Sept. 8th. 





Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
AND LIVERPOOL 


| Week ended 


Sept. 3, Sept. 10, 


| 1938 1938 
Die ccccncocccesenenceeee tons 1,424 1,864 
Delivered ......002...ccccccees tons 1,079 | 2,056 
Stocks, end of week ....... tons 99,725 99,533 


— 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF LINSEED 
(7000 tons) _ 





Week ended From Jan. lto 





ae | Sept. Sept. Sept. 
| 1938 | 1938 1937 | 1938 
| 
' 
Argenune to— | 
).K. and Orders 1:8 6°7 371-0 '203:4 
Continent ......... | 10:2 10:0 399°8 453-7 
U.S.A. and Canada|... 2:1 582:7 2268 
Australia, Brazil, 
CO: sanecnsatninees | 0-8 aaa 19-1 14°4 
Calcutta to— | 
U.K. and Orders... | 2:0 0:1 92:1 72:5 
Continent .......+. S Gae 2 oad 0-2 0-9 
Bombay to— | 
U.K. and Orders... | 7:2 3°5 | 42-1 \115°3 
Continent. ......... © herd 2°5;|10:5| 63 
Madrasto U.K. ... in an ace Balen 
India to— | | 
pegee. DB iiiinns |} 11-1 | 10-4 
U.S.A...ccccccccccees eee coe | awe | eee 
SaNdsiSS cc scccscccecces | se ee 0-2 | 














ee 122-0 24-9 1528:8,1103-7 
' ! 


i cesieemameeereienn 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


Sept. 7, Sept. 14, 
ept. /; so 


1938 
Ti eet a, Oe 
. eer eeeees 4 

Maize, OnmPee: a 50° 6612 
Oat i Lhicago, TG, sccnctbes 505g 537g 
Rye,’ Chneato? iy enilaniionas 233%,  26)g 
Bases ee S38 Seay 


¥ Domestic spot.. 9:90 9-921 


2 
ers’ export = 102212 10-25 


Sept. 7, Sept. 14, 
1938 1938 
Cents Cents 


METALS (per Ib.)—cont. on 28 


Tin, N Ns Straits spot 





Lead, N.Y., spot_ ....... ia 4°90 
Spelter, i, Be Louis, spot .. . 4°75 
MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.)— 

Cocoa, N.Y., Aa, Sept.....- 5:17 4°92 

Coffee, N.Y., cash— 
Rio, "No. Ty chesscedeeseee 51o 514 
Santos, No.4 .....++- 814 & 

Cotton, N.Y.,Am. mid., spot... 8 18 7:95 





Sept. 7, Sept. 14 
1938 1938 
Cents Cents 
MISCELLANEOUS (per !b.)—cont. 
Cotton, Am. Mid., Sept.......+. 8-03 7:80 
Lard, Chicago, Sept..........++. 7:57ie 7:87) 
Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude 
33 deg. to 33-90, at well, 


per barre]  .....scccccceoseerees 11€ 116 
Rubter, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 16)16 1614 
Do. Y. do, r Ce ct. 16546 16546 
Sugar, N. Cuban mn 
96 deg. spot coscececocecces 2°95 3:00 
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A LLL 


COMPANY MEETING 
D. GESTETNER, LIMITED 


RECORD SALES 


The ordinary general meeting of D. Gestetner, Limited, was 
held on the fifteenth instant, at Tottenham. ; 

Mr Sigmund Gestetner (chairman and managing director) said: 
The sales last year, in spite of troubled world conditions, in the 
latter months of our financial year, constitute a record. This is 
particularly satisfactory because conditions in certain countries 
in which we are trading were so extremely difficult that a loss of 
sales in those countries was inevitable; but we have more than 
recouped that falling off in other markets. Incidentally, I would 
mention here that provision has been made for all our commit- 
ments and investments in what I would term the troubled countries. 

The profit available for dividend is £11,000 down on last year. 
Reference to the profit and loss account will show you that this 
year we had only a small profit on investments of £1,285, com- 
pared with a profit on redemption of sinking fund policies, less 
loss on investments, of £11,428 last year. 


September 7, 1938 


We have again actively pursued our policy of res 
results that have been appreciated by users of Gestetne 

You will, no doubt, expect me to say something with reo. 1 
to the outlook for the coming year. This is a difficult thing fy 
me to do because apart from those general considerations atinien 
out of the present tension and uncertainty which at this cet 
are common to all businesses and affect nearly every country, the 
year covered by these accounts only ended a fortnight ago ot 
obviously in so short a space of time we can have received te 
indications as to what the current financial period has in gor 
for us. If I may judge the outlook from the standpoint of the 
spirit of our organisation, I can say at once that it has never 
been brighter and that right throughout our organisation the 
will and the enthusiasm are there to do better than ever before 
in spite of any difficulties which world conditions may bring 
about. 

Early in March we hope to have our usual interim report in 
your hands and that, I hope, will give you as much satisfaction 
as I feel this year’s results have done. It seems to me fitting that 
we should, in conclusion, record our thanks to the entire staf 
of D. Gestetner, Limited, for their work in the past year. 


earch with 
T products, 


(Continued from page 565) 
evidence of armament buying, but on 
the whole the turnover of the London 
Metal Exchange remained compara- 
tively small. The Copper Institute’s stat- 
istics for August showed that there had 
been increases in both production and 
consumption, which resulted in a sharp 
decline in world stocks, from 523,196 
short tons on July 31st to 494,524 short 
tons on August 31st. The increase in 
production was to be expected, as 
several of the large United States mines 
had resumed operations on August Ist. 
On the other hand, the rise in con- 
sumption came as a surprise, as August 
is normally a quiet month for the 
copper-consuming industry. Consump- 
tion in the United States advanced from 
41,249 short tons in July to 48,071 
short tons in August and the consump- 
tion elsewhere totalled 129,479 short 
tons in September, against 126,533 
short tons in August. Possibly these 
increases reflect the armament pur- 
chases and the effects of the re-stocking 
movement in the United States. On 
Wednesday the domestic price of 
copper in the United States was raised 
by gc. to 10.25c. per Ib. 

* 

Tin.—Tin prices improved by 
£1 15s. to close at £192 10s. per ton. 
The LT.C. decided at its last meeting 
to maintain the quota for the last 
Quarter of this year at 35 per cent. of 
the standard output for the free mar- 
ket, plus 10 per cent. for the buffer 
pool. This decision was in conformity 
with market expectations, and although 
it is likely to have a stimulating effect 
on tin prices later this year, for the time 
being its influence on the market will 
probably be limited, as consumers’ 
stocks are known to be large. 

* 

Lead and Spelter.—No details re- 
garding the new lead agreement have 
been received and it appears that the 
final details of the new restriction 
scheme have not yet been adopted. 
Nevertheless, the price of lead improved 
this week by 16s. 3d. to close at £15 10s. 
per ton, and the price of spelter also 
advanced sharply to close at £14 2s. 6d. 
per ton, a net gain of £1 on the week. 
This improvement was based on the 
hope that after the settlement of the 
lead restriction problems, international 
zinc discussions will take place, al- 
though no official announcement has so 
far been made. Consequently the rise 
in spelter this week appears somewhat 
optimistic. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


Grains 


THE serious international situation led 
to an advance in wheat prices on 
Wednesday last, following a decline on 
Monday and Tuesday. Compared with 
a week ago, prices of Manitoba wheat, 
for which there has been a fair demand 
from the United Kingdom, are up to 
Is. per quarter higher, while other 
grades show small losses. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics estimates 
the 1938 Canadian crop of winter and 
spring wheat at 358 million bushels, 
which is in accordance with most pri- 
vate estimates. The September official 
estimate places the United States’ 
spring wheat harvest at 251 million 
bushels, a reduction of 17 million 
bushels from the August forecast. Sell- 
ing pressure from the Argentine led 
to a fall in the price of Plate maize 
early in the week, and there was a con- 
siderable shift in demand from Ameri- 
can to Plate; as a result, prices 
hardened later in the week, but Ameri- 
can maize still remains barely competi- 
tive. Business in barley is largely con- 
fined to Russia, whose prices again de- 
clined: parcels of Soviet barley afloat 
changed hands at 14s. 9d. to 15s. per 
quarter, c.i.f. 


Other Foods 


Provisions. — Dominion butter 
prices fell by 3s. to 5s. per cwt. early 
this week, with Danish little changed; 
the market has been quiet. Dutch and 
Irish bacon is a little dearer on the 
week; prices for home-killed meat were 
generally lower. 


* 


Colonial Produce.—Sugar prices 
were advanced by 3d. per cwt. on Wed- 
nesday for all types, and a brisk trade 
was done at the higher prices. The 
cocoa and coffee markets have been 
quiet, but a good trade was done at the 
tea auctions at higher prices. 


* 


Fruit and Vegetables.—Heavier 
supplies of potatoes at the Borough 
have been cleared with difficulty, and 
prices are lower on the week: best silt- 
land King Edwards were quoted at 5s. 
to 5s. 6d. per cwt. The markets for 
fruit and vegetables have been quiet, 
and prices are hardly changed. 





Milk.—The latest statistics pub- 
lished by the Milk Marketing Board, 
which are summarised in the table here 
given, show that liquid sales declined 
by 2 million gallons between July and 
August, when they were, however, 2.4 
million gallons larger than in August 
last year. The total sales were con- 
siderably larger than a year ago, so that 
sales for manufacture increased by 55 
million gallons. Owing to the increase 
in the value of milk products and to 
the rise of 2d. per gallon in the whole- 
sale price of liquid milk, the pool price 
in August was 1.1d. per gallon higher 
than a year ago. 








Aug.,' June, July, Aug, 
1937 1938 1938 1938 





| 


i } } 

Prices d. d. da | d 
eee | 13 | 13! 17 | 135 
Av. manufacturing.. | 6-292 6°6996°655 6606 
DOT cc cctenese-cene 10-41 \10-32 12°61 (11-50 
Contract sales (mill. | 

a  - 48-7 |52-4 53-1 Sil 
Manufacturing | 26 6 | 37-4 | 35:0 | 32:1 
Total contract ...... |75°3 |89°8 


88-1 (83:2 








5 | 3-4) 3:3 
| 


_—= 


Miscellaneous 


Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds.—The markets 
in these products were still affected by 
the political tension, but were rather 
steadier than during the previous week. 
A fair business was done in linseed at 
last week’s low prices, from which some 
recovery was made; the new Indian 
crop is being quoted tentatively at 
£11 15s. per ton for March-April load- 
ing. Egyptian cottonseed has sold better 
and the price for this has also been ad- 
vanced; refined cotton oil ex Hull is 5s. 
per ton dearer on the week, The de- 
mand for oilcakes is about normal for 
the time of year. 


* 


Rubber.—Turnover in rubber has 
been small in the past week, owing 
the political situation; prices have 
fluctuated within narrow limits 40 
show little change on the week. The de- 
cision of the Committee to leave the ex- 
portable percentage at 45 for the = 
quarter of the year was in accordant 
with the market’s expectations, but ¢ ; 
rise in price which this decision * j 
otherwise have brought was overruls 
by the general nervousness. 
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Empire Miscellany 


In the following charts we have assembled a number of statistics relating to the Empire, for which we are mainly indebted to a statistical 
summary prepared by Mr L. St. Clare Grondona (obtainable by post on!y, with diagrams, from 28 Victoria Street, $.W.1, price 5s.). For 
the purpose of these charts the term “ British Empire” includes mandates and protectorates ; as well as Dominions and Colonies. All the 
figures refer to 1936 except those of public debt for Canada, which is for 1935, and those of public debt in South Africa and Australia which 
are for 1937. It should be emphasised that the foreign trade statistics relate to total exports (f.0.b.) and total imports (c.i.f.)—that is, they 
include gold and silver, which is clearly important in the case of South Africa. 


POPULATION OF PUBLIC DEBT PER HEAD 
EUROPEAN ORIGIN . 


BRITISH GREATER 
EMPIRE GERMANY 


s = 
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| European | 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended September 10, 1938, 
total ordinary revenue was 49s 452,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £12,352,000. 
Thus, excluding sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist last 
is £144,521,000, against a deficit of 
£87,124,000 a year ago. 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING | 

REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
































Week Week 

Revenue Esti- April 1, April 1, ended | ended 

— to 1938, to 
mate | Sept. | Sept. 
1938-39|S¢Rt.11,/Sept-10,| "11, | 10, 
| 1937 "| 1938 | G3, | 1938 
~ ORDINARY 

REVENUE 
Inc. Vax ... $341150 49,786 51,017 1,176; 1,573 
Sur-tax...... 62,000 6,460 7,880 80 110 
Estate, etc., | 
Duties...... ' 88,000: 42,390 34,110 1,630 1,010 
Stamps...... 24,000 8,010; 8,290 a ac 
eto cntiti 20,000 . | 5,770 | 320 
Other In | 
Rev. Duties 1,250 140 480 | 
Total Ll. Rev. 536,400 106,786 107,547 3,116 3,013 
Customs ... 227,950 99,419 98,806 4,872 4,817 
a 116,150 47,200 46,900 935 985 
Total Cust. 
and Excise | 344,100 146,619 145,706 5,807 5,802 
Motor | 
Duties...... 36,000 8,496 8,360 134 141 
P.O. (Net | | | | | 
Receipt) ... | 8,670 7,800, 6,290 350, 450 
P.O. Fund | 2,400 ae ce 5 
Crown Lds.| 1,330 590 620 
Rec. from | | | 

Sun. Loans 5,250 3,405: 25 i" 

Misc. Rec. 10,500' 3,784 2,884 53 46 
Total Ordin- | | 

ary Revenue 944,650 277,480 275,332 9,460 9,452 
Seve - Ba. | 

REVENUE | 

Post Office | 
and Broad- | 1 
casting* ... | 80,442) 29,800} 31,460) 900 850 
___ Total ... (1025092 307,280; 306,792. 10,360 10,302 
Reenee out of the Suchouuar 
| to meet payments 
(£ thousands 
| _ — - 2 _ 
Expenditure | ~ | April 1, April 1, Week | Week 
| mate, 5 Sep _ oon a jgnded 
6 > 1, Sep. 10, Sep.11,|/Sep.10, 
5 1938-39) "1937 '| 1938 | 1937) 1938 

ORDINARY , 

EXPEND. | 
Int. & Man. 

of Nat. Dt. | 230,000! 105, 487 105, - 313 327 
Payments to 

N. Ireland | 8,900) 3, o70) 3,298) 277 
Other Cons. | | 

Fund Serv. 5,239) 1,522 1,276, 

Total...... | 244,139 110,078 110,027) 313 604 
Supply Serv. panes 254, 526, 309,826 9,490) 11,747 
Total Ordy. | 

Expend... go46sas 364, 604 419, 853. 9,803 12,352 
Ser - BAL. 
EXPEND. 
P.O. and | 
Broadcast- 
ing Votes 80,442) 29,800 31,460) 900 850 
Total...... '1026990) 394,404 451,313 10,703 13,202 


* Revenue aeeee to meet expenditure. 

¢ Excluding Post Office and Broadcasting and 
£112,900,000 under Defence Loans Act. 

¢ After concessions of £100,000 made during 
passage of Finance Act. 

§ After adding Navy and Air Supplementary Esti- 
mates, Consol. Fund increase under Eire Act and 
reduction by revised Civil Estimate (net increase, 
£2, 150,000). 


After raising Exchequer balances by 
£178,870 to £2,800,924, the other opera- 
tions for ne week (as. ame below, but 
excluding £240,000 issued to sinking 
funds), raised the gross National Debt by 
£3,319,000 to about £8,290 millions. 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
(£ thousands) 
Net INCREASES IN Dest Net REPAYMENTS, ETC. 
Treasury Bills ...... 2,254 | Nat. Savings Certs. 100 
Public Dept. Adv. 1,900 | P.O. « Tel. (Mon.) 


Act 7 
N. Atl. Shipping 35 


4,154 83 5 


& thousands) 
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AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1938, to September 10, 1938, are 
shown below :— 

(£ thousands) 








Ordinary Exp. ... 419,853 , Ordinary Rev. ... 275,332 
Increase in balances 437 —_ receipts* . 5,000 
yao borr. 144, 730 
Sinks. Fds. 4,772 
Net borrowing... 139,958 
420,290 420,290 


* Reeipts under Sec. 2 (3) of Eire (Confirmation 
of Agreement) Act, 1938. 


FLOATING DEBT 


& millions) 





Ways and 
| Teeny | 
Bills | egal Total 
q sical ie a | Float- 
Float- : 
Date | | Bank | 4 ing 
| Ten- T. | Public of | D | Assets 
| der *P | Depts. Eng- | "| 
1937 | land | | 
Sept. 11 |373-0| 291-0 34:7 | _..._ | 898°7| 325.7 
Dec. 31 |  889-7* 39-4 55°7 | 984-9) 
1938 | 
June 4 575-0. 308-7 43-9 || 2-0 ,929-6| 352-6 
w» 11 | 580-0 310-7 41-6) ... |932°3) 352-3 
» 18 585-0 303-4 40-1 | 928-5 | 343-5 
» 25 583-0 305-7 44-7 ... |933-4 350-4 
» 30 851-0" | 42-4 al: 5 934-9 ae 
July 9 §73-0 298-3 43-1 4°5 341-4 
» 16 568-0) 302°3 40-7 ; Olle 343-0 
» 23 568°0| 304-1 37-2) 1... |909°4 341°3 
» 30 565-0/309-1 46-6 | °.. (920-7) 355-7 
Aug. 6 560-0/320-1 44:2] °. (924-3 364-3 
» 13 555-0/303-4 44-1) 2. (902-5 347-5 
» 20 |555-0/ 296-2 41-9 1893-1 338-1 
» 27 3535°C| 294-0 45-7 | 894-7 339-7 
Sept. 3 | 550-0/316-9 44-1 | 911-0' 361-0 
» 10 | 545-0)324-1 46-0 | 915-1) 370-1 


* Owing to inequalities sailaien Treasury bill pay- 
ments and maturities at the end of the quarter, it is 
— ay to separate tender and tap issues or to cal- 

te floating assets. 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 


Amount Per 

rt es 

verage ott 
pees | fh - Rate | at 
pli % | mini- 

Offered: Allotted’ a 

| | | Rate 

1937 | 7 } 8. d. | 
Sept. 10 | 50-0 | 92-7 | 50-0 |10 2-62 41 
Dec. 31 | 50-0 | 80°5 | 50-0 [10 11-59 47 
1938 | 

June 3 50-0 83-1 | 50:0 12 1-04 51 
» 10} 50-0 | 86:0 | 50:0 12 9-19) 58 
wo 17; 50-0 80°5 | 48:0 Il 5-68 69 
» 24: 45-0 66°7 | 45:0 10 9-18 57 
July 1 45-0 | 84:8 | 45-0 |10 5-33) 40 
» 8 45:0 | 85-2 | 45-0 (10 5-43) 40 
» 15!) 45-0 90-7 | 45°0 10 5-21) 37 
» 22 45-0 | 88-3 | 42:0 10 5-03 32 
» 29; 40:0 | 82-4 | 40:0 10 1-90 58 
Aug. 5) 35:0 | 78:6 | 35-0 10 1-80) 40 
» 12) 30-0 | 76-8 30:0 10 1:50 30 
» 19); 35-0 82-2 35°0 10 1-51) 32 
» 26) 40°0 87-6 40:0 10 1-53 36 
Sept. 2! 45-0 74:6 | 45-0 |10 5°87 37 
_» 9/| 45-0 | 63-1 | 42-0 11 11-02) 60 


Bills are paid § for during following week, on any 
working day at areas s option. When normal 
length is 92 days, id for Saturday are 91-day 
bills and there are no Monday maturities. When 
normal is 90 days, bills paid for on Monday are 
89-day bi Bills paid for in February are 89-day 
bills, — those paid for each Tuesday, which are 
88-day bi 

On September 9th, applications at £99 17s. Od. per 
cent. for bills to be paid for on any day 
of the following week were as to 
about 60 per cent. of the amount applied for. 
Applications at ots prices were accepted in full. 
£40-0 ee Treasury bills are being offered 


on September 16 
NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 
Sales in | Number | wee 
eos Ff eee 7 ve 
Aug. 28, 1937¢ ... 21,425,635 16,069,227 
Aug. 27, 1938 21,612,367 16,209,275 
Week to :-— 
Aug. 28, 1937 496,454 372,341 
Aug. 20, 1938... 522,557 391,918 
__ Aug. 27, 1938* ... | 507,180 | __—-380,385 
* Net 
1938. Dr. £100 000. receipts, week ended August 27, 
t After adjustments to June 19th. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
SEPTEMBER 14, 1938 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ 











Notes Issued : Govt. Debt f 

In circultn. 478,592,649 Other fom ae 
In Bnkg. De- Securities .. 188,443,906 
Ppartment.. 47,821,624 Other Secs, 532,653 
Silver Coin 8,341 

Amt. of Fid. 
Issue 200,000,000 

| Gold Coin & 
Bullion 326,414,273 
526,414,273 526,414,273 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 

zeene. Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. 98,531,164 
pasenecen »680,688 | Other Secs. ; ————_—_ 
Public Deps.* 21 569, 786 | = Disets., etc. 5,879,782 
Other Deps. ; ——-——— ||_ Securities 22,069,689 
Bankers ... 99,593,044 | ——_ 
SE  viaxee 36,376,604 27,949,471 
_———— | Notes 47,821,624 

135,969,648 | Gold & Silver 
Coin 1,470,363 
175,773,122 175,773,122 


_* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
& thousands) 


| Compared with 














| 
Amt. 
Both Departments Sept.14, 
| 1938 | Last Last 
} Week Year 
COMBINED LIABILITIES | 
Note circulation ......... 78,593’ — 1,522 9,560 
Deposits : Public _...... | 21,570'— 10,582 + 9,107 
Bankers’....... | 99,593 8,337 — 8,804 
Others........+ 36,377 1,524 285 
Total outside liabilities | 636,132 2,246 — 8,972 
Capital and rest ......... 18,234 + 14 20 
COMBINED ASSETS — 
Govt. debt and securities, 297,990 3,000 — 10,743 
Discounts and advances 5,880 4 526 S4l 
Other securities ......... 22,602 285 1,076 
Silver coin in issue dept. 8 - 3 4 
Gold coin and bullion.... | 327,885 4 51 163 
RESERVES a 
Res, of notes & coin in | o is 
department... | 49,293 + 1,573, + 9,397 
Proportion of reserve to 
outside liabilities— 
(a) Banks. dept. only ae 
sepeuen | 31: 7” + 1:19 5 8%, 
(b) coil stocks to de- | 
posits and notes | te 
(“ reserve ratio’ ") | 51°5% 0:1%'+ Ov 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
es millions) 














1937 1938 
Sept. | Aug. | Aug. | Sept. Sept. 
is. 24 | 31 7 | 
= 86; 
t | . 
Sinn bo cee. 488-2) 478°7 a4 480-1 478.6 
Seeepten | 38-3] 47-7 46:0) 46-3 478 
ovt. debt and | 
— — 199-6. 199-2 199 0 199 1 199 4 
secs. . 0:3} O- ; 
ous dauocounnes 326:°4, 326:4| 326°4 326 4. 3264 
sits | ‘ 
*peblic asseeeees 12-5} 24-0) 27:8 322 m3 
Bankers’........ | 108-4) 101-6, 947 910 27) 
Others .....0+++ 36-1 34-1] 36:4 34:8 364 
Total coccccceses 157-0) 159-6) 158-9) 1583 157 
. . Secs 
yn om 109-1} 101-9} 102-1 101 3 8 § 
Discounts, etc 5-0} 63) 54 5 4 m1 
Other .«.....++0+ 21-2) 20-6) 22:3 22 l 2 
Total 2.022000: 135-3) 128-8| 129-8, 128 8 !° 
Banking dept. 1 493 
FOSEFVE.......+++ .9| 48-9} 47:3; 477 4 
. 2 9 %, ‘s , ‘, a 
“ Proportion” 25° 30-6 . 5 
Reserve ratiot | 50- 51-3 se 51-4 5 


deposits 
+ Gold stocks in both departments J um 


end notes in circulation. * At this date, ent, 


debt was £11,015,100 ; silver coin in Issue 
£8,341; aah {14,553,000 ; rest, £3,680,08°. 
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September 17, 1938 
rece 
OVERSEAS BANK 


RETURNS 


IOTE.—A return © 
NO he Economist © 
return 
The Econ 
Argentina, 
27th; Japan an 
3rd; Internationa’ 
Denmark, Hungary, 
Reserve Reporting 
of September 10th. 


U.S. FEDERAL 


Danzig, Egy 


he Bank of Spain appeared 

o May zach last. soe ee 
Mellie Iran appear in 

- a 20th; of the Banks of 


pt and Lithuania, of August 


South Africa, of September 
| Settlements, Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand, Poland, Federal 
Member Banks and Portugal, 


RESERVE BANKS 


Million $’s 


“2US-FR. BANKS 
RESOURCES 
Gold certits. on hand | 
and due from Treas. 


} 


| 
Total reserves «++++eees | 
Total cash reserves ... | 
Total bills discounted | 
Bills bt. in open mkt. | 
Total bills on hand ... | 
Industrial advances ... 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 
Total bills and secs. ... | 
Total resOurces .....+++ 
LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in actual | 
circulation .....+++0e0+ | 
Aggregate of excess mr. | 
bank res. Over reqts. | 
Deposits — Member- | 
bank reserve account | 
Govt. depositS ....+++++ 
Total deposits ......++. | 
Cap. paid in and surplus; 
Total liabilities ......+.. j 
Ratio of total res. to | 
deposit and F.R. note | 
liabs. combined ...... 
U.S.F.R. BANKS AND 
TreasuRY COMBINED 
RESOURCES 


| 
| 
Monetary gold stock... | 12,651 


Treasury and Nat. Bk. 
CUITEREY «..000ceccevees 
LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation... 
Treasury cash and de- 


posits with F.R. Bks. 





Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. 
16, 18, | 8, | . 

1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
9,130 10,633 | 10,631) 10,630 


| 9.435, 11,036, 10,996) 11,019 
379 


296, 394, 356) 


23) 7 7| 7 

3) 1 1| 1 
26) 7) 8) 7 
21} (161 16} 16 


2,526 2,564 2,564! 2,564 
2.573, 2,587, 2,587 2,587 
12,980, 14,250 14,241) 14,475 


| 

4271 4,136 _ 4,201 
880, 2,920 3,030! 3,130 

6,865 8,046) 8,260! 8,425 
348, 839 561/346 
7,525, 9,249 9,147) 9,188 
306! | 309 


| 309) 309) 
12,980 14,250) 14,241! 14,475 


| 


80-0, 824% 82°3%|82°3% 


ta 


13,033 13,237) 13,421 
2,590) 2723 2,729, 2,733 
6,554, — 6,579 6,550 


| 
3,843) 3,206) 3,140| 3,105 


| 


NEW: YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—Million $’s 


Totai gold reserves ... 
Total bills discounted 
Bills bt. in open mkt. 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 
Total bills and securts, 
Deposits — Member- 

bank reserve account 
Total res. to dep. and 

Fed. Res. note lia- 
_ bilities combined ... 


Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. 
| 16, | 18, . | 
1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
\3621°2 4655-44598 -6 4601-2 
| 15-6; 1:7) 2:3) 2-3 

1:1; 0-2} 0-2} 0-2 
| 725-0 780-1) 780-1! 780-1 


| 747-1) 785-8) sy 786-3 


2970 6 3846-8 3995°9 4131-1 


'84-5%, 86-9% 86-7% 86°7% 


_BANK OF FRANCE.—AMillion francs 


ND  sraciacvscxnnisctaie 
Advances on gold coin 
Bills: Commercial 
Bought abroad 
Advances on securities 


Thirty-day advances ... | 


Loans to State without 


interest: (a) general | 


_(6) provisiona 
Negaetie bonds, 
Sinking Fund Dept. 
Other assets ......... : - 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... 
Deposits: Public ...... 
Private... 
Other liabilities ......... 
old reserve to sight 
_ liabilities 


| Sept. | Aug. | Sept. ; Sept. 
| & | eto | ee 

| 1937 1938 | 1938 1938 
ee 55,808 55,808 55,808 


. | 8.907) 6,347 8,360 9,816 


837, 726 726, 726 
3,841 3,588 3,693 3,717 
820 665 766 732 


3,200 3,200 3,200 3,200 
26,008 40134t 40134 40134t 


5,637 5,670 5,570 5,570 
4,285 4,280 4,560 4.345 


| 89,370 100224 101760 102900 
2,312, 3,155; 2,539, 2,528 
| 15,314 14,235 15,805 16,078 
| 3,402 2,705, 2,713, 2,743 


52-1 % 47-4, 46°4%% 459% 





t Of which fcs, 18,050 millions under Conventions 


Whose permissible limit 


is fcs. 30,000 millions. 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 


ASSE 
Gold - 


Serer eeeeecesoee . 


Silver and other coin... 
reign exchange, etc, 
Bills and securities 
ee oo 
N LIABILITIES 
tes in circulation ... 
Deposits Govt. 
° __ Other 


_ Million belgas 


Aug. | Aug. , Sept. | Sept. 
| 18, am i ke 8, 
1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
3,066, 3,047 3,085 3,101 
46) 47 46 46 
917, 927 927 957 
608 604 590, «538 
48 43 56 47 


| 
4,226, 4,223, 4,297 4,320 
15} 3} sa 
364, 344 «289° 323 


NATIONAL BANK OF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA.— Million Cz. kr. 


ance abroad and 

jcreign currencies ,,, 
ounts and ady; 

tate notes debt Lame 

LIABILITIES 

Bank — Nn Circulatn, 


Sept. | Aug. | Aug. | Sept. 
9, 8, 31, | 7; 
1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
2,573) 2,653) 2,653, 2,653 

358 233 202, 167 
| 2,300 3,471; 4,001) 4,381 
2,014) 2,005) 2,005 2,005 


6,094 7,527| 8,087 8,206 


ote SS, 


1 


THE ECONOMIST 


REICHSBANK 
__ Millior. Reichsmarks 


| Sept. ; Aug. | Aug. Sept. 
. = 6, 31, 7, 
ous ASSETS = 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
DEE tadentnanscnpisscesee 0 70:8 70:8 70:8 
Of which depstd. abroad; 20-1 20:3 10-6 10-6 
Res. in foreign currencs., 5:8 5-6 5-5 5-4 
Bills of exchange and 
GID. cisccecess ene 5105-1 6065 -7 6648 3 6378-1 
Silver and other coin... | 140°7 141-6 129-9 133-3 
eae -| 40°6 38-7 35:2, 28-5 
Investments ............ | 403:7 847-2 847-8 847-8 
Other assets ....... eevee | 737-9 1167-4 1137-7 1149-4 
LIABILITIES 
Reserves .......... — | 493-0 514-4 514-4 514-4 
Notes in circulation ... 4936:5 6429-4 6868 5 6689-7 
Other daily maturing | | 
obligations ............ | 665-1) 958-11032-9 948-0 
Other liabilities ......... | 259-2 285-0 309°4 311:3 


Cover of note circulatn. 1:53% 1-19% 1-11% 1:14% 


NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA 
Million levas 


Aug. ; July | Aug. | Aug. 
Ji, 3i, a She 
ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 1938 1938 

Gold holdings ......... 1,833 1,994 1,994 1,994 
Balances abroad and | 

foreign currencies... | 302 846 677 640 
Discounts and advances! 1,286 917 1,003 1,014 
Advances to Treasury | 3,523 3,468) 3,468 3,468 

LIABILITIES 

Er 1,209 1,195) 1,194 1,123 
Notes in circulation ... 2,856 2,489) 2,879 2,969 
Sight liabs. and deposits | 2,885 3,749) 3,349 3,200 


BANK OF ESTONIA 
Million Estonian krones 


| Aug. ; July | Aug. Aug. 
31, 31, ax 31, 
ASSETS | 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Gold coin & gold bullion) 34:21 34:26 34:27 34-27 
Net foreign exchange | 17-09 16°39 15°74 17-12 
Home bills discounted | 12°63 9:55 8-82 8-88 
Loans and advances... | 12:50 12°51 10°51 13:20 
LIABILITIES i 
Notes in circulation ... | 45:56 47:90 49-12 48-36 
Sight dep. and current | 
accounts, of which... | 39°06 33-86 30°03 33-72 
(a) Government... 27°80 14:77 14°62 16:30 





(6) Bankers ...... 9-17' 16°70 13°23 15°17 
Reserve to current 
_ BROMINE — ....0.000000 60:7°, 62:0° ,, 63:2% 62:6% 


BANK OF FINLAND 
Million F. marks 


| Sept. | Aug. | Aug. | Sept. 
| 8, 8s, | 31, | 8, 
ASSETS | 1937 1938 | 1938 1938 
Gold reserve ............ | 602°8 620°6 620 6 620°5 
Gold abroad not in gold | 
SIE sacaninecaceete 37-0} ... ie hea 
Foreign correspondents 2084-7 2003-0 2058-4 2057-9 
Foreign bills, etc. ...... 85:4 76:9 101°3 105°9 
Inl. bills and home loans 1011-5 1522-2 1507-6 1525-8 
Finnish & foreign bonds; 515°8 403-3 402°4 397°4 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 1913-6 2028-8 2050-0 2032°1 
Sight deposits: Govt. | 291:6 69:9 98:0 203:1 


Other | 908-0 1259:°01204°41190°1 
Ordinary cover to sight 


_ liabilities .......... ve 119+2%, 742% 72:9% 743% 


BANK OF GREECE.—Million drachmae 


; Aug. | July Aug. Aug. 
} 31, 31, 23, 31, 
ASSETS | 1937 1938 1938 | 1938 


Gold and gold exchange | 3,267 3,297 3,280 3,264 
State gold bonds ..... 7. 2a 522 522 22 
562 664 653 662 


Bills discounted ...... | 
Advances .......csseeee of 
| 


3,908 6,469 6,861 6,980 

SOMO GOUE cccccccccccces . | 3,849, 3,763, 3,782) 3,782 
LIABILITIES | 

Notes in circulation ... | 6,428 6,551) 6,661) 6,723 


Dep. and current accts. | 
Foreign exch. liabilities 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 


S oF ; Sept. Aug. Aug. | Sept. 
3, 5, 26, 2 
| 1937 1938 1938 | 1938 


ASSETS 
Gold coin and bullion 444 444 444 444 





Rupee coin... .eeeeeee 612 673. 689 690 
Balances abroad......... 136 33 24 21 
Sterling securities ...... | 803} 695 695 695 
Indian Govt. rupee p 
securities De eintnanutas 274 324 324 24 
Investments .......0++ : 81 64 64 61 
sane 
in ci on: 
Pre 1,773 1,671, 1,646. 1,671 
BuUsrM.......ccccccecee ‘ 37 ae a 2 
its: G eon 130 i 
— Banks ae 302 229 «247, Ss 214 
nd sterling to | ; < 
So bilities anand ' aunee 58°5% 55°3°,52:9% 52:9% 


NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 


Million dinar 


. ee: j Sept. Aug. | Aug. | Sept. 


| 8, 8, j > > 
ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Cash reserve : 
Gold at home and 


abroad.........++++++ 1,692) 1,839 1,844 1,845 


roac | "733, 387, «391, «394 
Other foreign exchange | 1,593, 1,618 


Government advances | 2,252) 2,241 — 2,242 


Discounts and advances | 1,590) 1,579 





LIABILITIES | 
in circulation ... | 5,860} 6,166 6,246 6,282 
Sight liabilities E noadies . | 2,209] 2,268 2,215: _2,203 


5,086, 7,580 7,927) 7,794 
_ 134 190 186, 188 
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__ BANK OF JAVA.—AMillion florins 


Sept. | Aug. | Sept. Sept. 


il, | 13, 3 10, 

; ASSETS 1937 | 1938 1938 1938 
Gold and silver ......... 131°61 137-21 138-16 138-23 
Discounts, advances & 

_ other investments... 79:47 72-45 73-76 72:83 
Foreign bills ............ 4°63; 358 2:64 1-93 


Other assets ........... 
_ _ LIABILiT1Es 

Notes in circulation ... '202-73 193-0] 191-09 189-74 
Deposits and bills ...... 73°87, 61°93 66°77, 66-29 


. | 74°46 54°43 56°38 56-11 


BANK OF LATVIA 
Million lats 


Aug. | Aug. Aug.) Aug. 
7 


30, l, 22, 29, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 $1938 = 1938 
Gold coin and bullion | 77:47 77-60 77-60 77-60 
Ne ee ee 14:98 13-95 14:03 13-93 
Foreign currency ...... 40°87 37-66 38:03 37 93 
Treas, notes and change 7:13 8-96 8:90 7-86 
Short-term bills......... 49-62 51:03 49-97 50-39 
Loans against securities 70°61 77-71 76°39 76°74 
LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation ... 50°51 61:00 60:79 60°84 
Deposits & currnt. accs, 140-97 142-31 141-25 141-78 
Government accounts 61°30 55°69, 55°87 54-69 


NETHERLANDS BANK 
Million florins 
; Sept.» Aug. Sept. Sept. 





13, 15, 5, hz 
Geis ASSETS 1937 | 1938 1938 | 1938 
I acsndanscnacncecasess 1265-8 1480-5 1480°5 
ict | 18-3, 22-0 19-5!499°8 
Home bills, etc. ... : 10-6 9-6 93 9:3 
Foreign bills ............ i By 5-0 4:9 4:1 


Loans and advances | 


in current account... | 179°5, 298-0) 295:5, 299-6 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ... | 834-8 911-8) 952-2) 963-9 
Deposits: (a) Govt.... | 82°8 191-7 
(6) Other ... | 580-7, 730°3' 875-9) 867:°3 


BANK OF NORWAY 


Million kroner 
Sept. Aug. Aug. | Sept. 


= 8, 31, & 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 . 1938 | 1938 
Coin and bullion (gold 
COIN cscantnnievies 118°8 134°0 134:0 134:0 
Bal. abroad & for. bills | 143:1 186°4 174°8 176°1 
Funds provisionally in 
gold, not in gold res. 70-3; 87:7 87-7, 87:7 
Norwegian and foreign 
Govt. securities ...... 85°8 120°0 124:8 124-9 
Discounts and loans... 144°3 106°3 106°8 106°2 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ...  416°3 450°3 452°8 443-8 
Deposits at sight ...... 97:9 138-1 127-1) 138:1 


NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 
Million lei 


July | July | July | July 
31, 16, 23, 30, 

ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 | 1938 
Gold and gold exchange | 16,016 16,898 16,911 16,911 
Clearing and other for. 


SS ar 3,533, 1,179 1,179, 1,103 
Commercial bills ...... 6,175 7,310 7,342: 7,438 
Agric. & urban advnes. | 2,062 1,937 1,936 1,912 


Treasury bills issued 

agnst.losses on credits 6,450 4,803 4,803 4,795 
State debt and adv. to 

DE viccrcaiwcnves 4,619 5,601 5,601 5,601 
Secs. and participatns. 957 1,644 1,644) 1,644 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... | 26,487 29,565 29,609! 29,659 
Other sight liabilities... | 12,783) 12,664 12,721) 12,690 
Long-term liabilities... | 2,591 3,199, 3,204) 3,257 


BANK OF SWEDEN.—Million kronor 


Sept. | Aug. | Aug. Sept. | 


7; 6, 31, a 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 | 1938 
Gold reserve ........-.. 467°4) 526-2 527-8) 537°9 
Govt. secs.: Swedish {| 2:0 56:0 66°0| 66:0 
Foreign | 47:9 41:9 41°2) 41-1 
Gold abroad not in gold | 
FESELVE oo .eseceseeeeee | 68:6 89:8 89-6) 95:7 
ses with foreign | 
— renee i 236°5, 249-3; 2443 2955 
Bills payable in Sweden 12:0; 11:7) 11-8) 11°6 
Bills payable abroad ... | 686°9, 510°6 553-3 511 2 
Advances ....-ececeeeees | 25-1) 22:1} 22:5, 22:6 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 854°5 911°8 971 3} 933 2 
Deposits : Government! 128-9 274°9 260-2) 255°9 
Com. banks | 732:9 541°3 511-9; 627°5 
Oehee ccccee 10-2 2:9 2:7 2:8 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million francs 
Sept. | Aug. Aug. | Sept. 


de 6, 31, 7. 
SETS 1937 1938 | 1938 1938 
Gold Deacon nieeniiandt 2543°9 2794: 2 2836 8 2846 9 
Foreign exchange ...... | 217:0| 387:5, 374-2, 374:0 
Discounts, etc. ......... | _9°3 49 13:6 11:0 
Advances ....cceceeereee 27:2, 20-1) 19:9) 20-4 
Securities .......cecceees | 15-9 94°8| 94°7, 947 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation .... 1387°1 1511 9 1554-5. 1545°6 
Deposits .......--.0-++++++ 1394-3'1761-2 1762-9 1775°5 


N.B.—Exchange Equalisation Fund and assets 
included in returns December 31, 1936, onwards at 
538,583,653 frs. 
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a a 


BANK CLEARINGS 


LONDON 
ie none 


Week k ended Aggregate from 

















|- Month of nancial _ Wednesday "January l to 
lon Se 14s t. 15, | Sept. 14, 
| 1937 | 1938 cheep oa. ep Bis" i O37” | fo38 
! . X ” ae 
rmerentenantestinlsntninrtealonbenie 
Number of 
wkg. days: | 25 | 26 % 6 6 215 216 
Town ............ '2, 706,649 2,734,864 — 2-8 613,795 647,405 26,430,610 23,817,030 
Metropolitan... | 161,802 157,725,— 6-3, 33,697, 32,692) 1,541,075| 1,474,587 
Country ......... | 205,490; 285,833,— 7: 0 64,289) 59,253) 2,695,618 2,606,152 
Dea inecennes 53,163,941 3,178,422 — 3: 4 711,781, 739, 380 30,667,303 27,897,769 


| j 
t Based on average ies day. 





PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) © 
nonmetal iee eatin amelie 
| . : Week ended Aggregate 
Month of August eck day J aaa 1 to 
| 





| Change ISept.t1, Isepe. 10,| Sept.11, | Sept. 10 
1937 | 1938 t 1937 feel Hesncl | 1938 | 1937 | 1938. 


a ee 

No. of working | s |e 
days :— | 3 | 6 | % 213 214 
BIRMINGHAM | 9,116 | 8,165 |—13-9 1,838 | 1,514 95,798 | 85,399 
BRADFORD ...| 4,121 3,040 —29-1 792 38,138 | 28,408 
BRISTOL ...... | 5,017 5,222 + 0-1 | 1,137 1,175 | 46,297 | 45,497 
HULL ............ | 3,638 3,406 —10-0 791 771 | 33,141 | 30,423 
I aa ad tie | 3,341 3,262 — 6-1| 618! 590! 36,766 | 34,613 
LEICESTER ... | 2,732 2,467 —13-1| 656 508 | 27,461 | 25,136 
LIVERPOOL ... | 26,153 20,091 —26-1 | 5,367 | 4,148 | 253,661 | 188,394 
MANCHESTER | 43,974 36,166 —20-9 | 9,096 | 6,940 | 400,754 | 333,701 
NEWCASTLE... | 6,483 5,822 —13-7| 1,352 | 1,022 | 53,595 | 54,441 
NOTTINGHAM, 1,916 1,788 —10-2| 406) 398)! 18,902 | 18,017 
SHEFFIELD ... | 4,442 3,902 |-15-6 | 827 778 | 40,130 | 39,371 


Total: 11 Towns | 110,933 93,331 —19-1 | 22,880 18,388 1,044,643 883,400 


DUBLIN ......... Sa ee 5,248 | 5,125 [ua e0y 205, 7908 


t Based « on average w veuhing day. 





Seen — 


z 37. calendar weeks. 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 


Sept. 8, Sept. 9, Sept.10, Sept.12, Sept. 13, \Sene. 14, Sept. 15, 
| 1938 1938 1935 | 1938 | 1938 1938 | 1938 


| 


Bank rate Googe | %™ | & 











o A o o o 
from 217% June 30, Q ed 7 eo /@ 7 
EN ine ake las 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Market rates of discount! 
60 days’ bnkrs.’ drafts, 1739 53 5g Lig | Uyg=3q | 13ig-7g | 13; 6-7g 
3 months’ do. ...... | 1739 52 5g lig | Myg—34 | 13;6-78 | 15ig-7g 
4 months’ do. ...... | %g | Sgellig | Sgellig | 34 Uyg—3q | 15,5-1 | 15;6-1 
6 months’ do. ...... | %6=5g | Ljg—3q Lj g=54 | | 3g=78 7g | t 
Discount Treasury Bills | | 
MIE a ci cecnecab | 1739 | 1950 1935 | 19;9—5g) 5g Llig—3q | Lig—34 
IT conenenbaaty 1739 1955 1959 19s5—5g 53 14) 16-34 1j6- 34 
Loans—Day-to-day... | l-1 | lg-1 | to-T | ted | ted | ipa | tp 
Ree | lod | lp-l lo—1 lp-l lp-1 lo-l lo-1 
Deposit allwncs.: Bk. | 1p | ly lg lp lp lp ‘ly 
Discount housesatcall | 12 | 1, ly lp ly lg lg 
FUND seavncsdinmeoee | 34 34 &4 34 34 34 








Comparison with previous weeks 


Se 


Bank Bills Trade Bills 











a 





Short Sih a has La 
Loans} ~ ee — 
[> Moot 4 4 Months i |6 Months |3 Months 4 Months| 6 Mona 
1938 % % % % % 
Aug. 18... | 12-1 1739 1752-216 i, 2-212 214-219 a2i;%s 
25...) te- 1739 732-916 916 2-212 | 2lg-2l2 | 2lo-3 
Sept. 1... | 1o-1 1739 17z9—91g 916 2-212 2lg-2i9 | 219-3 
» 8.0. | lod 1739 216 914-58 2-212 | 2lg-2i2 | 219-3 
o» 5... § Ig-1 13ig-Tg | 15j6-1 1 2-2ig | 21g-212 | 219-3 


NEW YORK 
tt ne Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 
ew York :— 
Sept, 15, Aug. 17, Ang. 24, Aug. 31, Sept. 7, Sept. 1 
1937 1938 19 1938 1938 - 
Cali money .............. ste T ¢ t t r 
Time money (90 days’ mixed 
ete lg ll, 1ly Il, tly Ll, 
Bank acceptances :-— Selling Rates 
Members—eligible, 90 dys, 1» lp ly ly lp ly 
Non-mem.—eligible, 90 dys. 1) ly ly ly lp ly 
Commercial accept., 90 dys. 1 1 i 1 1 1 


September 17, 1938 


EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 


(a) Active Exchanges 
(Range of the day’s business) 


Par of | 

3 Sept. 9, | Sept. 10,| Sept. 12,) Sept. 13,| § 
London on Exch. >| Sept. 13,) Sept. 14) Sep, 15 
nc | 1938" | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 || 193g” 


ee 


l — 





New York, $...| $4: — 81" “ 81-82 4: 805-4 so. 7 4 - 
Montreal, $...| 4°8623/4: ad 4: we © Sine i ame. 3 4 gi, =" 
Paris, Fr... | 124-21 |178%¢- Aree, 178 [78ie- 1786-185, i 
Brussels, Bel... | 35-002 |28:59-67 28 56-62 28-51-61 28-43-61 28. 35-40 2 47-53 
D1lp—15ig |915g—11y6 D1Mg—3g (915,626 9015 Tits D1 lg~5, 


Milan, L.  .., | 92°464 | 
; 1-70 | 91-70 91:40 | 91:40 91-10 91-50 
Zurich, Fr. ... | 25+22i9 | a0. 50-32 21- me! (21-27-31 jan 26-32 21-25-31 21 a 


1 

Athens, Dr. ... 375 | 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 540-555 s40-mt 
Amst’d’m, Fl. | 12-107 ‘8: or = 8: we. 8: a 7 8-911 8 ne = B91 

) 2 921, 
Berlin, Mk. . 20-43 Iz: 02-04 12:01-0411-98- 11-97- 1-95. Sue 
Registered | 12°02) 12-01 = 12-01 12-04 
(c) 58-63 58-63 59-64 | 59-64 601-651) 61-66 
Br. india Rup. +18d. i 177g-15y6 1177g-1 1546 |177g-151 6 177 g—15j§ 17295- 
as Bey 


Hong Kong, $ |1479-15ig 147¢-151g) 1479-1519) 147 9-151¢ 1479-15lg 1479. 15. 


Shanghai, $.. a 8-91) | 8-91) | 8-97) | 8-H!) | 8-911) Ble-Bi( 
Rio, Mil. ...... $5-8994,' 2esotm | 22%52%m | Bret | 264m 254m Dshn 
9:03- 19°05- 19-03- 19°03- 19-00-  19-42- 


Re 
B. Aires, $ . 11-45 llg 10g) 09g 10g 10g Og 
16: 12h 16°12h 16:12h | 16:12h | 16 1h 16°12h 
Onda 40 121e(/) AW2le(Z) | 120e(/) | 120e(/)  119e(1) | 120(e\ 
Montevideo, § | 51d. (1912-2012 1912-2012! 1912-2019! 1912-201» 191-201) 19lp-20) 
Lima, Sol. ... | 17°38 23-24(!) | 23-24(1) 2312— = |231- 23lo- 231 
2412(/) 2410(/ 2410(1)|  2ALo(N) 
Mexico, Pes.. 9-76 | Un’qt’d | Ung't’d | Ung’t’'d | Ung’t’'d | Unq’t’'d ) Ung't 4 
Manila, Pes.... | $¢24-66d.\245g-"g |245g-7g 2412-25 (2419-25 = 2410-25 | 241-25 
Moscow, Rbis. \25° 57h (2559-73 «(25 465g— (25-51 14— 25 -393g— 125: 3939- 
| ‘a in| 52 40 40 


Usance: T.T., Rio de Janciro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). * Sellers. t Pence 
r unit of local currency. + Par 8-2351lz0 since dollar devaluation on February l, 
934. (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (c) Per cent. discount. (¢) Latest 
“export” rate. (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. (h) Average remittance rate for 

importers. (i) Rate for payments to the Bank of England, for account Controller 

of Anglo-Italian debts. (/) Nominal. (m) Official. 








(6) Other Exchanges 


1 


Par of ept.9, | Sept. 14, | Sept. 15, 
London on Exch, S 1038 . 5 38 1938 
per £ 
Helsingfors, M. ......... | 193-23 2261 2-227 2261-227 | 2261;-227 
00-2004 ) 
Madrid, Pt. .......+ sesvee | 25° 2210 On ” 1 i ~Ts 

Lisbon, Esc. ....e0000008 | 110 110-1103, 110-1105 L10- 110% 
Budapest, Pen. ......++. 27-82 2414-34 24-2419 | 2412-2458 
TI, 5. sccsseenens $16410§ 13914-140 13914-14014 | 13914-14044 
Danzig, Gul. ........00.. | 25°00 2539-79 2514-2554 | © 2514-25%4 
Warsaw, ZL. ......ss00006 | 48°38 255-7 2514-2554 | 2514-2504 
AINA En cannenseniinen ee | 25-22! 2454-2554 2454-2554 2454-2554 
Bucharest, Lei ......... | 813°8 660-680 655-675 | 655-675 

: | 608* 603* 603 

Constantinople, Pst. ... | 110 606k 604k 604k 
Belgrade, Din. ......... | 276+32 209-219 209-219 | 209-219 
SINE, ERs a skesteccins ‘ 48 66 2819-2912 2814-2914 | oto 
Sofia, Lev. ...sseseeseeee | 673-66 390-420 390-420 | 390-42 
Tallinn, E. Kr. .....006. | 18°159 1754-1834 175q-1854 | 1754-184 
Oslo, Kr. ..sssessesseeeeee | 18°159 | 19-85-95 19 85-95 ae 
Stockholm, Kr. ...... vee | 18°159 | 19-35-45 19-35-45 19:3 

Copenhagen, Kr. s+. ug. 199 22-35-45 22-35-45 | 22,35- 
Alexandria, Pe « sceeennit 9754-53 9753-8 ai a 
Kobe, Yen ....ccccccccees p24 "Ba. 1315j9-1411g | 13i5jp-14i6 | bic 
Singapore, $  .......0000 2715)6-28116 | 2715j6~28116 | 270%) 8 
Batavia, F. seeeeeesee 12: v1 8-89-92 8 89-92 | = 71a 
Bangkok, Baht ..... esos | $21-°82d. 22-2214 22-2214 | 22-2214 


of low ! 
~Usance: T.T., except Alexandria (Sight). * Sellers. Pence per unit of loot 
currency. § Par, 197-105, since koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. fan 
for payments to the Bank of England: (j) Under Anglo-Spanish Agree 
(Rk) Ga der Anglo-Turkish Agreement. (/) Nominal. 


LONDON—FORWARD 














(Closing quotations) _— 
14, Sept. 15, 
Sept. 9, | Sept. 10, Sept. 12, oon. 13, Sept. 38 
London on 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | et Pee £ 
Per £ | Per£ | Per£ | Per &£ | Per 
' 
aia shes ak en (oo | ets | 2, | anes 
New York, as a at ae ae Ae 
cent. Te=5q Te-5q | M6 Mag | pgm TIG | ease | 159rls 
13g—11g | 135g-11g | 15g—-114 15g-1ig 8 am a 
oan Taree ARNE Ie (d) 
(d) (d) (d) @) | @. |, 
I=1lg | 111g | Mg=112 | 1418s | | ars so 
Paris, francs4 | 2 239-253 | 25g-25g | 2le—234 | 21g-25e | 4 $11)6- 
35g-37g |3ljg- | Bq | Sa, Bing 
31516 staal 
a a ) f 
(p) (p) (p) (>) | | er 
Amsterdam, L1g—5g | 11g—5g | (2), lige eis 2ig-14 
cent. 17g-15g | 17g-15g | 17g-15 2-1'2 330-314 3 
321g | 3lg-25g | 31g-2% | Sig 25q | S74-7"4 | "Oe 


d (dy) | | ois 
Mo | Gir} Go | 0-12 | 12-16 es 
24-28 | 23-28 | 25-30 | 25-29 | 2 50-54 


Brussels, : 
cent. 
45-49 | 45-50 | 47-51 | 53-58 











wera! Be a | (p) 

i) (p) (p) (p) () | 42 

Geneva, M aie-ae sede oo Z | 3 ot 

cent. l lo—4! 2 | - 
sitleceeincnvtettent <s 1 * | 715-612 “1 | 10-8 1 119 | 


(p) Premium. (d) Discount. 


_ et 


ji 









pt. 15, 
y 


| 
1-5§ 


)-555 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 
Week ended September 15, 1933 


Bullion Coin 


283,802 
32.381 


585,979 20,369 


heed 13931081 





| Imports 
_ i } } | | | ! | 
Par of | Sept. 8, | Sept. 9, | Sept. 10, Sept. 12, Sept. 13, Sept. 14, | From Bullion Coin | To 

New Yorkon | Exch. "4938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 1938 | - — ! 

‘ per cent. 

7 a : — se . _,. GOLp | £ GoLp 
—— Par | | | British S. Africa ...... | al 
London :— saan 4°821330| 4°811532) 4°801932 4°80352 | 4°7919:5 4-7823,5 British E. Africa oe "26 758 oe Finland ae 
—_  \ New Par) 4°82)5)6, 4°82 4°8llg | 4:805g  4:80lg | 4-791, British India ......... 2 157,500 | Sweden.......... 
Cables sv" f° 9:2397, 4°82i5i6 4°88 | 4°81 | 4-B0l2 | 4:80 4-799 | Germany .......0cc 1,706,268 ... Netherlands .. 
Demand’ 6-63 | 2°707— | 2°705g | 2-697g | 2-6912 | 2-6914 | 2-685g | Belgium.............. 7,325,331...  ytaaateniel 
Paris, Pri” 23-53 16°86 16°84 16-8312 16-83 16-86 16-8712 Switzerland ............ 54,860 49,511 Switzerland ... 
Brussels Bel. | 39°67 22-66 (22-62lp (22-59 |22-58lp (22-57 22-521p | Brazil... 128,000 87,536 United States. 
Smita Fe 751 | 5-264 | 5-264 | 5-264 | 5.2614 | 5-261, | 5-2614 omen ; 
wy Mi 40°33 40:09 40-07 me 40°05 jso-s 40-01)2 | Total® ......... 9614749+ 313,749¢ Total* ...... 
Vienna, Sch. 23: ioe eee o- eee eee ene ; 
32°67 | ove ol see eee Me a 52 | SILVER SILVE 

Made Gide 63:06 54:09 (54:04 [53-9612 [53-8912 53-81 53-73) | Germany «00... cca, | 14,480... we 
Cop'h'en Kr. ) 21°56 \21°52 21-4712 {21 45 21 44 21-3819 Netherlands ........... hae 157 Aden and Dep...... 
Oslo, Ki... 145:374 24°27 24°22 (24°18 = [24-1512 24-1312 24-0712 | Belgium............ccee0 | 8,314 390 Sweden.......... 
¢’h’lm, Kr. f 24:90 (24°85 we \24°78 24°76 '24°70 Do saoeeeeses | 33,800 194 . Denmark ....... 
oie 1:29 | 0-885g 0-885g | 0:883g | 0:8814 | 0:88l4 | 0-881, Czechoslovakia ....... | 14,100 ; PUI sesscicise 


Mtreal, Can. $169°31 99-750 99-710 99:650 (99-500 99-430 (99-310 
Mea Yen 84°40 28°16 28°15 (28-07 [28-07 28-02 27-97 
cham gs |. 1170251724 (17-18—*17-25 {17-40 17-90 
B. Aires, Peso 29:97 2989 29°84 (29-82 29-78 29-73 Total............ 


Shanghai, $ 


Rio, Mst ... | 11°96 | 5:90 __ | 
: Usance: T.T. * Dollars per £1. 


IID werecsstestcene 
; Other countries ...... 


5-90 | 5-90 
t Official. 


1s 


es 2,450 Portugal ....... 
1,264 800 United States.. 





= 71,958 3,991 Total® ...... 
* Including other countries. 
t Last week’s totals should read £7,008,215 and £504,847 respectively. 








18292116 394,940 





2,150 
ee 17,046 
ned | 2,530 dai 
doe 3,350 14 
waa 3,480 po 
enois 1,840 
hades 103,881 








118,202, 19,814 


LL 


MONTHLY STATEMENT OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


Average Weekly Balance — 5 | Coutts 


August, 1938 Limited 2%4 ©o- 





ASSETS £ £ 
Coin, bank notes and 
balances with the Bank 
fe | 44,127 | 1,853 
Balances with and cheques | 
in course of collection | 
on other Banks in Great | 


Britain and Ireland ...... | 10,167 | 636 
Items in transit ............ ani ia 
Money at call and short 

WD cr aries ddatianteubn tans 25,835 | 2,433 
Bills discounted ......e000s - | 69,634 | 862 
TUIIIE oocscrccssativcsen | 97,848 7,570 
Advances to customers and | 

other accounts ............ 198,992 | 10,964 
Liabilities of customers for | 

acceptances,  endorse- | 

I ONG: ckcccticassacics | 14,205 858 
Bank premises account...... 7,492 412 
Investments in affiliated 

banks and subsidiary 

COMNPRMIES ...cccccccccccccce 6,989 | 


Ratio of cash to current, 
deposit and other ac- 


COME skasuausieusevibeacs . 
_ LIABILITIES g 
Capital paid up .......... -» | 15,858 | 1,000 | 
Reserve fund .............. . | 10,750 | 1,000 


Current, deposit and other | 

,, iccounts wieiniitibedbiiiinniabtadl | 434,476 22,730 
Cceptances, endorsements, | 

Bn ssavenenesemeaseiiesiinnéubes | 14,205 858 

Notes in circulation ......... o> abe eee 

Reduction of bank premises 
account 


tte eeeees 
Sth eeeee eee eee eee 





| 475,289 | 25,588 
= 


o_o 


OIL OUTPUTS 


Venezuelan Oil Concessions, Ltd.— 
1 O99 ue —_ to ;: September 3, 1938, 
a arre . 
Attock Oil Com 
pany, Ltd.—Output 
~ August was 60,569 barrels. Output has 
an ce restricted to conform to storage 
¢ and capacity of present refinery. 


Trinidad Leasehold. i 
s, Ltd.—Oil output 
August, 1938 ; 49,006 tons. Oil purchased 


ur 
0,866 TuBust, 1938, from other companies : 


(000’s omitted) 


| Mi 7 | 
District Glyn, | Lloyds Martins Midland 




















91,669 35,842 456,633 | 112,334 540,653 
| L -  pieekaet 


Pheenix Oil and Transport Company, 
Ltd.—The gross output of crude oil of the 
Phenix group for August, 1938, was 
55,615 tons. ; 


British Controlled Oilfields, Ltd.— 
Total output for week ended : September 3, 
1938, 13,101 barrels ; September 10, 
1938, 12,476 barrels. Total output for 
August, 1938, 56,580 barrels. 


Anglo-Ecuadorian Oilfields, Ltd.— 
Ouspat for August, 1938 : 23,355 tons. 











National ’ 
National Provin- West- 


j 


Williams 


minster Deacon’s Aggre- 


Bank Mills | Bank Bank Bank Bank cial Bank Bank 
Limited and Co. Limited Limited Limited Limited Bank yi "tey pine °° 
| | L ienieed imite imite 
| | | 
| Staia“zits | f | f | £ | oe 
| 8,139 | 3,119 | 46,386} 9,871 | 53,269 | 3,162 | 31,418 | 35,896 | 3,740 240,980 
| 
| | | 
| 2,000 | 1,762 | 9,235 | 2,649 11,927, 294! 6,970} 8,265 1,500 55,405 
BP ce | as | 3,568 569} oe fee fe fe fos 4,137 
| | 
| 7,980 | 7,542 | 25,762} 6,572 22,991 | 2,838 | 20,862 | 23,795 6,462 153,072 
| 4,918 | 391 | 50,005 | 3,737 | 78,490 | 1,504 | 39,740 | 54,886 558 304,725 
29,659 10,407 109,229 | 35,148 | 128,604 | 14,342 | 84,811 112,281 11,625 641,524 
(30,705 | 8,907 ek 43,537 210,973 | 17,177 141,285 128,651 14,728 970,255 
| 
j | | i i 
| | | | | 
| 6,688 | 2,974 | 37,001} 7,506 16,867! 178] 7,782 19,676 | 1,972 115,707 
| 1580 | 740) 7,586| 2,745| 9,658, 631 | 7,341 5,143 1,071 | 44,399 
| 
| | { i 
| } | 
3,525 ; | 7,874 | 2,514 2,993 | 23,895 
91,669 35,842 456,633 | 112,334 540,653 40,126 | 342,723 391,586 41,656 2,554,099 
Piel ie oe | id | 
| i 
| 10-30 | 10-07 | 11-76| 10-16 | 10-74) 8:79 9-91) 10-16) 10-11) 10-49 
| | | | | 20 | 7 9 
976 | 1,060 | 15,810} 4,160 | 15,159 1,500} 9,479 9,320 | 1,875 78,197 
| Sore | 530 | 9,500} 3,500 | 12,410 1,150) 8,500 9,320 800 60,436 
ate - 
79,029 | 30,983 394,316 | 97,150 496,217 | 35,961 316,962 353,259 37,009 2,298,092 
| | | 16,867 |  178| 7,782 19,676 | 1,972 | 115,707 
| =— — — “str, | $00} ... i ie 1,372 
295 Se ee | | 205 
35, 40,126 | 342,723 391,586 41,656 2,554,099 


Trinidad Petroleum Development 
Company, Ltd.—Output for week ended: 


September 3, 1938, 


58,160 


barrels ; 


September 10, 1938, 57,627 barrels. Pro- 
duction for August, 1938, 252,555 barrels. 


The Dacia Romano Petroleum Syndi- 


cate, Ltd.—Gross output 
1938, Dacia, 1,611 tons; 


2,909 tons; Starnaphta, 


451 tons. 


for 
Perimeter X, 


August, 


Lobitos Oilfields, Ltd.—Output of the 
Peruvian company for August: 28,731] tors. 
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OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPT 








BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS INDIAN 
ws tan ae ia Gross Receipts, ~~ || Aggregate Gross Receip ts Gross Receipts | i “ — 
| week ended Sept 11 | 36 weeks 2]. for Week Acareeat Gron 
reo Nherrenncgegeneens eee Name g aa ; 
| ” ; 8 i mane 
lay £yi%e 23/33 $5 | 43 & 33 3 1938 + or — 1938 | 4g 
$2 53 33 5 | og i a2 og a = 23 eit tn cee ae ee ad el ili etl | 
GS SE GIRO RS) aS 5 2 | 1938 Rs. | Rs. Rs. |e 
| 6) de | Bengal & N. Western | 22 |Aug. 31) — ¢8,37,109 — 18,699 1,57,3].729 ~ 10.481 
“ ee i | Bengal-Nagpur ...... 22 = $3744.00) — 1,07,252 3,80,17,840 — Taso 
| } j - 759 J vB ei 
Me IMST esses 557) 504 222 726 1,283) 19,32017544 9,093' 26,637 45.957 cee ans Xo | 201 fis'17:000, 1 seer Por ie ose Teme 
| aera 573, 437) 224 661, 1,234 19,339)16148 8,878 25,026 44, ——— | 20 20) _$13,75,739) — 1,60,798 2,16.57'539 "hon 
r — j | | | ee er . _ &, 3 
Ms? EO | 374 344. 234 578 9$2. 12,621 12074) 8,804) 20,878 33,499 t 11 days. t 10 days. 
1938 “oot. | 372, 298 195, 493, BES 12,523.11266, 8,372 19,638) 32,161 | 
Great Western— | 19.332 | CANADIAN 
apes o tl 236 207 113 320 $56 8,218 7,116 3,999 11,115, 19, ha cmt, one 
DR cciinanesy 238 178 96 274 512) 8,132 6,603 3,826 10,429 18,561 | ' 1938) ; —, ——- 
Semen | | | 5.562 Canadian National... | 35 |Sept. 7 3,689,291 — 49,907 116,177,096! — 15796963 
367 66 29 » ~ ’ Es , ian Pacific ... »529, | , 8,091,000! — 5.716 oy 
360 62, 27 +4 499 17138 3159 vo72 3231, 113:369 _ Canadian Pacific ... | 35 | —__7|_ 3,529,000 + 469,000, 88,091 716,000 
. — j | {| | } ? 
teas? ee 1534 1121) 598 1718 3,252 52,380 38985, 22,987 61,971 04.353 SOUTH & CENT r TR AL | AMERICAN 
aa 1543 975, 542 1517 3,060 52,132/36176) 22,148 58,324 | 110, noneengneareraaaias : —— 
ie ‘ | ee tn | Antofagasts.........00 36 Sen. AL bey te - 11,380 552,210 ~ 57,079 
(a) Week ended Sept. 10. | Argentine NB. ...... 10 | 10, eaLoee » ates 1,901,400 t 91,00 
J - 2,024,01 ~ 1,6) Y % 
CUMULATIVE AND Eee COMPARISONS | BA. and Pacific...... 10 | 10 ea - bonne 12,924,000 ~ 1.61000 
_————{000"s omitted) | B.A. Central ......... 8 |Aug. 20 ~ $116,100 — 34;000 878/900 — 2s ws 
i ' J $1,886,000 — 176,000 20,602,000 + 262.009 
L.M.S. | LN.BER. | <2te@t_ | Southern | B.A. Gt. Southern... | 10 /Sept. 104 *si16,008 — 10.918 L278 041 ie 
Western 10 10 $666,000 — 133,000 6,228,000 — 1,648,000 
fee ame Z nate B.A. Western ...... *41,315 — 8,251 386,351 — 102,23 
~~ Cumulative Figures { : | f $1,751,850 — 354,950 17,232,250 6,008 50 
Gross increase, second half 1937, | ues | +2000 | + 667 | 4+ 572 Central Argentine ...| 10 ” 710.676 — 22,019, 1,069,000 — 376,454 
ver second BEE BUD acccoscecess | + |, ’ 13 ,989 sis 4,305 1,339,785 + 45.745 
Gross decrease, first half 1938, over | 105 Central Uruguayan 9 3 e£15,500 — 268 156.1534 980) 
first half 1937 st eeeeeeeeereeeneeees —_ 780 —_ 638 - 318 = Idi 36 10 M2203000 }. 334,000 62,997,000 — 2,358, 0 
Gross decrease, a any 1938, Leopoldina......... £25,793, + 951 721813 — 12259 
ver second halt 1937 :— Mexican Railway ... | 35 7, $233,400,— 105,100 2,605,100 — 402.700 
"10 oe er ee ee i Se eee aa Aug. 31 at(4805— 188 “Lolsiez- "439 
eekly Figures i . a ‘ United of Havana... 10 | Sept. | es % 5 75,070 — 22,52 
fo. ee a a 37 a aS on on — . me oT __* Converted at average official rate 16-12 pesos to £. — ¢ Receipts in Argentine 
 pomweelnener Speen mee ah cee | | pesos. Fortnight. a Converted at official rate.  d Receipts in Uruguayan 
— ee - ey | — pe — —- 49 currency. e Converted at “ controlled free rate.” £10 days. 
IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS _ SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 
——_  -'* * | | : ee) le an ae } £ | a 
| Gross nee week ended Cqpnany Sam Gastiges Transit Receiptss ... | 34 laug. 31 ; _ $3,200 - 4 200 P 6,434,600 - 969,300 
(Eto00) (£000) ae ¢ 10 days. 
Company ee ous ee ee 
a La | | LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD 
Pass. Goods | Total Pass. | Goods | Total ia ae . x 
| teckel Baris pow 
= ~ —— a ie Ninian 7 — eceipts rith prev. 
— | 29 | 05 | 3-4 | 995 | 17-6 | 117-1 pet ie Year 
ee. —at oo tae 3-2 | 95-8 | 15-5 | 111-3 nltuataaiiieaminentiined ' ena . Maia 
3 N — | ending Sept. > Ore pooling............++. 6, 1 ve 
We tersscsik | 4 | 96 | 24-0 | 412-3 | 339-8 | 752-1 | oral, 11 wotks © date nnnensnnrnrooneticcnnnns 6,142/600 | +3240 
a aaa ke 14-4 3 | ‘7 | 6 | 3 | . a 
ous Southern— | | L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 25, 1938 —....,..00008 eee + pipe 
coer ) 2 | G2 |S BRE Mees Bee | ESEe eee eres Roe co | ari Te 
pepasoessebnenneenese 49-6 | 41-4 91:0 I : ' -P.T.B. receipts, year to June, , after pooling _... oh, ! eevee 
oe ee a wee London Transport Pool receipts, year to June 30, 1937... | 41,377,929 | + 775% 





SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week— 
VAUGHAN BROTHERS (DROP-FORG- 
INGS) have issued their second accounts 
since the company was introduced to the 
public. Total profits for 1937-38 have been 
well maintained ; they amount to £42,622, 
against £43,476 for the full trading year 
1936-37. Satisfactory results are shown by 
SHEFFIELD FORGE AND ROLLING 
MILLS, whose trading profits are 37 per 
cent. higher at £38,378. A cautious view of 
the industrial outlook is, however, marked 
by a reduction in the dividend from 20 to 
15 per cent. Another engineering company, 
VILLIERS ENGINEERING COMPANY, 
has also practically maintained the previous 
year’s net profits, with earnings of £51,683. 
A decline of 6 per cent. has occurred in 
MAYNARDS, LTD. trading profit, a 
substantial increase in taxation provision 
resulting in a fall of £7,700 in net profits to 
£53,330. The 8 per cent. dividend is, how- 
ever, maintained. Stability of earnings 
continues to be recorded by ARDATH 
TOBACCO COMPANY, whose net profits 
for the year to June 30th are £600 higher at 

449,533. BRITISH LION FILM 

ORPORATION have converted a loss of 
£14,016 into a profit of £15,499, after 
charging £6,700, against £3,200 to write off 
studio equipment, etc. The assets of a 
company of renters, Ace Films, have been 
purchased from the receiver. A new sales 
record has been achieved by LINES 
BROS., LTD., whose trading profits at 
£80,345 are slightly higher than in 1936-37. 


Net profits, however, are £2,200 lower than 
in the previous year. 


BANKS 


Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China.—The directors state that, 
owing to the conditions prevailing in the 
Far East, they only feel justified in declaring 
an interim dividend for the half-year to 
June 30th last at the rate of 10 per cent., per 
annum, less tax. Interim dividends at the 
rate of 14 per cent. per annum, less tax, and 
finals at the same rate were paid by the bank 
for each year from 1931 down to 1937. Prior 
to the final for 1930, dividends were tax free. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Association of Property Societies.— 
The Council will submit to a meeting of the 
Association proposals that for member 
societies: (1) minimum ordinary capital 
shall be not under 10 per cent. of purchase 
price of properties ; (2) difference between 
first mortgages and 90 per cent. of purchase 
price shall be in redeemable debentures up 
to 50 per cent. of the margin, and the 
balance in preference and/or ordinary 
shares ; (3) rates payable on securities issued 
shall be not over 5 per cent. for first 
mortgages or redeemable debentures, and 
fixed dividend on any part of share capital 
shall not exceed 5} per cent. 


Mann Byars & Company. — This 
company has sold its stock and goodwill to 
Campbells and Stewart and McDonald, the 
terms not having been disclosed. The 
decision to discontinue trading is subject to 
ratification at a meeting on September 23rd. 


Riley Motors (Coventry). — This 
company’s assets and goodwill have been 
bought from the Receiver by Lord Nuffield, 
who (when his purchase is complete), wil 
resell to Morris Motors, Ltd., on terms 
financial advantage to the company. Ms 
Victor Riley has been appointed Managiag 
Director. . 

Roumania Monopolies _ Institute 
Bonds.—Hambros Bank and Lazard _ 
announce that they have been provided, 
through the Anglo-Roumanian — 
with funds to pay 65 per cent. _ 
August 1, 1938, coupon (overstamP 6 
being in British ownership on May 4, : ’ 
on these 7 per cent. Bonds. Full —_ - 
payment is being pressed for, and the va 
are not prepared to recommend — 
of the 65 per cent. Bondholders nm 
to accept should apply for special ™ 
forms. ; ate 

Yokohama Specie Bank.—Net Per > 028 
year to June 30, 1938, Yen .- mar 
(including Yen 10,484,426 brought — 
To reserve fund Yen 1,250,000. a O00. 
10 per cent. per annum, Yen 5; Total 
Balance forward, Yen 10,422,028. 
reserve now Yen 137,150,000. 

Vaughan Bothers (Drop — 
—Profit for year ended June 7? ; 73. To 
depreciation, £43,147, against £4, ‘inst 
taxation {£13,885 6,000). sinst 10 
dividend 20 per cent. for year, a reserve 

cent. for previous 6 months. ‘ out 
£4,967, making £20,000. Carry fo 
reduced from £5,640 to £5,425. 


(Continued on page 576) 
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Grogs 
ts 


T Or < 


10, 48,063 
7,45,216 
13,49,099 
15,55,813 
__ 26,935 


ey 


15706962 
5,716,000 


ees 


57,070 
91,609 
5,68] 
»910,000 
Y9R74 
281,800 
262 0 
16,254 
»048,000 
102,236 
5068500 
376,454 
45,745 
9,800 
358,080 


gentine 
guayan 


= 
969, 300 


pared 
prev, 
-ar 


1,100 
32,400 


57,100 
55,000 
22,655 


71,59 


S eptember | 7; | 938 


ries and Distilleries | 
arrvaine-Talisker Distillers. | June 30 
Financial, Land, etc. 


| 

Mercantile Estate, etc......... | June 30 
Gas — | 

Alliance and Dublin ..... — | June 30* 


Iron, Coal and Steel 
Hawthorn, Leslie (R. & W.) | June 30 
Sheffield Forge & Rolling | 


a | June 30 
Staveley Coal & Iron ......... | June 30 
Vaughan Bros. (Drop-Fgs.) June 30 
Villiers Engineering ........ . | July 31 


Motor, Cycle, etc. 
Perfecta Motor Equipments | June 30 


Rubber 
Banteng (Selangor) ........ ..... April 30 
Beaufort Borneo .......... ..- April 30 
Java Produce Co. .....4.. .. | Mar. 31 
Parit-Bruas (Malay) ......... June 30 
TORRE ncnisoniccccesessats wee | June 30 
Shops and Stores 
Maynards, Ltd. ........... wee | June 30 
Textiles 
Calico Printers’ Association June 30 
Trusts 


Percy Bilton Invst. Trust... | June 30 
Other Companies 
Ardath Tobacco Co. ......... | June 30 


British Lion Film ...... pooce | ee oe 
Eastwoods, Ltd. ........ soscces | Bens Oe 
Lines Bros., Ltd. ........... | June 30 
Odeon Theatres ............006 | June 25 


Pharmaceutical Products ... | Mar. 31 
Stone (J. & F.) Lighting, etc. June 30 


Total Profits, 1938, in £'000s: No.ofCos 


THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 


To September 10 ......... 1,735) 
To September 17 ......... . 1,756 


! 


(a) No comparable figure. 
* For half year. 


i 
} 


Last a. 
| Account | Deben- | Distri- 
ture —— bution 

Interest | 


THE ECONOMIST 


Net Profit || 


| 
Bal | After = Amount | 
— Payment Available || 
| of for | 


petite: ee 
ete | 
| 
| 


| | 
.  (t) 19,957) 19,957 | 
25,031 63,304, 88,335 
| 

23,297, 77,377 + 100,674 
4,762 36,695, 41,457/| 
188,114 713,380 901.494 | 
5,640 28,613, 34,253, 
47,723 51,683 99.406 | 
3,526 17,221 20,747 | 
8,625 6,779 15,404 | 
3,941 10,446 14,387) 
331 13,591 «13,922 | 
158 12,231, «12,389. 
2,738 4,710 7,448 | 
29,360 53,330 82,690 | 


83,351 Dr.93,542 Dr.10,191 | 
2,263 6,615, «8,878 


245,833 449,533, 695,366 
12,433 15,499 27,932 
15,301 59,860 75,161 
19,969 72,512 92,481 
eee 6273,547| 273,547 

8,543 30,323(s) 38,866 
5,784 74,804 80,588 | 
| | 
64,819 238,446 303,265 
305,713 


65,561 240,152 


(6) 54 weeks (from June 14, 1937, to June 25, 1938). 
(s) Includes a special credit of £20,533 from an Associated Company. 





P = Appropriation Coseesponding 
J Dawes ¢ 
Dividend eriod Last 
Carried to Year 
| Ordina , Reserve, Balance 
1} a ry | Deprecia-, Forward Net __ Divi- 
| | Amount Rate | tion, etc. | Profit dend 
MSE oo Es. a 
£ £ % | £ £ 4, } % 
3,783, 23,265 30 2,500 10,938) 18,533 20 
sa 10,875 5 86,646 436 (a) (a) 
oe 70,698 8 «| 17,637) 72,2368 
ae 48,367 9 24,138 28,169 36,430 9 
saa 8,891, 15 20,943 11,623 25,017 20 
mae 372,389 11+ | 334,812 194,293 828,980 124+ 
i 23,861| 20 4,966 5,426 (a) (a) 
ae 25,000 10 | 24,000 50,406 50.934 10 
= 7,613 174 | 7,298 5,836 14,5904 124+ 
one 3,960 4 6,650 4,794 9,169 6 
ae 7,200 4 3,300 3,887 9.877 5 
a 12,185 6 a 1,737! 16,607 Nil 
ins 10,000 20 2,050 339 12,306 22 
; 3,830 5 571 3,047 5,795 6 
3,390) 31,168 8 | 19,701, 28,431) 61,026 8 
ian see | Dr.50,000 39,809 | 116,174 Nil 
3,025 1,950 64 1,532, 2,371, 6,423 6 
84,000 360,000 12¢ |... 251,366 448,937 12+ 
we |e Le «5,000» 12,932 Dr 14,016 Nil 
10,500, 37,500 12} 10,000 17,161 66,904 15 
26,800, 37,500 30 5,000 23,181 74,733 30 
91,323, 61,625 10 98,198 22,401 (a) (a) 
8,124... — 30,742 9,205 Nil 
12,000 40,000 10 | 20,850 7,738 86,643 17} 
39,082 126,300 66,814 71,069 214,656 
39,233 127,402 67,263 71,815 216,613 


t Free of Income Tax. 
(t) May 29, 1937, to June 30, 1938. 





Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. 


*Int. 





DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 





*Int. 
~mnpane or | Tort | Foy. | Erev. Compan or 
‘ina os | ten — +Final 
RAILWAYS =| 9% | % | | Bri 3 
ang ‘3 | ° rit. Tea Share Trust 3t | 
Barranquilla Railway...) ... | T |Sept. 22} Callenders Cable... 5* 
cate SD acrcscnseceasss dee all 
Coat, Hanover 7 etc. $lps*/ ... | Oct. 1 $lps* Cannock Asstd. Cols. | 6!2T; 
Guaranty ont ny 10pa*| ... | Sept.28 14pa* Carrick’s Caterers ... |  3* | 
TEA & RUBBE ) 3*] w. | Oct. 1 3* City & Int. Trust...... D Saeee 
Bajoe Kidoel R og Clifford (Charles) ... 35° | 
Chembong R bbe i 719 | 10 Colombo Gas, etc. ... | 5* | 
Kemunine Ri wai ove ee 40 Eastwoods, Ltd. ...... | Tot 
Maturata Tea ee” | **" Ti2| Oct.15) 1212 Electric Supply Cpn. , 312", 
Mini Mini — wate 212 Sept.22, 712 European & Gen.Cpn. | 2!2t| 
Scottish Ceylong Tea | at ose G.R.A. (White City) | 
’ la 2 -. |Sept.23) 7c Manchester ......... | 15 
€aport(Selangor)Rbr. | 4 . eer Nil* 
Siang Valley Rb mim, ~ 289 ae | 6 Gen. Refractories ... | } 
Tangoel Rubbe He oe | tee - t iw: t Hale and Hale......... | “se 
ravancore Tea mente oon ea | 6 Hoover, Ltd. .........| 5* | 
MINING |; 4 | Oct. 1 6* Hosegood Industries. | —S 
Bushtick Min | | Inter-State Royalty“A” 28cts.*) 
Kinta Tin a swneve 34t! 614 ose Latin Amer. Invst. ... ~ | 
Konongo Gold *”” 212%) +» \Sept. 29) 1219* Lines Bros. ...... venuan 4 aoe | 
Minerals Seseunien” < to jae. = — <> Amer. Maritime | st 
Ra Tis, Bi eee | ie , cas saaeacanin 
enone Tin Fields... | args] 2: Sept. 28 5*  Marles Steering... oa 
South Crofey 7 7°°""""" (@)LOF (a)171g, Oct. 12) 2712 Mercantile Estate... | 5 | 
Victoria Gold aaa 3 1,5" | oe =[Sepe. 30) 5 Moores Stores ....... + (a)3 el 
redg’g | (1)2/— Sept. 29 Nil Nat. United Laundries Ale! 
NDU | P-8. Neill (Wm.)St. Helens | 5.\,*! 
Aire ami oP RIALS | New England Trust... | 8* 
lance Tost ibe 2 Sept. 30 2128 North American Co. 30cts. 
Am. Invst. & Gen. iat.) hee Oct. 17 11 Opperman (S.E.) | “Ge 
lo-Siam Cpn, st.) 2io*| =... (Sept. 30) 212% = Paripan........-.-.+++++5 - 
Associated yo | Tigt| 10 ‘Sept. 28 10 Reyrolle (A.) ...-++++ ; 
Aultand Wine arms)... | 6 | Oct. 12} 6 Rich (E.) & Co. ...... ed 
ow Barnslee Goi; j fot | Oct. 31 314" — Ridings Stores ......... | 25¢ | 
Bets and’ Co ey Coiis. | $6 | +10 segs” 20) 10 Ruberoid Co. corn | | 
irmingham Truss” 2") ‘Sept. 29, cottish Assets......... 

y, Trust. 3* 1 Oct. 1 | . 34 Scottish Power....... " | 2lo*| 
Blake & Richards Een ws | 5 Second Brit. Fixed Tst. ¢7isd 
Dose? Callery. 3a) 06.14 tio) “Royaky "A". (28cta-* 

, ~~ ST ft ecce a i ‘ } a Oo it “oe eee | Ed 

TSO osssesees Sig" .1 Severn Valley Gas ...' 254* 





Tne Pay- Prev. 
Total ‘able = Year 


5 Sept. 22 5 

ee eee 5* 

10 Sept.27 10: 136 
ne 10 


10 
--. om 3 3* 
4 Sept. 28 4 
uae $5* 
en >” 
1212 Sept. 23 15 
“4 iad 4 
Sept. 30° Nil* 
= waa 8* 
Tio eee To 
oon | OS 3 _ 
Tig om 7 
ik wind 28cts.* 
3 Sept. 30 3 
30 ee 30 
10 (Sept. 30 15 
10 a 10 
4 ay 
a) ” 
Sept. 30 415* 
Sept. 30 5** 
Sept.28 3* 
«ae | Oct. 1 '30cts.* 
17); es 8 
ahi Oct. 5 5* 
... ‘Sept. 30: 5* 
llg Oct. 7 14 
35 - ink 
oe ©6[Sepe. 30, + 3* 
5 | ae | 5 
wo (OG 2 
oe §=(SCR a 
... (28cts.* 
Oct. 1) 254* 


Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked by 


. . Pay- Prev. 
Company or Fotal ; = 
+Final able Year 
Vv vo oO 
Southdown Motor . 5° 5* 
Trianco 4 ‘ 3° es Sept. 30 
Universal Fixed ‘Trust 7.4395d Oct. 1 
Watford Electric 5* Sept. 29 5° 
Whitworth, Son & | 
Nephew jcteen | ee +10 es +10 
Yorkshire Dycing...... f Nil a S 


come tax. a) Paid on a larger capital. 


1 Currency. 


¢ Free of in 

t) Austral 

RANKS, LTD. Final dividend for year to 
July 2, 1938, is 12”, plus a 2”, bonus, making 17% 
for the year. This compares with 17",, but is payable 
on a larger capital. 

VICKERS, LTD.—Payment of first interim of 
4°, is announced. 

CRAVEN BROTHERS (MANCHESTER).— 
Interim dividend, 7:°,, against 5”,. 

BOLSOVER COLLIERIES.—lInterim dividend, 
3'°%, against 4".,. 

BEECHAMS PILLS, LTD.—Interim dividend 
maintained at 17> per cent. 

TIN COMPANIES’ INTERIMS.—Southern 
Malayan Tin Dredging is paying 2! per cent. 
in respect of the year ending June 30, 1939, against 
a corresponding interim in 1937-38 of 15 per cent. 
Year’s total was 374 percent. Malayan Tin Dredging 

“ry cent. in respect of the vear ending June 30, 
1939, Interim tor 1937-38 was 20 per cent. Year’s 
total, 92'9 per cent. Kramat Pulai, 20 per cent. 
in respect of 1938. A year ago 25 per cent. was paid ; 
the total payment for 1937 was 125 per cent. 

TRUST OF BANK SHARES.—Distribution 
payable September 15th, 3-331 pence per unit net, 
Composition of fund, August 22nd: Home banks, 
42°74 per cent.; discount cos., 6°78 per cent. ; 
overseas banks, 45°92 per cent.; trustee securities, 
4°56 per cent. 
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Special Statistics 


OVERSEAS TRADE RETURNS 


ImPorrs (Value C.L.F.) 








Month ended 
August 31 
1937 | 1938 
I.—Food, Drink and T eabiaiel £ £ 

. Grain and Flour ......... 7,764,373 7,159,142 

B. Feeding-stuffs for Animals; 867,915 921,440 

c. Animais, Living, for Food | 511,752 674,534 

Ce ee 7,818,614 7,222,297 

E. Dairy Produce ............ 6,556,406 | 6,518,559 

F. Fresh Fruit and Vegetables) 2,457,941 2,615,940 
G. Beverages and Cocoa Pre- 

PAFALIONS .........seeeeeees 4,095,102 | 4,207,382 

H. Other Food  ........sse0008 3,847,158 4,176,827 

Bo” PMIED asconccnccsessnensese 831,100 1,608,717 

$$ 
Total, Class I ......... 34,750,361 | 35,104,838 


I1.—Raw Materials and Articles 
Mainly Unmanufact 


















GRE ccnnitanereninenanpernuen 953 1,004 
B. Other Non-Metalliferous 

Mining and Canty 

Products and the 554,599 418,494 
C. Iron Ore and Scrap ...... 1,223,036 582,521 
D. Non-Ferrous Metalliferous; 

Ores and Scrap .......-- 1,933,043 1,295,374 
E. Wood and Timber......... 7,559,198 4,947,139 
F. Raw Cotton and Cotton | 

TEED cccnscnnceimainebocne 2,138,263 | 2,281,146 
G. Wool, a and Waste, 

and Woollen 2,738,828 2,196,013 
H. Silk, Raw, Resks and 

DURES cccccccacoscscsonsese 181,382 122,222 
I. Other Textile Materials... 717,517 71571 


J. Seeds and Nuts for Oil, 
oo | Fats, Resins and 


ee eeeeaeeeeneererenee 


“ 
2,433,152 





2,529,760 























Exports OF PRODUCE AND MANUFACTURES oF THE Unt 


KINGDOM (Value F.O.B.) 





me —_ ume 



















































ecccesncncocsssoss 2,659,280 1,694,952 
L. Paper- hing Materials... | 1,467,323 | 1,346,921 
M. Rubber ...........0seeessees 1,624, 332 1,086,074 
N. Miscellaneous Raw Ma- 

terials and Articles 
mainly Unmanufactured) 4 370,072 1,156,944 
Dube, Chaat EE.<coccese 26,697,586 | 20,313,527 
IIIl.—Articles Wholly or Mainly 
Manufactured— 
A. Coke and Manufactured 
Fu el. id ileal 1,949 1,031 





649,462 
1,981,016 
| 5,433,224 


589,639 
713,571 
2,965,790 


Perec eee eeweeeeeeeeeeees 


Cc. neue and Steel and Manu- 
IIE, assesses 

D. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Manufactures thereof... 

E. Cutlery, Hardware, Imple- 


ments and Instruments 568,923 527,369 

lectrical 3 and 

Apparatus ..........ss006 365,884 254,977 
G.M OT icisebaiiababess, 2,047,245 1,655,188 


H. Manufactures of Wood 
and Timber 


pevabeeebbas 756,707 
I. Cotton Yarns and Manu- | 


483,246 


eR 282,163 | 249,770 
J. Woollen and Worsted 
Yarns and Manufactures 340,221 323,961 
K. Silk Yarns and Manuv- | 
SOI, «thigh chided senent } 208,462 187,705 
L. Manufactures of other 
Textile Materials ...... 730,684 | 646,115 
OE MRED ccpvamcrinniesinonte’ | 699,482 665,857 
QOUWGRE  o.ccccreesccccccee 258,848 254,572 
O. Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes | 
and Colours ............ | 1,123,554 1,086,536 | 
P. Oils, Fats and Resins, | 
Manufactured ......... 4,601,407 | 3,496,849 | 
Q. Leather and Manufactures 
thereof scechiidebainaimiotiaatiin | 865,037 551,717 
R. Paper, Cardboard, etc.... | 1,468,151 1, 237, 050 | 
S. Vehicles (including Loco- 
motives, Ships and Air- 
IEE sadethniniisnesnsions | 384,018 | 258,222 
T. Rubber Manufactures... | 56,593 | 69.511 | 
U. Miscellaneous _ Articles | 
wholly or mainly Manu- | | 
SE ditbintstimscekiusid | 1,828,019 |; 1,794,838 
Total, Class III ...... | 24,651,049 | 18,013,514 
IV.—Animals, not for Food... 347,598 386,312 
NIE ieee 201,967 | 312,736 
el csccescisessbaas | 86,648,561 | 74,130,927 
















































































































Month ended 

August 31 bith mond ended 
| aowersieeeen —— 

1937 | wr |e 1937 1938 1937 | 1938 
I.—Food, Drink and Tobacco— £L £ £ ities: 

58, 345, 066 | 52, ofs, 230 A. Grain and Flour ......... 108,081 121,667 | 1,138,015 | 104 

7,157,896 7,566,253 B. Feeding-stuffs for Animals 36,558 58,474 "48551 6 094,872 
4,349,217 | 5,090,437 C. Animals, Living, for Food 166 247 25313 | 496,3 

| 56,964,141 | 61,339,337 | patentee 85,687 99,041 667,507| 7 174 
| 46,035,859 54,173, 799 E. Dairy Produce ............ 106,981 118,826 793°5 526 | eis 

26,027,640 | 27,121,961 F. Fresh Fruit aaa Vegetables: 10,747 20,507 283, 036 | 46,25 

G. Beverages and Cocoa Pre- 134197 

28,650,007 | 28,342,254 FALIONS ....0c0eseeeee | 1,140,431 | 1,087,327 9,821,684 | 8,408, 

34,102,171 | 33,867,977 H. Other Food .... 1,153,304 | 1,095,231 | 7/912'219 | $408.44 
| 6,078,589 | 11,302,460 I. Tobacco ........4 92,169 | 350,580 | 3,316,429 | 3.245 
267,714,586 |281,752,708 Total, Class I ........ * |_ 3,034,124 | 2,951,900 | 24,514,335 24,514,335 | 22,.280,5 

Il. sh ame and Articles a et oe tees 
y Unman 
17,970 9,074 (i CO0EE, cobsusnenannnsseneanenanse 3,365,474 | 2,966,589 92 
B. Other Non-Metalliferous 23,927,854 | 24,474,909 
Mining and Quarry 
3,422,609 3,208,109 Products and the like... 105,235 74,837 882,532 | 630,147 
7,475,571 | 9,164,648 C. Iron Ore and Scrap ...... 49,737 77,268 684, ia en 
D. Non-Ferrous M iferous 022 
12,113,161 | 11,427,591 Ores and Scrap ......... 301,545 186,479 | 2, am 702 1,442,359 
35,336,856 | 26,326,496 . Wood and Timber......... 6,006 5,657 52,030 
Soe as and Cotton ot 
31,173,006 | 20,812,736 <= = —§«»-_—§«§_—«—— Waste 2... cc ccencseseeeeee 80,1 7,119 
= G.W Woot, “Raw and Waste, - —; Se | 
39,809,484 | 31,899,335 Woollen Rags ...... 611,141 513,254 | 6,802,2 
ee - H. Silk, Raw, Knubs ‘and . oaaae | 3,932,732 
1,306,044 1,455,1 TE sececessqenenapeges oe 885 325 6,533 
9,129,337 | 7,647,313 I. Other Textile Materials... 45,2 147,378 
and Nuts for Oil, —_ — sm 
Oils, Fats, Resins 
24,295,177 | 22,152,267 = «§-_—§«—§§_«s—S«=_— GUS ... .. seve eevee 297,582 216,584 2,702,073 | 1,956, 
K. Hides and Skins, Un- ou 
17,273,360 | 12,604,587 _itttensesseceacens 77,012 70,797 | 1,318,705 758,581 
9,426,321 | 10,795,759 L. Paper-making Materials... 155,980 7 1,254,800 764,908 
7,558,030 | 8,790,795 - Rubber ........ pacosressarse 35,903 14,745 277,018 154,857 
‘terials and Articles 
7,229,003 | 6,278,755 mainlyUnmanufactured| = 143,065 127,425 | 1,899,156 | 1,620,127 
205,565,929 |172,572,570 Total, Class II...... ++ | 5,274,893 | 4,539,230 43,226,323 | 36,924,659 
It. —— a eaie or Mainly 
A. o= od = ye 
87,287 ROG  iccseeeebece 472,787 284,062 | 2,767,386 | 1,914,641 
B. Pottery, Glass, Abrasives, 
5,299,828 CERES . ss... I. eatmeonncewsonsannsnenen 802,468 784,033 | 6,533,454 | 6,334,685 
Cc. aon and Steel and Manu- | 
9,725,467 | 11,386,392 factures thereof ......... 3,910,976 2,982,903 | 31,534,011 | 28,178,599 
D. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
37,149,622 | 27,278,188 Manufactures thereof... | 1,176,482 | 1,025,647 | 10,172,351 | 7,996,625 
E, Cutlery, Hardware, Imple- ws 
5,063,871 4,653,385 ments and Instruments 778,757 692,985 | 6,235,211 | 5,970,232 
F. Electrical Goods and 
2,683,472 | 2,005,260 Apparatus ...........000. 958,888 | 1,049,709 | 7,926,147 | 8,868,457 
16,255,135 | 14,910,722 o. ey sonstncanealatnens 3,843,849 4,442,006 | 31,154,644 38,452,791 
Manufactures 
5,430,444 4,256,894 and Timbed.........00.000 111,499 91,816 871,264 729,336 
I, Cotton Yarns and Manu- as | exemnane 
2,176,200 | 2,066,270 fOCtUFES .........s.e0eeees 5,911,696 | 3,860,598 | 46,632,054 33,753,232 
J. Woollen and Worsted ? i 
2,852,366 | 2,464,828 Yarns and Manufactures) 3,445,911 2,602, 300 | 24,645,280 | 18,224,652 
K. Silk Yarns and Manu- c 1846 
1,714,814 | 1,432,087 AIEEE <sbcdeccassoconaces 124,157 96,076 | 982,657 | 860, 
L. Manufactures of other u —_ 
5,352,077 4,830, 386 Textile Materials ...... 1,722,815 1,167,984 | 13,715, 570 | 10,0 “4 
5,596,442 5,703,684 M.Apparel .....cccsccose 944,203 792,864 6,789,482 3% ‘0s 
1,685,210 1,935,492 iy SION en nccstsennsroves 184,401 153,823 | 1,400,939 1,298, 
O. Chemicals, a Dyes ‘ 352.487 
8,765,331 8,074,412 and Colours ............ 1,870,809 1,675,687 | 16,605,482 | 14,392, 
P. Oils, Fats ond Resins. 3,632,64 
feppreertn 30,462,990 Manufactured............ 475,092 494,439 | 3,961,684 yOIG,00 
Q. Leather and Manufacture: » 447,178 
| OPE SeO Tt ORG i riivceesicrons 384,933 310,068 | 3,595,233 507 OT 
10,386,144 | 9,653,141 R. Pa , Cardboard, etc. ... 695,522 519,151 | 5,162,829 , 4,90, 
whe | 
motives, ps - - 
4,393,991 3,057,830 GED: stadeddestnbicktassoce 2,943,473 2,460,434 | 25,461, 397 | | 27, ne 
499,545 540,580 T. Rubber Manufactures ... 111,417 122,875 1,131,101 1, 
U. es Semen 
wholly or y Manu- 

14,587,463 | 14,037,486 SEUEEET stated aptanconach 2,513,057 | 2,395,541 | 18,642,813 | 18,774,177 
aa eee eeeeiemeemenner ye ee nan Aah NS 
177,992,457 157,875,971 Total, Class III ...... 33,383,192 | 28,005,001 265,920,989 a 
en P_eneneseneen | ~ 

1,882,791 | 2,165,972 IV.—Animals, not for Food ... 76,384 | 54,925 | 494,707 — 
anna penetra - 5 

1,890,925 | 2,228,894 = V.—Parcel Post. ....cccssesseesses 777,612 | 780,414 7,282,548 | O88)" 
655,046,688 616,596,115 ee .. | 42,546,205 | 36,331,470 (341,438,902 306,904,016 


sees 


(Continued from page 574) 


General Refractories, Ltd.—Progress 
Report, dated September 14, 1938, for 
January-June, 1938, states that diminished 
output of steel has been reflected in a reduc- 
tion of sales of Refractories to the iron and 
steel industries. Demand from _ other 
markets has, however, enabled the total 
volume of sales, as compared with equivalent 
figures for 1937, to be maintained. Group’s 
trading profits for first six months do not 
fall far short of those earned in same period 
last year. To conserve resources, no 
interim dividend is to be paid. An interim 
of 8 per cent. was declared a year ago. 


Kamuning (Perak) Rubber and Tin. 
—Dividend 7} per cent., against 12} per cent 
for year. To depreciation reserve, £1,350 
(£5,000). To estates contingencies reserve, 
free at2 A> 2000). Carry forward, £25,335 


Ardath Tobacco Company.—Profit, 
after depreciation, tax, etc. -» for year to 
June 30, 1938, £449,534, against £448,937. 
Preference dividend £84,000, as re. 
Ordinary dividend 12 per cent. tax free, as 
before, absorbing £360,000. newent 
raised from £245,833 to £251,367. 
allocation to Employees Benefit Fund 
(against £25,000). 


D. Gestetner, Ltd.—At last Thanet : 
general meeting, Mr. Sigmund ¢ Ges = 
expressed satisfaction with the year’s -_ 
in certain markets, and reporte . 
provision had been made for all -—_, 
ments and investments in the troub 
countries.’’ 


British Lion Film Corporation 
Accounts for year to March 31, 1 ae of 
net profit of £15,499, against 4 ON. 

14,016. Written off equipmet» or 

6,700 (£4,200). Out of profits for past or 
urther £15,000 written off stud 5 fr 
equipment. Carry forward has rise 


£12,433 to £12,932. 





